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FOREWORD 


T is nearly a year since we wrote the Foreword to our first 

issue. We were diffident—and even apologetic where the 
format was concerned—because, although we were convinced 
that we were, in a small way, combining the interests both of 
writers and of readers, we still had to prove the strength of 
our contention. This has now been proved in the most pract- 
ical way, and we send out Number Two with much more 
confidence. 

We are grateful to those who, publicly and privately, have 
given us criticisms and suggestions and we would like more 
of these ; the one thing a publication cannot live against is 
Neglect.. But we have not adopted all the suggestions offered. 
For instance, we have not given biographical sketches of the 
contributors, since we feel that their work should be read for 
its own merit, not because it is the brilliant first story of a 
machine-minder nor yet because its author has many successful 
works to his name. In this we have refused to follow the 
prevailing fashion and have so far had no complaints from the 
contributors themselves ! 

While we have been guided, in our choosing from the mass 
of material submitted, by a desire to keep the standard high 
and have concentrated on serious criticism, on serious poetry, 
on serious attempts to surmount the difficulties of short-story 
writing, Wwe feel that we have included nothing that is merely 
weighty, nothing that is not either interesting or amusing or 
stimulating for a very large group of readers. One of the tests 
by which we judged the success of Number One was that no 


contribution failed to draw a favourable comment from some- 
elicit an adverse remark from soime- 


one and very few failed to cae 
sure an indic- 


one else. Criticism from one quarter may be as 
ation of success as commendation from another, and Biase 
with faint damns’ is much more satisfactory than its opposite. 
We have not hesitated, therefore, to make Number Two as 


V1 


miscellaneous as Number One, in spite of the suggestion that 
we should concentrate all the material round some central 
theme. We are particularly grateful to the reviewer in a South 
Indian paper who confirmed us in our view and added: 
‘Literature and Art are more vital to a country’s growth and 
survival than anything else.’ The onlv arbitrary factor in this 
collection is that all the contributors are, or were till very 
recently, in India. 

The need for economy in paper has meant a reduction in 
the number of pages ; but most of this has been made up by a 


greater compactness in layout. We may have to introduce 


still further economies in the next issue which we shall bring 
out in the course of uext year. We can, at this stage, give no 
idea when Number Three will be published, but poems, articles, 
short stories, drawings and paintings may be sent from now 
on, for consideration for the next number ; these should be 
addressed to: 

The Editor, Longmans Miscellany, 

C/o. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 

17, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta ; 
or they may be handed into Longinans’ offices in Boinbay or 
Madras. All contributions will be acknowledged but none will 
be returned unless adequate postage is sent. Outright pay- 
ment is made, on publication, for all work accepted. 


Calcutta, Oclober, 1944 
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CHANGSHA 


© See in the middle of the map of China you will 
see a small patch of blue, and you may reflect that, 

if it merits a colour of its own on such a small-scale 
map of such an enormous country, it must be a con- 
siderable lake. In season you would be right. This is 
Tungting Lake, which the journalists insist on calling 
‘‘China’s Rice-bowl’’, but which the Chinese call just 
Hu, ‘“The Lake’’. It lies at the confluence of three 
big rivers, Yuan from the southwest, Siang from the 
south and’ the majestic Yangtse running from west to 
east; it gives its name to two vital provinces, Hupeh 
to the north and Hunan to the south, and it is not 
really a lake at all. It is rather an inland delta, with 
the splendid deposits of soil and the maze of waterways 
one always finds in deltas, and it is exceedingly fertile. 
As scenery it is exceedingly dull. I had already come 
up 600 miles of Yangtse to Hankow, then changed to 
a smaller steamer and proceeded further upstream, 
turned south into the Siang river, and was now 
growing tired of looking out at the high mud banks 
bevond which I could see nothing. A man on board 
told me that, travelling in the flood season over this 
area, he had been caught by falling water and his 
rere launch had spent a year in a rice-held several 
miles from the nearest waterway. But this was 
September 1936 and the back of summer was broken ; 
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the water level was dropping every day so that 
this last steamer of the season, by no means fully 
laden, could only just scrape over the bar at Siangyin. 
From here onward hills reared themselves beyond the 
banks to relieve the monotony, and presently we saw 
the grey mass of the city of Changsha in ‘front of us. 

Changsha means ‘‘Long Sand’. The river is about 
half a mile wide at this point, and its bed, of which 
sometimes none, sometimes almost all, is exposed to 
the eye, is entirely of sand. Sand too provides the 
foundation of the island, a thin sliver of land two 
miles long that divides the river into two channels. 
The steamer takes the eastern channel, to the left as 
one arrives from the north, and on the east bank the 
city sprawls. The scene was dynamic, businesslike. 
Hundreds of junks, beam to beam, nosed into the 
banks, and as we hove to opposite the Customs House 
the motor launches of the foreign firms rode out to 
meet us with a brave fluttering of pennants and a 
jingling of spurs. Our luggage was flung or eased 
down to the decks of the appropriate launches, and 
we set out for the Island, an attractive enough sight 
with the tall flagpole of the British Consulate over- 
topping the series of British, American and German 
flags which thrust their challenge of alien enterprise 
through the ubiquitous trees. They took me to my 
lodging, a pretty but dilapidated bungalow with a 
garden to match, which I was to share with the Texas 
Oil Company’s representative, about a mile upstream 
from the Club and my Manager’s house, and I un- 
packed my toilet articles and began to explore. 

The water in the river was still high enough to 
make it the only convenient avenue of communication, 
ard my Texas friend took me down to the Club in his 
rather dashing motor sampan. I was fortunate that 
first evening to find a general meeting in progress, 
and all the full members present. There were eighteen 
in all, half British, the remainder German and 
American, and more than half had wives. I was in- 
troduced to most of them; but this was not enough, 
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eas see 
and next day my Taipan’s wife (a Taipan is a‘ B; 
Manager’’, the head of a firm) Ae a round in re 
motor boat to shed visiting cards at the gates: by 
a happy chance all the ladies of quality were gathered 
together at one house that afternoon, so we left that 
one for a future occasion. I was now socially estab- 
lished as far as the community was concerned: it 
remained only to leave two cards, one for the Captain 
and one for the Wardroom, on any foreign gunboat 
which nught happen to be in port, and I was a fully 
fledged citizen of Changsha. 

Gradually I got to know the foreigners better—they 
were a kindly and harmonious lot on the whole, and 
we took our diversions as we found them. ‘There was 
a weekly nmusical evening at the Consulate, mainly 
supported by the Germans, at which I revived my 
execrable violin playing. On Saturday nights every- 
one was expected to foregather at the Club, there to 
dance with each other’s wives to the gramophone or 
to drink and talk nonsense until dawn. Unfortunately 
most of the ‘‘marrieds’’ were in their first year or two 
of wedlock, and were inclined to keep themselves to 
themselves, so that the bachelors were usually left to 
roam the Island and the City, singly or in packs. We 
played billiards (there is always a billiard table, 
heaven knows how) and cards, and drank gin with the 
Navies, and went down to the Oil Companies’ instal- 
lations for curry tiffin on Sundays, and were a self- 
contained crowd. Most of the men did not travel 
much and the ladies seldom left the Island; I believe 
they had Knitting Bees and Mahjong Mornings and 
other feminine excitements to help them pass the long 
days when their numerous and efficient servants were 
apt to make them feel superfluous. Most of the 
foreigners were very content in Changsha. | 

Every morning my Taipan and I would cross the 
river, climb across the serried junks to the bank and 
walk along River Street to the Office. River Street 
was the street running parallel to the river bank and 
just behind it; and along this street most of the huge 
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volume of business was done. ‘The river itself was 
always animated. Apart from the big Chinese and 
foreign steamers, there were always dozens of junks: 
on the move—the amount of sail they were carrying 
a4 sure indication of the strength of the wind—laden 
to the gunwales with coal, with stone, with antimony 
from the mines, with the manufactures of the factories 
of Changsha or the rice from the teeming fields of The 
Lake. One particular junk I got to know well—a 
colossal craft, so big that the gunboats looked mere 
toys beside her, who used to carry nothing but salt. 
Every vard of the bank, gradually at this time being 
built into a Bund, was thronged with stevedores, 
carrying the cargoes, load by load, over the bounding 
gangways and up the steps into the city, for here were 
no cranes or elevators, but every ounce of the enormous 
daily freight of this port of nearly a million people 
was loaded and unloaded by hand. Along River 
Street endlessly the porters hastened to distribute the 
goods, sometimes on creaking barrows that rattled 
over the rough paved road, sometimes using the sprung 
bamboo carrying pole which is all China’s answer to 
the challenge of inertia. J have seen a piece of 
machinery weighing many tons walking along River 
Street on the feet of forty coolies, bound at a score of 
places by iron hooks and ropes to the poles on the 
porters’ shoulders, every man jogging along in step to 
the doleful chants which have grown up in centuries 
of unchanging labour. Barrels of cement, tanks of oil, 
baskets of bricks, kegs of nails; barrows loaded with 
huge earthenware jars, cases of cigarrettes from my 
firm’s factories, sacks of corn and rice and salt and 
fertilizer; everywhere the bustle and profusion of 
thriving trade. Behind River Street and parallel with 
it ran the smart shopping streets where retailers sold 
everything under the sun, straw mats and earthen- 
ware pillows for the slumbers of the poor, gorgeously 
embroidered clothes and counterpanes, padded coats 
for the winter, silk stockings for the ladies of fashion, 
oil lamps and electric lamps and baby’s clothes and 


CHANGSHA : 
See ee ee eS: 
eee ng pe eg a tomato sauce and wine 
and water-pipes—all bane es and brazen pots, pans 
ceri ns $e e countless articles demanded 
daar aa ne izens of a city that was anything 
ut mean. behind these streets again, and no longer 
running so coherently and straight, were the residen- 
tial roads, not composed of pleasant bungalows in their 
own gardens, but with drab twelve-foot stone walls 
standing inhospitably along both sides with never a 
window, only at intervals a big door of studded timber. 
These doors were almost always closed, for the home 
of a Chinese family is a fortress indeed, and its cool 
rooms and courtyards are a world of their own, having 
nothing in common with the neighbours or with the 
city at large. 

Communications were excellent. In the summer big 
steamers, and in the winter strings of steel lighters, 
came up from Hankow, from Shanghai and the sea, 
and for every steamer there were a thousand junks. 
The railway already ran from Hankow, and in that 
year the section to Canton was finished, completing 
the Old World’s railway system from Calais and 
Dunkirk across France, Germany, Poland and Russia, 
down over Manchuria to Tientsin and then straight 
south to Canton and Hongkong and the China Sea. 
The roads were the best in Asia, and-I soon set out 
to explore them. I went south first, 120 miles to 
Hengchowfu, a smaller version of Changsha, and on 
south again. Always the rivers flowed beside the 
roads. As I went on upstream the boats shrank in size 
and draught to meet the demands of the dwindling 
river, there was less in the shops, the streets of each 
successive town were meaner—more picturesque, 
perhaps, but less vital, and in vitality, not elegance, 
the greatness of China lies. Back at Hengchow, I 
doubled back to the southwest, nearly to the border 
of Kwangsi Province, and again noted the progressive 
falling-off of vitality, so that it felt much more right 
when I turned my car north again and felt with every; 
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volume of business was done. ‘The river itself was 
always animated. Apart from the big Chinese and 
foreign steamers, there were always dozens of junks 
on the move—the amount of sail they were carrying 
a sure indication of the strength of the wind—laden 
to the gunwales with coal, with stone, with antimony 
from the mines, with the manufactures of the factories 
of Changsha or the rice from the teeming fields of The 
Lake. One particular junk I got to know well—a 
colossal craft, so big that the gunboats looked mere 
toys beside her, who used to carry nothing but salt. 
Every vard of the bank, gradually at this time being 
built into a Bund, was thronged with stevedores, 
carrying the cargoes, load by load, over the bounding 
gangways and up the steps into the city, for here were 
no cranes or elevators, but every ounce of the enormous 
daily freight of this port of nearly a million people 
was loaded and unloaded by hand. Along River 
Street endlessly the porters hastened to distribute the 
goods, sometimes on creaking barrows that rattled 
over the rough paved road, sometimes using the sprung 
bamboo carrying pole which is all China’s answer to 
the challenge of inertia. I have seen a piece of 
machinery weighing many tons walking along River 
Street on the feet of forty coolies, bound at a score of 
places by iron hooks and ropes to the poles on the 
porters’ shoulders, every man jogging along in step to 
the doleful chants which have grown up in centuries 
of unchanging labour. Barrels of cement, tanks of oil, 
baskets of bricks, kegs of nails; barrows loaded with 
huge earthenware jars, cases of cigarrettes from my 
firm’s factories, sacks of corn and rice and salt and 
fertilizer; everywhere the bustle and profusion of 
thriving trade. Behind River Street and parallel with 
it ran the smart shopping streets where retailers sold 
everything under the sun, straw mats and earthen- 
ware pillows for the slumbers of the poor, gorgeously 
embroidered clothes and counterpanes, padded coats 
for the winter, silk stockings for the ladies of fashion, 
oil lamps and electric lamps and baby’s clothes and 
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agen and ginger nuts and tomato sauce and wine 
an hree Castles ’ cigarettes and brazen pots, pans 
and water-pipes—all the countless articles demanded 
by the exacting citizens of a city that was anything 
but mean. Behind these streets again, and no longer 
running so coherently and straight, were the residen- 
tial roads, not composed of pleasant bungalows in their 
own gardens, but with drab twelve-foot stone walls 
standing inhospitably along both sides with never a 
window, only at intervals a big door of studded timber. 
These doors were almost always closed, for the home 
of a Chinese family is a fortress indeed, and its cool 
rooms and courtyards are a world of their own, having 
nothing in common with the neighbours or with the 
city at large. 

Communications were excellent. In the summer big 
steamers, and in the winter strings of steel lighters, 
came up from Hankow, from Shanghai and the sea, 
and for every steamer there were a thousand junks. 
The railway already ran from Hankow, and in that 
year the section to Canton was finished, completing 
the Old World’s railway system from Calais and 
Dunkirk across France, Germany, Poland and Russia, 
down over Manchuria to Tientsin and then straight 
south to Canton and Hongkong and the China Sea. 
The roads were the best in Asia, and-I soon set out 
to explore them. I went south first, 120 miles to 
Hengchowfu, a smaller version of Changsha, and on 
south again. Always the rivers flowed beside the 
roads. As 1 went on upstream the boats shrank in size 
and draught to meet the demands of the dwindling 
river, there was less in the shops, the streets of each 
successive town were meaner—more picturesque, 
perhaps, but less vital, and in vitality, not elegance, 
the greatness of China lies. Back at Hengchow, I 
doubled back to the southwest, nearly to the border 
of Kwangsi Province, and again noted the progressive 
falling-off of vitality, so that it felt much more right 
when I turned my car north again and felt with every; 
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mile the crescendo building itself up to the grand 
climax of Changsha. 

Presently I set out again, this time to the west. I 
was cutting across the southern flank of the delta at 
first, and the land was bursting with fertility. We had 
to cross water several times before Changteh, 110 miles 
from Changsha, but the road was so good and the 
ferries so well appointed that the journey took well 
under three hours. I went on up the Yuan river first, 
another 120 miles to Yuanling (or Shenchowfu: 
every Chinese city has at least two names), the road 
winding in serpentine gyrations over a range of hills. 
These roads were new and the drivers of the buses 
more enthusiastic than experienced. On my southerly 
trip I nad seen the skeleton of a train derailed as a 
result of a race between a bus and the train to a level 
crossing—a race that had ended in a dead heat; and 
on this stretch of road only the day before two buses 
had collided head-on with terrible carnage so that now 
for 60 miles traffic was only allowed to travel west in 
the morning, east in the afternoon. Yuanling looked 
very lovely, built up the hillside steeply to a peak 
fringed with pagodas, and as I crossed the bright blue 
river in the morning I was startled to hear a cock 
crowing in the sampan behind me, reminder that the 
river people have a self-contained life of their own. 
The faintness of heart I had noted in the south was less 
conspicuous here, but again I felt the crescendo as I 
retraced my steps downstream to Changteh. 

Changteh was the second city of Hunan, and 
flourished accordingly. Not only was it situated at 
the corner of The Lake and at the head of the trade 
route leading up to Shasi and the wealth of Szechwan 
Province to the northwest; it was also the chief 
distributing centre for the fruits of the wood-oil trees 
which, with the encouragement of the Government, 
had been planted in astronomical numbers on every 
spare bit of ground in this part of Hunan. In the 
following months I travelled to many of the Lake 
cities, sometimes by car or bus, sometimes nosing my 
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way through the creeks in a motor launch, sometimes 
again on foot or in a chair. This last method J] 
enjoyed in small doses. I was moving in flat, fen- 
country, East Anglian. In the pools lotus grew ; 
windswept willows lined the rivers; tall sedate marsh 
birds flapped by with deceptive speed or stood reflected, 
doubly motionless, in the waterlogged fields. Always 
when I arrived at any destination there would be a 
welcome from our Dealer, a dinner party, cold and 
formal at first, working its way to a frenzy of good 
fellowship and jest as the little cups of warm rice wine 
gradually took control. Usually’ there would be 
singsong girls to entertain us with wit, beauty and, 
alas, song. It was usually my misfortune that for my 
delight my hosts would send for the leading singsong 
girl in the town, an eminence achieved by seniority, 
shrillness of voice and multiplicity of gold teeth, and 
I had to mask my emotions as I sat with shattered 
eardrums looking at the young flowerlike girls beside 
the less distinguished guests, some of them so humble 
‘that they had all their own teeth and did not sing at 
all. But it was all good fun; every day brought me 
more scraps of knowledge of, and feeling for, these 
vigorous people, and I began to think they liked me 
too. I do not know how many towns I visited that 
winter. Some of the names I have forgotten, many 
remain—Changteh, Siangyin, Tsingkong, Ansiang, 
Tsingshih, Taoyuan, Siangsiang; geographically and 
socially they were all of the same pattern. Every 
town was bv a river, with some streets running along 
the bank, with the buildings on the outer side 
supported by long stilts to keep them from tumbling 
‘nto the stream. Almost all had electric light, and 
used it extravagantly. There were the same throng- 
ing junks and sampans, the same hubbub of Legere 
in the streets, the same dinner parties varying ie 
in the profusion of the wine and the number an 

attractions of the girls. There was a smell, too, about 
these towns that I cannot describe adequately ; pie 
compounded of joss sticks and the smoke of hubble- 


bubble’’ water-pipes, and dung and sauces and cooking 
food; warm, insidious, subtly exciting as the smell 
of horses or ploughed fields after a shower of rain. It 
was the raw, fertile smell of concentrated life. 

Indeed life was so concentrated in those months that 
sometimes I longed to get away from it. Across the 
river, on the side opposite the city, was a hill, a minor 
holy mountain called Yo Lo Shan, whose steep gradient 
and proximity to the river gave it a presence and a 
stature which its mere height could not justify. It 
took only a few minutes to cross the channel; I could 
either take a little sailing sampan near my bungalow, 
or walk down to the main ferry where, if a man put 
a hand to the great oars, he could cross for nothing ; 
and after a short walk I would begin to ascend. | 
used to scorn the main path, which went up in easy 
stages that took in all the most vulgar and ostentatious 
tombs of local potentates, and climb up one or other 
of the flanks, and by taking devious lanes and losing 
myself among the trees I contrived for myself the 
illusion of privacy in space. There are many fine trees 
on the more sheltered side, and at one end there runs 
a little English brook which I still regard as my 
private estate. Even here one was not private for 
long. After a little while the distant hum of human 
activity over there in the city would swell in my ears 
until it was louder than the stray remarks of the birds 
and the bursting friction of the cicalas, and perhaps 
a party of shrill drab school children would come up 
to plunder the azaleas that swept through the woods 
like a forest fire in the autumn; then I would gather 
my Texas friend’s unruly dogs and stumble back 
across the evening river to that other refuge, the 
company of my own kind. At the top is a temple, 
where wispy monks tend terrifying masks of gods, and 
the periodic crash of a gong, which is one of the 
inescapable noises of China, reverberated through the 
pavilions. Once I wandered up there at night. ‘There 
was a full moon, and I rejoiced for a while in the starry 
solitude. As usual the noise of the city grew louder, 
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sa pene louder still. My ears became attuned, 
ind I picked out the rattle of firecrackers and the 
ragged forlorn note of thousands of people shouting 
= ie . Louder it grew, with a certain sinister 
: mA im, as more and more people joined in; down 

w in the lonely farmhouses solitary cries and the 
clash of metal mocked the giant clamour that surged 
over the river. I looked up and saw half a moon where 
a whole moon had been, and remembered the super- 
stition that the moon’s eclipse is caused by a black dog 
biting off a portion, and that if he engulfs the whole 
the next year’s harvest will be ruined. The people of 
China were shouting to frighten him away. That dog 
was braver than I would have been. Thinner and 
thinner grew the silver crescent, louder and louder 
waxed the noise, till it seemed that every man, woman 
and child was contributing something, shouting or 
beating a gong, or banging a saucepan against the 
stove in an ecstasy of menace. When all seemed lost 
the black beast’s heart failed him, he began grudgingly 
to disgorge his prey, and the menace of the shouts 
gave way to a pandemonium of cheers and jeers. The 
expression of hatred, fear and triumph of a million 
Chinese is not an amiable sound, and I was glad that 
that hate was never likely to be directed at me. 

The months passed. A king abdicated, casting a 
profound gloom over the British, straining for a time 
their relations with the Americans. Chiang Kai-Shek 
was kidnapped at Sianfu, and all China was smitten 
with grief, suddenly, beyond expectation, like the 
people of Britain at the death of King George V. 
When Madaie Chiang flew to her husband’s side all 
China wept, and when he was released all the fire- 
crackers in China went off at once in a fine blast of 
sound. I liked the Chinese more and admired them 
more, but lest I should become quite captivated cor- 
rection was at hand. 

It came in two episodes. In the first we discovered, 
as a result of a fire that upset their plans, that the 
members of our organization, which had been built up 


over a number of years, were not what they seemed. 
Not only was an unholy syndicate, headed by our 
“No. 1 Chinese’, a man of charm and intelligence 
whom we had trusted completely, systematically 
robbing the Company; they were also extorting 
money from all the other staff and agents by the threat 
of recommending their dismissal or the cancellation of 
their dealerships. This discovery was salutary but 
not pleasant. The second episode occurred when I was 
on a trip down-river, and called for the night at a place 
called Siangyin which was notorious, as I discovered 
afterwards, for the lack of scruple and the anti-foreign 
sentiments of its citizens. Our Dealer, who was young 
and not verv effective, gave a party for me and two 
senior Chinese members of our staff who were with 
me. I decided to sleep in the inn where the dinner 
was held, and in due course fell into the surfeited 
slumber which usually follows these functions. I 
woke at dead of night to find my young interpreter 
shaking my arm, and at the same moment became 
aware of a great tumult outside, as of an angry crowd 
beating on a door. 

‘““What is that row?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, Sir, it is the Bad Men of the Town.”’ 

‘What the devil do they want ?”’ 

“Oh, Sir, they want you.’’ 

‘“What for ?’’ 

‘For raping the singsong girl 

‘‘What! Who raped a singsong girl ?”’ 

‘Nobody, Sir, but.the Bad Men say you did ...”’ 

I found myself shaking unpleasantly. The uproar 
outside grew louder, and seemed far more menacing 
when I realised it was directed at me. The time for 
discussion, I felt, had not yet come; telling him to 
return to the other Chinese, I flung on my clothes and 
decamped ignominiously through the window just as 
a rending of timber told me that the front door had 
given way. 

Nor did I stop moving until I had gained my motor 
launch by the wharf half a mile away. I listened for 
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the pursuit but there was none, nor did my friends 
return; so after taking the biggest whisky I have 
ever seen consumed I armed myself with a sizeable 
spanner and, accompanied by my faithful boat’s crew 
—an old man and a boy—set off as I hoped to the 
rescue. It was an uneasy journey through the black 
lanes and alleys, running the gauntlet of imagined 
hostile eyes, but following my ears I came presently 
to the police station whither the fracas had adjourned. 
In the main hall my friends, the local authorities and 
a nasty selection from the rough element were 
screaming vituperations at one another. My side, 
sadly outnumbered but with the conviction of rectitude, 
was putting up a good show but was slowly but surely 
being shouted down. A mob, Chinese or other, may 
work itself up to the pitch where it will take violent 
action, but once the crisis is past and the matter is one 
of discussion again, the danger is usually past. I 
entered violently, made straight for the men I took to 
be the magistrates, and began to make my denun- 
cjation. I used few Chinese words, and those mostly 
obscene. Huge, unkempt, wild-eyed and not yet 
hoarse, I fairly irrupted into the conversation, cursing, 
swearing and shouting at the top of my _ voice. 
Gradually my opponents fell out of the battle. Between 
spasms of abuse that had served me well as a coach 
of oarsmen on the Cam, I bandied the names of the 
Ceneralissimo and King George in Chinese! As soon 
as I felt I had the floor I bade my allies join in with 
protests against this international outrage, this horrible 
jettison of Face. The magistrates weakened rapidly 
from now on, and in the end I think they were as glad 
as we were to see a document signed by both parties 
to the effect that a misunderstanding had occurred. 

I suppose I was expected to pay compensation 2 
somebody—it was my money they wanted, not my " : 
but it was an uncomfortable experience, we ie 
idiom of my present trade, ‘‘a shaky do i An aes 
to do some explaining to a very angry poges Socal 
I got back to Changsha and read an item in the 
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Press to the effect that a huge foreigner, after raping 
an actress at Siangyin, had fought his way out with 
a revolver. 

This sort of thing is real and vivid, and for a time 
my feelings for China took a turn for the worse, but 
gradually subtler and more continuous impressions 
asserted themselves. It was not very obvious in 
Hunan, but China was at this time undergoing a 
dynamic and very far-reaching change of heart. The 
profoundness and universality of the popular reaction 
to the Sianfu episode was an indication, while that 
event itself was a great and almost a final stage towards 
Chinese unity. There were other signs. On Chiang’s 
birthday the people of China subscribed, city by city, 
to buy an Air Force. When Changsha’s contribution 
of three American aircraft was ceremoniously handed 
over by Hunan’s governor, Ho Chien, the felicitous 
choice of names for the planes, ‘‘Changsha’’, ‘‘Opium 
Suppression No. 1’’ and ‘“‘Opium Suppression No. 2”, 
was loudly applauded by the crowd; but for me the 
most impressive sight was the vast assembly of school- 
children. There were thousands of them, from 
kindergarten to university age, the girls hideous in 
blue gym tunics and wrinkly stockings, the boys 
mostly in boy scout uniform, all possessed with an 
immense earnestness and all being brought up to the 
ideas and ideals of a New China. 

In general J thought there was a very English 
quality about the Hunanese. Hard people, clever 
with money (sometimes too clever), industrious, re- 
spectable, appreciative of good workmanship, good 
ship-builders, good road-builders, eaters of good plain 
food, intolerant of airs and graces and foreign non- 
senses: a nation of farmers, shopkeepers, watermen 
and tradesmen, each with his own dignity and pride. 
I thought if the idealism that was being poured into 
the children was going to be superimposed on that 
great material soundness, something very fine must 
be the result. 

I left Changsha in the spring of 1937 and for nearly 
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a 
two years my life was colourful and varied. I was 
engaged in exploring Kwangtung Province from a base 
in Canton when war began in July, and I heard the 
whistle and crash of bombs, now familiar to most of 
uS, first in that city. In March 1988 I paid Changsha 
a flying visit, arriving in a lorry from the icy heights 
of the Pass of Nine Precipices that divides North from 
South China, investigating a new road. I did not stay 
long, just long enough to see the fine roads being 
slowly ground down by the deluge of military traffic 
that had descended on the Province, and to nate that 
the city was enjoying something of a boom from the 
access of prosperous refugees and equally prosperous 
government departments. The main shopping street 
had been widened but was still thronged with people, 
and the old bustle of River Street was unchanged. 
That summer both Hankow and Canton fell to the 
Japanese. I plunged into the interior to the west, 
looking for new trade routes after both the Yangtse 
and the Canton-Hankow railway were lost, my travels 
taking me all along the south coast, far and wide in 
Kwangsi, through Kweichow to Chungking and later 
to Yunnan. It was in Kweiyang that I had a chance 
encounter with the British Ambassador, who told me 
that Changsha was in flames. 

I had a job to do in Yunnan, and went on a very 
grim journey in a backward corner of that backward 
Province, but in January 1939 a telegram summoned 
me urgently to Changsha. I had about one thousand 
miles to travel in an old car on wet mountain roads, 
so I was tired and in no state to withstand shocks as, 
in the failing light of a winter afternoon, I first . 
my eyes on that awful desolation where a eiaein city 
had been. A time had come when the ee 
commanders had decided that, with the Japanes 

5; kow in the north and Kiangsi in the 
Seo from - ieee Pa Cheque. ehey tad 
east, they cota no 5 me sei 

aie “Scorched Earth’’ policy on a 
oye eo pric ay noe went round pouring 
il in one the doors and windows of every house 
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in street after street, and in the middle of the night 
more troops drove past in lorries, lobbing hand- 
grenades and incendiary bombs. Combustion was 
rapid. No adequate warning had been given (there is 
no doubt that the local authorities had completely lost 
their heads) and many of the citizens had no time to 
salvage their lives, much less their property from 
what was then the biggest fire in recorded history. 
The foreigners talked of. ‘‘Scorched Flesh Policy’’, 
and there was reason in the bitter jest. The soldiers 
must have become infected with a mad lust for 
destruction, for where the fire flagged they stoked it 
with oil, and what would not burn they assailed with 
axe and crowbar. ‘Three days later, while an occa- 
sional fiame still darted among the ashes, there came 
not the Japanese but the Generalissimo himself to 
investigate the disaster. I believe heads were cut off, 
probably the wrong ones. When I arrived a few weeks 
later the city was still dead. A few of the very poor 
had crept back to build themselves hovels of matting 
between what walls still stood, and in the remote 
northern area a few shops, saved by the prevailing 
wind, were tentatively opening their shutters; but 
the main streets were not only destroyed, they were 
obliterated without trace in the indistinguishable 
acres of rubble and ash. Out on the river one junk 
drifted aimlessly downstream, not bothering to stop at 
Changsha. 

I found that the foreign community, what remained 
of it, had mostly taken refuge at the two oil instal- 
lations a few miles downstream, and I went down to 
join the British element at the A. P.C. I found them, 
as was not surprising, a tired and jaded crowd, but in 
good heart. he fluid stocks from the Club had been 
saved, and were helping to maintain morale. My 
Company had sent me to take charge while the present 
Changsha man took a holiday, so as soon as he had 
gone I gathered our belongings and moved up to our 
little house on the Island. Others moved back—some 
were there already; we restored what was left of the 
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drink to the Club, and I settled down to await Maurice’s 
return 1n a certain amount of comfort. 

Days dragged by, and weeks, and a month, and 
slowly I came to know that there had been a ‘‘change 
of policy ; Maurice was not coming back, and I 
bitterly resigned myself to sit out the summer. It 
was a dismal prospect. I was 25. I had nothing to 
do, and hardly anybody to do it with. Of an evening 
I might wander up to the Club to drink rice wine 
flavoured with orange in the company of the Norwegian 
Commissioner of Customs, who was 40, the Russian 
Commissioner of the Salt Gabelle, who was 50, and 
the German dye merchant, who later celebrated his 
own sixtieth birthday, and his natural son’s ninth, with 
a tremendously drunk luncheon party. Down at the 
installations were a handful of younger men and 
H. M. S. “‘Sandpiper’’, but though we did our best 
to be sociable the lack of interest, ambition and gin 
overshadowed our intermittent foregatherings. Even 
Yo Lo Shan lost its charm for me in the end, its sylvan 
solitude offering too little contrast to the lonely inertia 
of my little house. The Salt and Customs officials had 
a certain amount of work to do, but the businessmen 
were for the most part merely watchdogs. It was hoped 
that when the Japanese arrived we should be able to 
protect our Companies’ interests and in due course 
reopen our business behind the Japanese lines. 

Note ‘‘when the Japanese arrived’: it seemed so 
certain to happen in time. There was a series of 
panics, and rumour was our daily news. By two 
months after the fire some thousands of people had 
returned to Changsha, mostly of the poorer classes. 
Hawkers appeared along the skeletal streets, selling 
toilet articles first, and cigarettes—goods which had 
filtered through deviously from Shanghai. Trade 
opened one eye, and an occasional junk pulled in to 
pay interport duty on a cargo of rice or salt, but in 
March a menacing move by the Japanese away to the 
east threw the authorities into a flutter, and they sent 
everybody out of the city again. I layed 2—1 against 


the Japanese taking the city in a fortnight, found 
plenty of takers, and won. People were just beginning 
to come back when there was a worse panic—the Japs 
were coming down from the north this time—and one 
night the military, halting trafic in the river by 
shooting over the bows, put a bullet through my 
window. This time I only offered evens against the 
Japanese, and again I won. 

With the coming of summer the fighting lapsed and 
the citizens came back yet again. This time, as 
rumour continued to be favourable, more came and 
more, so that by autumn there were over 100,000 
citizens in the city shell again, and the Commissioner’s 
daily Customs revenues were up to five and six figures. 
For the foreigners,—oh dear God, how the hours 
crawled! The electric supply was gone of course—no 
ice, no fans: the earth lay and sweated and we did 
likewise. ‘There is a dynamic quality in defeat which 
will not let it rest. Though military operations were 
static and generally encouraging, defeat was still 
working on the minds of the commanders. One day 
from the top of Yo Lo Shan I observed that the 
Changteh road along which I had come had been put 
out of commission, great chunks chopped neatly out 
of it every hundred yards, the bridges destroyed. 
The northern arm of the railway had been demolished 
long ago; presently came gangs otf workmen who tore 
up the metals to the south, and the puffing of the 
engines that were hauling them away grew daily 
fainter until we could hear it no more. Next the 
southern motor road was blasted and dug away; we 
began to feel shut in, and we looked more and more to 
the day when we should escape downstream behind the 
Japanese lines. In spite of apprehensions and our 
loyalty to China, there were moments when we almost 
longed for the enemy, who alone, it seemed, could free 
us from the boredom and frustration. September 1939 
came and shed its new horror into our dullened minds. 
Old Heinrichsohn the German and I pooled every scrap 
of war news we could glean, grieving together at the 


CHANGSHA | si 
) . ‘ a a ae 
world’s affliction—he was a patriot as well as a ] 
ieee last on interminable summer Sacer 
soldiers on both sides pi 
again. In September ines oe adh rags Seen 
in October the High Command decid i ‘ha ines Mag 
the pincer thrusts from agree ge 
north and east, Changsha could 
no longer be held. This time the city was evacuated ; 
real earnest, and in 24 hours not a single civilian a 
to be found ashore. Foreigners, under orders of the 
Senior Naval Officer, took their belongin b 
their junks and launches and sailed” cae = 
a nen beg oy reckoned it must be the 
after an evening of hi hl ae teen 
— : ghly stimulated converse we 
retired to bed with our expectations and dreams. 
ss - bs = red: and I pes nearly thrust from our 
aren one oh ie ty explosion. We rushed 
see tes : nothing was to be seen but dark- 
g to be heard but the creak and ripple of 
anchored shipping. We went back to bed and tried to 
sleep until the next detonation at dawn put an end to 
any idea of repose. We half expected to see Japanese 
warships steaming up the river, but discovered, on the 
contrary, that the Chinese had mined the river during 
the night, and in the brighter light we could discern 
these horrid engines, their baleful horns piercing the 
surface, bobbing gently like devilish water-lilies out in 
the channel. The first explosion we had heard was 
caused by a sampan containing twenty-one refugees, of 
whom the only survivor had been arrested (so the 
soldier told us) for sabotage. A big junk came charging 
up later in the morning before a stiff northerly breeze, 
disregarded or never heard the warning shots from the 
shore; after the fragments had subsided or sunk the 
skipper was still falling through the air, twisting and 
turning foolishly, to vanish with hardly a splash in the 
choppy waters. There were others, and there were 
air raids and alarming rumours, and every hour we 
scanned the river to the north. Every time we saw 


nothing. 
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It is difficult to allocate to a particular moment the 
rebirth of confidence after a period of alarm. First we 
became inured to a state of emergency, then we 
suddenly realised it did not exist any more. No 
retreating Chinese soldiers came straggling back. 
There were civilian fugitives, some with ugly stories 
to relate—those who had remained quietly in their 
villages expecting that the Japanese would respect 
their helplessness were horribly disillusioned—but 
there was no sign of a general retreat. On the contrary 
reports of a great Chinese victory, vague and faint at 
first but growing in detail and weight, began to trickle 
+n. We never discovered what really happened. We 
know the Japanese intended to take Changsha—they 
announced that they had done so the day they started 
what was to have been the final drive. We had good 
reason to believe that the Chinese did not mean to hold 
it—certainly the general concerned had retreated with 
his staff to Hengyang, a hundred odd miles to the rear. 
Yet somehow, contrary to the expectation of the High 
Command of either side a bitter battle was fought, a 
soldier’s battle, and thousands of Japanese were killed. 
The general hastened forward to take his curtain, 
a great victory was celebrated all over China, and 
we were doomed to resume our dreary vigil. Poor 
Changsha began to recuperate yet again. | 

Shops and stalls reopened, restaurants began to 
function, there was presently even a theatre, but this 
time something was missing. The naval officer who 
had sown the mines had expected the enemy to reap 
them in short order; in thirty miles upstream and 
down from the city seven hundred mines had been 
dropped overboard, at haphazard and by night, and 
nobody knew where they were. Above Changsha old 
steam launches and small junks crept gingerly through 
the minefields to Siangtan, but the great fleets that 
were wont to bring up the teeming produce of ‘The 
Lake no longer jostled one another along the broken 
wharves. For a while the people waited, hoping that 
the Government would help them, but meanwhile an 
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ever-increasing concentration of junks, laden with The 
Lake’s autumn crops and all kinds of produce from 
Szechwan, was accumulating down at Siangyin. The 
merchants and their crews finally demanded permission 
from the military to make the journey as best they 
a the commander, after long protest, washed 

One unforgettable day in late November, when the 
sun shone bravely and the blessed breeze blew steadily 
from the north, the skippers of twelve hundred and 
fifty junks hoisted their sails, pushed off and steered 
into the channel. They did not falter or hang back; 
rather there developed a race, each eager to be the first 
to challenge the lurking peril of the waters. Almost 
at once one hit a mine and disintegrated with a frightful 
detonation, then another, but still the armada came on. 
Altogether perhaps twenty went in fragments to the 
bottom, but the great bulk of the fleet came safely, 
irresistibly to harbour. I was greatly moved as | stood 
on the foreshore and watched that endless procession of 
white sails stretching away down the blue reach; and 
as the first ship dropped her sail with a creak and a 
clatter and nosed round on to the Customs moorings 
I was fain to join the Chinese onlookers in a cheer. 
Changsha was a port again. 

That was 1939. Every year without fail the Japanese 
matched into Hunan, and every year the men of Hunan 
threw them out again, because that is the sort of 
people the Hunanese are—it cannot be an accident that 
Changsha was Japan’s one stumbling-block for all 
those vears. ‘There are no great names 1n this story ; 
what they did was done without leaders, suddenly, 
ruthlessly, in ‘rresistible force like the sailing of the 
junks from Siangyin. One day, perhaps sooner than 
we think—for the boy scouts and student girls of 1937 
are children no more—all China will move as one force 
directed by that one great man who is a great idea. 
Heaven help China’s enemies on that day. 


Sudhindranath Datta 


CYCLONE 


I 


N rainy days I still remember her. 
As green grows grey, she dominates the 
scene, 
An image of abstraction, dancing round 
In spotlights of selective memory, 
All eyes and cheeks, before the curtain falls. 
And, spectacle, at once, uniting with 
Spectator, I comfortably forget 
My forty years and more; the dewlap which, 
Even uplifted, fills a mirror’s face; 
The sagging paunch which hides my timid toes; 
The overlay of hair, undone by draughts, 
Unable to distinguish brow from crown. 
Insurance now I know, of course, to be 
The surest solace in this world of woe, 
But the punctual tribute of first-fruits 
Depletes my larder, leaving little there 
For tissues wasting fast, and famine food 
Must, at my age, accelerate the end. 
Well, I am not yet dead! So how should I 
Consent to close these eyes until they see 
All landlords dispossessed, or, at the least, 
A foreclosed mortgage on the hollow house 
Of lordly neighbours, and those spoilt darlings 
Taught rudimental manners and some sense? 


II 


The soft rain shuts me in a magic ring, 
Obliterating all consuming cares. 
The alley leading from my lodging seems 
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An unblazed trail which hankers for the tread 

Of pioneers; and, at its rainbow end, 

The secret world awaits discovery. 

Then, I forget that just beyond my view 

Gleaners squabble over the share of trash: 

Hate and envy vie in cut-throat auction : 

The seeds of atavistic massacres 

Are broadcast over fallow fields. Despots, 

Fach more total than the last, contend there 

To usurp the thrones of Caesars exiled 

Or executed; while the sun, that lone 

Watcher, no longer can protect his skies. 

Brute spurts of chthonic darkness, forcing out 

The Golden Spigot, cascade, submerging 

The teeming anthills, and, held in a noose 

Of encircling bombers, Anima sounds 

Like the death rattle of divinity. 

Thus values fall throughout the universe, 

And only those with freeholds to enjoy 

Dare deny this patent truth. As for me, 

I sweat from dawn to dusk, but all I save, 

When back and belly have received their due, 

Is pitifully small and needs must be 

Without avail, for bonds are poor in yield, 

Whereas from land returns are safe and sound. 

And yet I hear it glibly said that if 

Dictatorship of Winston, too, should fail 

To perpetrate an Empire, surely then 

The common man, who commonly is thought 

To bear the crushing weight of social growth 

By dint of footholds based on common rights, 

Would, with his load, be swept clean off the earth. 

No wonder that my conscience hesitates _ 

To join in catcalls aimed at Adolph’s Reich! 


Til 


But into this satanic emptifiess 
Her sacred presence brings the miracle 
Of faith which reason cannot whittle down. 
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And then, forthwith, my base and brutish flesh, 
Made up of rotting fat and foetid lymph, 
Numb heart and mind convulsed by discontent, 
Sloughs off excrescences of time and space 

‘To be recast into the Holy Grail. 

Within the secret cycle of my dreams, 

The hero of my own high tragedy, 

I then set up my youthful Arcady 

Which needs no soldiers, guns or aeroplanes; 
A state where justice rules, and charity, 

Noesis and goodwill coadjutate ; | 
Where life is lived, and beasts of prey do not 
Infest the woods; where youth unfettered plays 
In meads through which the Golden River flows, 
And, swept by balmy winds, the sunset sky 
Returns, to dust, the dust in falling dew. 

Thus hopes of generations past come home 

To rest on earth again, and olive trees 

Locarno planted, start to fructify. 


IV 


By then, perhaps, whetting his thirsty sword, 
Thor lay, already ambushed, deep within 
Diluvial clouds. At least, I] Duce 

Had long since begun to ape the savage 

Who drowns his fears by chanting martial runes ; 
While, like a leper from a byegone age, 

Trotsky, with warning bell, caused all the doors 
Along the endless road to close at his 

Approach. But heritage of countless suns 
Entangled in her lambent hair: taut limbs 
Bearing the moonlight bloom of ripened grapes: 
The blue depths of her eyes flashing with scorn 
Limber as lightning : the works of Goethe 

And Hoelderlin, Rilke and Thomas Mann 
Nestling in alcoved walls: Bach sonatas 

Left lying open on the clavier’s rack : 

Arched ceilings casting lamplight back on beams 
Of centenarian oak: the dim town 
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Shielding her votive lamp against the wind 
In airy folds within her cloak, the long 
Night through, telling her beads beside the bed 
In which old Culture dreams his carefree dreams : 
Against the contemplation of such scenes 
My attic window view of Nazi clowns | 
Heiling around the torchlit swastika, 

Showed them as trolls without significance. 
Indelible, by contrast, seems the grief 
Of speechless partings lost in rainy days. 


V 


In thus concluding I was wholly wrong ; 
For only in appearance, now I claim, 

Does good conflict with evil, false with true, 
Or beauty stand apart from ugliness, 
Whereas in substance they are quite the same, 
Each plus and minus, alternating poles 
Within a changing field; and pundits say 
That, while the Ego may be Satan’s spawn, 
Yet man’s imponderable will, by turns, 

Can hasten or retard the pendulum. 

Volition, none the less, I cannot place 
Among such contrasts; nor has Lila helped, 
Since, deaf to my behests, she did not call 

Me up at noon according to the plan. 

For all that she is not a fickle nymph 

As is that minx, her friend; at least, she knows 
That opportunity is shy and may 

Not be enjoyed before the world’s wide gaze. 
Is then the villain of the piece, perhaps, 

Her own Othello, or did trumpet blasts, 
Blown by his greenhorn Iago, rouse her from 
The cloister of my adult silences? 

The cause be what it may, let her reflect 
That, though desires be inarticulate, 

Yet money talks and will be heard, no doubt, 
Dictating still, beyond the last full stop. 


If it were otherwise, Marwaris soon 

Would find their tallest bids at sales turned down, 

And pauper children of Bengal would own 

Their humble homes, and whores would quit the 
streets. 

Am I a pervert, then, or beggar born 

That I should scorn the filly for the jade? 


VI 


Vain are dreams; impotent the will. It 1s 
An act of mental self-abuse to rant, 

In ineffectual rebellion, 

Against the desolation of old age 

And, sheltering within the pall of rain, 

To pile up particles of memory 

As bastions to stem its dread advance. 

But history abounds in spells of waste, 

When progress ceases, while earth hibernates 
And, in their courses, stars ignore outright 
Defections of a lost somnambulist ; 

When, chewing bitter cud, life serves its term, 
Imprisoned in the dark night of the soul. 
Then men, become post-facto prophets, see 
Death unredeemed succeeding birth in sin; 
No reason activates their faith, which falls 
Into invertebrate anxiety ; 

And offspring pray in vain to gods estranged 
For congruence their fathers once enjoyed : 
But, all the time, they further fall apart, 
Isolates all, each in his own thin air, 
Unanimated by the Holy Ghost. 

There, private hells consume them constantly, 
Without destroying their impurities. 

Yet are they cold, because, marooned upon 
An island in the archipelago 

Of space where utmost entropy is reached, 
They cannot radiate or gather heat; 

And introspection sheds no guiding light. 
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So, intuition lost, I stand aghast 

And stare bemused at all-concealing rain 

Only to find mute phantoms looming large : 
Lenin embalmed, haunting the cryptic steppes ; 
Trotsky pulverized into Mexique dust; | 
The secret Stalin, Hitler’s friend and foe ; 

The corpse of strangled Spain; beheaded F rance ; 
And gasping China, set upon by rats. 

Alas, for eyes which cannot pierce the rain 
Even to see if she is living still. 


September, 1940 


Translated from the Bengali by THE AvutHor in collabor- 
ation with OswaLp SKILBECK 


Josh Malihabadi 
THE DEFEAT OF SORROW 


KARING a dark veil over his face 

Sorrow came unto me and said: 

I have been sent by meadows here 
And springs departed, none knows where. 
The lamps in the hall where past lies dead 
Ask thee to heave cool draughts of breath. 
The dream of Future bids me advise 
That thou shouldst never close thine eyes. 
The smile which is the source of Life 
Has asked thee for hot tears of blood. 


Hearing this harrowing tale I walked 
Towards Sorrow, and advancing said : 
Whom else but thee should lovers wed? 
Come, put thine arms around my neck. 


When Sorrow heard this strange reply _ 
He pushed back the veil from his face and smiled. 


Translated from the Urdu by AHMED ALI 


A bu Sayeed Ayyub 


THE THEORY OF BEAUTY 
AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


UST as to a man who is eager for a drink of water 
an elucidation of the theory of its molecular 
structure will be irritating, and its actual chemical 

analysis into hydrogen and oxygen infuriating, so to 
people who are interesed in art solely as what moves 
or delights them plulosophical ratiocination about it 
may be provocative only of disgust. And yet the arid 
labyrinths of aesthetic theory have lured pure artists 
like Tagore no less than pure philosophers like Kant. 
What has entranced and benumbed our intellectual 
faculties in a moment of ecstatic thrill, rouses the same 
analytical intellect to keen activity once the thrill 1s 
past. When the nightingale’s music has faded away 
across the meadows and is buried deep in the next 
valley glades, we not only ask with Keats, ‘‘Was it 
a vision or a waking dream ?’’- but are intrigued by 
questions as to the ultimate nature of that vision and 
its place in the world of things or thoughts. I need 
not therefore feel too diffident about doing what the 
aesthetic purist may liken to botanizing over one’s 
mother’s grave. 

In the course of an address delivered at Dacca 
University many years ago ‘Tagore said, ‘‘Every 
object which fully asserts its existence to us because 
of its inherent finality is beautiful; it is what is called 
in Sanskrit manohara, ‘the stealer of the mind’—the 
mind which stands between the subject and _ the 
object.’’ I would like to dwell a little on this phrase 
‘the stealer of the mind’—a literal and at the same 
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time the most apt translation of manohara. The chief 
instrument of knowledge which the mind possesses, 
apart trom sensation, is the concept or general idea; 
and the most important use that we make of concepts 
is to distinguish between the reality and unreality of 
things with their help. Sensation alone is inadequate 
for the purpose, for between a very faint sensation and 
a very vivid image there is no appreciable difference, 
nor are hallucinations and dreams felt to be unreal 
while they last. An object can be apprehended as real 
only when it is caught in a network of universal re- 
lations with all the other objects of our common 
experience. Philosophers have shown that this task 
is accomplished through the instrumentality of 
concepts, concepts of space and time, of cause and 
effect, of substance and attribute, and so forth. Now 
if the mind together with its machinery of concepts is 
stolen and hidden away—in other words, made 1in- 
operative by an object of beauty—an interesting result 
would seem to ensure. Such an object could not be 
assigned the status of reality, because it is unrelated 
to other objects. There are no concepts at hand to 
locate it or fit it into the world of common experience, 
for the experience of beauty fills the soul to the 
exclusion of everything else. ‘Outside the duration of 
aesthetic transport the Venus de Milo is of course only 
a block of marble with its due place in the world of 
facts, and can have its hard reality put beyond dispute 
by being kicked, 1f any one felt curious or courageous 
enough to emulate the eminent Dr. Johnson. It 1s 
only at the moment of artistic experience that its 
reality gives way. 

ch ts the ie of thought pursued by Croce, and 
developed further by Collingwood. According to 
Collingwood, in the aesthetic enjoyment of a picture 
or a statue we do not perceive it; strictly speaking we 
only imagine it. As he puts it, ‘The sanene 
experience cares nothing for the reality > aes ae 
of its object. It 1s neither true nor 14 os eg 
purpose: it simply ignores the distinction. 
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no such ching as ie: SO- eealled artistic illusion, for 
illusion means believing in the reality of that which is 
unreal, and art does not believe in the reality of 
anything at all. This non-assertive, non-logical 
attitude is imagination in the proper sense of that 
word,’’ 

To my mind, however, this is going further than 
the facts warrant. No doubt the artistic attitude is 
alien to conceptualization, and consequently the kind 
of reality which belongs to a table or a cat cannot be 
attributed to a picture or a statue, far less to a poem. 
But that surely is not the only way of apprehending 
reality. The world as a whole is, if anything, more 
real to us than this bit of paper before me, though no 
concepts relate it in time and space or by way of causal 
sequence to anything else, since there is nothing else 
to relate it to. Again our dream world, while we are 
dreaming, is apprehended to be fully as real as waking 
experience. In the case of dreams though, there is 
the waking world to which they could be related, but 
as a matter of fact are not related; and that is the 
reason why they are rejected as unreal—outside the 
dream. In the dream itself their unrelatedness to the 
larger world of waking experience does not trouble us, 
for then the waking world has been completely 
obliterated. Likewise, the object of artistic experience, 
so long as it 1s actually being experienced, has an 
immediately felt reality which is not conferred upon 
it by concepts, and possesses a status very different 
from that of the evanescent images which flit across 
our minds. Dream rather than imagination is the 
psychological analogue of art. Both these, the con- 
tents of dream and of aesthetic transport, bear the 
indubitable or, at any rate, undoubted stamp of reality 
so long as they last, and show a curious asymmetry 
in their relation to the so-called real world. ‘The 
dream is totally negated and rejected by waking 
experience, but it does not reciprocally negate the 
waking world; it simply loses all consciousness of the 
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latter. Similarly aesthetic experience completely 
obliterates but does not deny the mundane facts: on 
the other hand, it is itself negated but is not forgotten 
by normal experience. 

It is negated and yet the negation is never complete 
—that is where it differs from a dream. When the 
spell of the drama is broken, Dushmanta and 
Shakuntala dissolve like the visitants of our dieams, 
and their meeting and separation and reunion become 
unreal relations between shadowy beings: their’s is 
not that hard and kickable reality (I am thinking of 
Dr. Johnson again) that belongs to our flesh and blood 
friends and their trivial affaires de cceur. And yet 
Kalidasa’s and Shakespeare’s dramas—let us call them 
their dreams—can never be rejected as your or my 
dreams are every morning. Beyond our actual 
aesthetic contact with them, throughout our lives, 
perhaps throughout the life of humanity, they leave 
something unnegatable and imperishable. 

What is this imperishable residue of artistic 
illusion ?—-In one word, this is the significance of art, 
the ultimate value which it points to or embodies in 
itself. It is interesting to notice how the most intran- 
sigent art-for-art-sakists and champions of poésie pure 
have sooner or later, unwillingly, almost petulantly, 
admitted the necessity of going beyond mere shape and 
sound and colour and texture to account for the full 
value of art. Clive Bell, an indefatigable subjectivist 
in aesthetics, who identifies a work of art with its 
ability to provoke a peculiar emotion in us, locates this 
ability, at least in the case of the visual arts, In the 
abstract relations of lines and colours—in their form, 
that is to say—and calls that form significant which 1s 
capable of evoking this unique emotion. AL whole 
chapter follows in which he resolutely shuts his eyes 
to the question that is staring him in the face: sigmi- 
ficant of what? Ultimately his subjectivistic resolution 
breaks down and he distinguishes between significant 
and insignificant forms, not, as hitherto, by _the 
former’s ability to produce a psychologically unique 


state, but by saying that ‘‘significant form is form 
behind which we catch a sense of ultimate reality’’, 
Clive Bell, being solely preoccupied with art, does not 
feel called upon to commit himself about the nature of 
ultimate reality, but this refusal to commit would 
naturally leave the way open to the Hegelians to bring 
in their Absolute Idea by defining art as its sensuous 
embodiment, and to a more religiously inclined person 
like Rabindranath to decipher in art and natural 
beauty the signature of God. To be sure, Hegel 
preceded Clive Bell by a century, and Tagore, though 
the latter’s contemporary, has not to my knowledge 
been influenced by him. I have brought in the very 
earth-bound aesthetics of Clive Bell merely as a 
stepping-stone to the Upanishadic flights of Tagore’s 
aesthetic fancies. 


The main trend of Rabindranath Tagore’s theory 
of Beauty is contained in a characteristic metaphor, 
which occurs again and again in his writings, prose as 
well as verse. He sees in natural beauty an epistle 
sent by God to the sensitive soul of man, and in the 
work of art man’s reply to it: 


I woke and found His letter with the morning. 

When the night grows still and stars come out one by one, 
I will spread it on my lap and stay silent. 

The rustling leaves will read it aloud to me, the rushing 
stream will chant it, and the seven wise stars will sing it to 
me from the sky. 


This is in ‘‘Fruit-gathering’’; and in one of his 
Bengali essays bearing the caption ‘‘Creation’’ 
Tagore says, ‘‘Man’s voice rang out in a song: 
vour letter of invitation has reverberated on the 
strings of my heart; in thought and feeling and 
action I have accepted it; and how else can I reply 
to its eternal beauty but by using my voice and 
brush and chisel to the limit of my ability, and making 
my reply beautiful too.’? (My translation.) All this 
Is very poetical still, but in the same article there 
occurs a more direct statement of his position: ‘‘The 
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problem of art is to explain the formless through form, 
to see form enfolded by the formless.’ This is almost 


enough to the well-known Hegelian summing up of 
art as the expression of the super-sensible through the 
sensible. The obvious difference is that the super- 
sensible for Hegel is a metaphysical concept, though 
of course the highest of concepts—the Absolute Idea 
—whereas for Tagore the formless is the personal 
Deity of love and devotion. Further, Tagore speaks 
of the realization of the self in nature and art quite as 
often, and with quite as much emphasis, as he speaks 
of the manifestation of God in them. ‘The contrast 
with Hegel here is significant. In Hegel’s philosophy 
the self is only one of the many aspects of the Absolute, 
and although it is assigned a high degree of reality, 
that 1s because there is more of the Absolute realized 
in the human soul than in a lamp-post. But Tagore 
with his never-failing Upanishadic background thinks 
of the self or Atman as transcendental, and can never 
forget that in the Upanishads it is equal in meta- 
physical status and finality to Brahman (the Absolute), 
and ultimately identical with that. As a matter of 
fact his usual utterances on the subject are typified by 
the following sentence: ‘‘In a poem, a picture, or a 
song, in the manifold curves of a Grecian vase, when 
I come face to face with the perfect and ultimate One, 
the one within me goes out and finds its unity with 
it.’ The beautiful is that in which the soul has found 
a kindred, or rather with which it has established 
kinship, by moulding it into its own shape. . 

I have spoken before of Collingwood’s conception of 
art as imagination. In his more recent treatment of 
the subject emphasis has shifted to expression as the 
essence of art. Not that imagination has ceased to 
play an important role; as a matter of fact gre 
and imagination are made interdependent and a aia 
indistinguishable from each other. He ae , mf 
been. to be sure, raised to a higher level, a level a 
wiiah: we: ATe-aGt just passively aware of the emotion- 
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A Re ee eee 
ad Ss fees that Sweep across the canvas of 
their flight. Ac cep, attend to them by arresting 

ght. As creators and appreciators of art we 
become conscious of our emotions in all their richness 
and depth, which otherwise would have possessed ‘ys 
fora moment and then left us vacant as before. When 
we have imaginatively expressed an emotion, it is no 
longer the emotion which possesses us but we who 
possess it. The externalization of this expression in 
written words Or painted canvas is either irrelevant 
to artistic creation as such, or is merely subsidiary, an 
aid to the inner activity of imagination. It is to be 
understood, however, that the artistic imagination can 
work only through the medium of words or lines and 
colours. ‘The ‘inglorious Milton’ may be mute in so 
far as he has not uttered aloud his poetic composition, 
or written it down. If he has not even composed his 
epic, as we say, in his head in a pattern of words and 
a sequence of imagery, but has merely been stirred by 
vague feelings and incoherent fancies, then he is no 
Milton, glorious or inglorious. It is only the attempt 
to communicate to others what the artist has expressed 
to himself clearly and completely which Collingwood 
finds inessential to art. That is what distinguishes his 
theory from other emotional theories of art. Tolsto, 
for instance, thought of the work of art not as an aid 
to self-expression, but as a vehicle for conveying to 
the audience some valuable experience of the artist. 
For Collingwood, on the other hand,. the artist in his 
creative moment is wholly individualistic; his one 
purpose as an artist is to make his experiences clearer 
and fuller to himself, whether he makes use of pen 
and brush and chisel or not. One may admit, 
nevertheless, that the artist who habitually dwells in 
an ivory tower will have only trivial emotions Hi 
express. The fuller his emotional commerce ie 
mankind and the deeper his understanding of . 
crests and troughs of history, the more significant 01 


art will be. | 
In spite of his religious transcendentalism, Tagore 
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as an artist must hav ; and anes 
urge for phe pens “Hie raalatoeas age a ee 
eee of a eaghroe of this, ough te ees 
only as secon . ; ; 
ee ‘aca a = : - res being yielded 
and the infinite. Let me aise ns [ mage 
Bengali essay: ‘‘Th ee 

“SSAY ere 1S a pain inside the heart 
which cries for expression, expression in line and 
colour and tone, in the metrical pattern of words and 
the rhythmic movement of limbs. Whoever has 
listened to this passionate cry in his breast has had 
to push aside the routine of office, the pressure of 
business, the insistent counsel of well-meaning friends, ' 
and walk out on the streets with perhaps only a tam- 
bura in his hands.’ Although this urge for expression 
is instinctive, it is not to be classed with the other 
instincts of the animal world. It serves no biological 
needs, and its survival value is nil. It is an overflow 
of the surplus in man, his pure joy in himself and his 
surroundings. And just as the supreme delight of 
God ‘bursts into a myriad stars, so it is man’s joy that 
breathes life in the chiselled block of marble and the 
painted piece of canvas. The work of art is man’s 
leela as creation 1s God’s. Leela is play and yet not 
quite play, for although play too comes out of joy, its 
urge is biological and not:spiritual. It 1s a sort of 
unconscious rehearsal for the serious business of life 
which the grown-ups have to face. In it young animals 
and little children learn how to chase and hunt and 
fight, and in general how to outdo their rivals in the 
great game of life which is to come, whereas art is 
essentially non-biological. ‘Tagore's conception of art 
as an instinctive urge as well as his refusal to think 
of it as play (as Schiller and Spencer and, in our own 
time, Croce have thought) reminds us of Alexander. 
Alexander likens art to the constructive instinct of 
beavers and of bees, but insists that art has taken the 
instinct completely out of its biological plane. Art 1s 
construction as an end in itself, construction for the 
joy of construction. And if it occurs to any one to 
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brush over a piece of canvas, the reply is obvious. As 
Coleridge puts it, we know a man for a poet by the 
fact that he makes us poets. ‘‘We know that he is 
expressing his emotions by the fact that he is enabling 
us to express ours.’ 

Close to, but also contrasted with, these attempts to 
find an instinctive basis for the creativity of art, is 
the theory of Caudwell, the avowed Marxist, who sees 
in art not an instinct but a substitute for an instinct, 
biologically and economically a very useful substitute 
indeed. I should love to hear the horrified comments 
of an aesthete like Clive Bell on it, but perhaps he 
was too shocked to utter a word. Caudwell would 
have it that in the classless society of primitive com- 
munism, the artistic activities of man—song and dance 
and the drawings on the cave walls—were a completely 
social affair. On special occasions like the sowing of 
seeds or the harvesting of corn the primitive peoples 
have invariably an elaborate ritual of community sing- 
ing and dancing. ‘These occasions demand a consider- 
able release of the instinctive energies of the herd, but 
nature has provided no special instinct for such supra- 
animal activities of man. ‘‘Thus,’’ writes Caudwell, 
“‘poetry, combined with dance, ritual and music, becomes 
the great switch-board of instinctive energy of the 
tribe, directing it into trains of collective actions whose. 
immediate causes or gratifications are not in the visual 
field, and which are not automatically decided by 
instinct.’’ That is to say, Caudwell refuses to consider 
art as anything but a weapon in the Darwinian 
struggle. If all that is in man could be ‘accounted for 
by biology and economics, then, I suppose, this would 
be the highest position that could be assigned to art 
in human society. But lovers of art from time 
immemorial have felt, and still continue to feel, in spite 
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: on the biological plane 
under duress. There is something that is perpetually 
impelling him to leave this plane and take to his wings, 
—even if it be but for a few rare moments. Art can be 
more appropriately identified with man’s ‘ viewless 
wings’ than with his paleolithic tools. Am I then sub- 
scribing to ‘escapism’ in art? That depends on 
what you understand by escapism, or rather on the 
question whether you recognize any demands that are 
not economic. If you do not, then all artistic activity: 
not covered by Caudwell’s definition is escapist in the 
bad sense of the term. But if the possibility of planes 
of being other than, if not higher than, the economic 
plane be admitted, and man’s longing to reach to them 
seen to be as deep-rooted as his desire to eat and mate, 
then art as an extra-economic activity is by no means 
escapist, for it is intimately related to an essential 
part of man falling outside Caudwell’s universe of 
discourse. 

Alankara Shastra or the aesthetic theory of ancient 
and medieval India seems to have had surprisingly 
little influence on Tagore. One possible though partial 
reason might be that the Sanskrit writers on the theory 
of literature were primarily concerned with the drama, 
whereas Tagore was first and foremost a lyrical poet. 
Naturally he was much more interested in the aesthetic 
problems suggested by lyrical poetry than those by 
the drama. On the few occasions, though, when he 
did happen to theorize about the latter, his position 
proves to be not far from the alankarika’s. In his 
preface to a volume of essays on literary criticism, he 
says he was long puzzled by'the difficulty as to how 
tragic scenes in a drama could give us. aesthetic 
pleasure. Aristotle evidently did not satisfy him. 
The solution that he himself reached was that in the 
course of our quotidian existence when nothing exciting 
or moving happens, our consciousness becomes drowsy 
and we are oppressed by the grey monotony of exis- 


tence. Tragedy, by arousing pity and terror, shocks 
us out of this torpor and makes our mind feel intensely 
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its own being. It is this self-apprehension which gives 
us the thrill of aesthetic delight. I believe the rasavadi 
alankarikas, particularly of the later period, would 
agree with this on the whole, but would have expressed 
themselves rather differently and I think more 
adequately. They differentiate between our ordinary 
emotions and the nine fundamental rasas. An emotion 
has to be taken altogether out of its physical and 
biological context, made pure and disinterested and 
impersonal, to become a rasa. asa is not merely 
emotion recollected in tranquillity; it 1s not even an 
emotional state chastened by the Aristotelian catharsis, 
It does not belong to the normal, psychic realm at all; 
it is aloukika or trans-empiric, for which a new 
faculty has been postulated and named bhogikarana— 
which might I suppose be paraphrased into English as 
the faculty of contemplating an emotion, as distin- 
guished from the condition of being excited by it. 
Normally we never look at our emotions; by predis- 
posing us for action they make us look before and after ; 
if pleasurable, we become eager to get hold of the source 
and retain it, if otherwise, we adjust ourselves for flight 
or for fight. It is only when a work of art dulls the 
keen point of biological impulses, and enables us to 
contemplate our emotions as ends and not as means— 
that is to say, in the form of rasa—that we can 
apprehend its true character and realize its pure 
essence. This self-knowledge is the basis of aesthetic 
rapture. 


This article is based on a lecture given to the Bombay 
Tagore Society 


Oswald Shilbeck 


...FOR DUTIES IN INDIA 


A FTER lying flat upon his back for six solid hours, 
solid was the word. ‘These hours had been solid 

and, for the first time, the stupid eatch-phrase had 
a meaning. After lying flat upon his back for six solid 
hours, he stealthily raised his left arm through the 
darkness. His wrist watch glowed back at him: half 
past five. It was time. ‘‘Are you awake?’ he 
whispered and her answer came soullessly, dispirited, 
the sigh of something dead: ‘‘Yes’’. He fumbled 
for the little hanging switch and a glare struck them 
from the canopy above the bed. 

“Fave you been awake long?’’ He need not have 
asked. Each knew that the other had been conscious 
all through those solid hours, conventionally shamming 
sleep rather than force agony into words. 

“T have not slept at all.’’ 

“Tt is half past five.’’ 

‘Ves,’ | 

Her face had a hard, dry look; she, the only one 
who had ever been more lovely in the mornings. Yet, 
even now, she was most beautiful. He pushed down 
the sheet and the eiderdown and revealed her naked- 
ness, exquisite, as it had always been for five years; 
but he felt no passion; only a wretched tenderness. 
He took her in his arms and rolled over. He knew 
she felt no passion either. He took her as a symbol, 
or, perhaps, in unhurried recapitulation of their five 
vears together. Tears dropped on her cheeks and, 
mingling with her own, trickled in a little sale 
onto the pillowcase. Suddenly the telephone calle 
stridently from the side table and, without moving his 
body, he stretched and took 1t. Yes? The 
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attenuated voice of the night operator came squawking 
back: ‘‘You asked to be called at five thirty.” 
“Right.’’? As he put the instrument down, the house 
trembled slightly with the passing of the first under- 
ground train, far below. After a few moments he lay 
still again, his heart thumping between her breasts, 
Well, he thought, so that is the last time. Her eyes 
were closed, but he saw behind them and she was 
thinking: well, so that is the last time. He turned 
away and lay on his back. She made only two small 
movements; a hand came to rest on his bare arm 
and her mouth gave one little uncontrolled quiver. 
Through the hole in the studio skylight, where a 
splinter of shrapnel had pierced the glass, Kensington 
fog spilled lazily in. Fog, he thought, perhaps... 
No, surely the aircraft will not take off in fog? 
perhaps... But it is better, now the time has come, 
to get it over. Yes, it is better. 

He stepped quickly out of bed and her hand flopped 
onto the sheet as he drew away. Near by, his uniform 
and underclothes hung from a chair or had fallen on 
the rug beside it. A big suit-case lay open on the 
floor and inside was displayed, with all the implied 
horror, his new tropical kit. He kicked the lid shut 
with a sullen foot and, wrapping a towel round his 
middle, strode to the bathroom. He pushed aside the 
assortment of creams and powders, lipsticks and 
tweezers, which spattered the toilet table, and emptied 
his sponge bag into the cleared space. Looking up 
into the large frameless mirror, he saw that he was 
unshaven, haggard, old. Five years; and he had not 
been really young when it began, while she was still 
no more than three and twenty. Twenty-three and 
firm and lovely. His jowl sagged, admit it, just 2 
little and his belly protruded, just a little. But hers 
was the figure of an athletic schoolboy with a bosom 
incongruously added; if the word bosom could be use 
for anything so crisply impertinent. It was unfatr. 
Life was unfair, thank God! She loved him, jow! 
belly and all. 
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He put down his razor and sponged the soap from 
his face. On the closed pan lid she had left some 
fragile underthing. Love of their love poured over 
him and he took it up and. pressed it to his eyes. It 
smelled of her. 

Back in the bedroom, he dressed quickly. She lay 
there, making neither sound nor movement. So this 
was good-bye. When would he see her again ? When? 
He snapped the suit-case shut and stood it up, then, 
moving to the bed, he forced himself to speak sharply. 
‘‘Now I am going, quite quickly,’’ he said. She 
opened her eyes slowly and in them he saw all the 
sorrow of all the wars which man had ever made on 
man. Her eyes in which, till then, he had seen only 
happiness, excitement, love, lust, anger or mischief, 
now were filled with that unspeakable misery. He 
bent over and kissed her lightly once, almost im- 
personally and, turning, quickly took his case and 
made for the door. As he crossed the studio, one 
sound struck him a blow from behind, one tiny sound. 
It was the cry of a very sick child whose toy balloon 
has burst. 

At Paddington the fog was thicker and the porter 
coughed as he struggled through the barrier with his 
big case. He sat himself down in a first class corner. 
He sat and waited. And waited. Nothing happened. 
It could not start, this train. Such a train could not 
start. Something must intervene. This kind of 
catastrophe happened to others, one read of them ; but 
not to him. Then, unexpectedly, the train was moving 
and the windows of the adjoining carriages were sliding 
silently away. O, quicker, quicker! He sat there 
drumming on his knees. If tt were done—when “tis 
donez—then ?twere well it were done quickly. But the 
windows passed slower and more slowly and then stop- 
ped. He realized that a local train had arrived beside 
him, while his own had not moved at all and it wee 
reprieve! He jumped out onto the Sasa ipa 
ing, elated, but somewhere far away towar . te ee 
a small green flag fluttered and a porter pusned 1) 
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back and slammed the prison door and, before he had 
fully understood its meaning, the soulless slums of 
Notting Hill, with blitzed and broken windows, were 
slipping past. 

Late that night he wrote her a letter. On a far tip 
of England, sitting shivering with cold and loneliness 
in the gloomy gaiety of an officers’ mess, he wrote her 
the last letter from home. Five hundred words, he 
wrote, about their next meeting—their next meeting 
and another hundred about the way he loved her. But 
it was no use; love could not be expressed in wordy. 
terms; it was like music or pure mathematics; as well 
set a ballad to a Bach fugue. The fog had lifted with 
the wind and, trembling now with fear as well as cold 
and loneliness, he was fetched away to where, by 
lamplight in a barn, they dressed him for cold death: 
battle dress, two trousers, socks and stockings, flying 
suit, overcoat, pneumatic life-belt and three blankets. 
With nine other victims, he waddled across a hundred 
yards of howling night to the waiting aircraft and 
clambered to a seat in that tin box. None spoke but 
the wind. They waited, while the lights flicked on 
and off. And they waited. At length the pilot arrived 
to show them their parachutes and how to open the 
emergency doors. ‘‘There is no oxygen,’’ he said, 
“‘but I will try not to go high. And, for Christ’s sake, 
don’t put on these lights; we’re a sitting target as it 
is, with this moon!’’ Moon? Outside, the night was 
jet velvet crushed against the glass. Soon the motors 
were roaring, with sparks flashing away past the 
windows and, soon again, a row of red lights passed in 
geometric progression and the bumping evened out. 
He stood outside himself and surveyed, with proper 
contempt, the craven figure swathed, shaking in its 
blankets. Then, it seemed, he wandered back three 
hundred miles to where she lay, again sleepless, 10 
what had been their bed. Tenderly, he leaned over to 
kiss her, but his body was far distant and, though she 
stirred with a strange presence in the room, there was 
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Se ee a 
no recognition in her eyes. Outside the broken sky- 
light, he thought he heard a siren moan. : 

_ Back in the metal container, the windows became 
lighter and lighter till, suddenly, a full moon threw 
contorted shadows of a row of muffled figures onto the 
opposite wall. Receding downwards, their universe 
became a vast ocean of cloud, white in the moon. 
White in the moon the long road lies That leads me 
from my love. He had bought her a pocket Housman 
the day before. The day before; was that the day 
before! He had wanted to read her: White in the 
moon, but the words would not come, so he had marked 
it and left it for her to read after he should be gone. 
Now he tried to comfort himself with the last lines, 
but they were too easy, the logic was too facile and, 
in a world at war, there was no comfort to be found. 

At over two hundred miles an hour, time ceases to 
have its earth-bound meaning and, from then on, his 
life unrolled unreally. Lisbon, without black-out, was 
a fairy ring of dancing lights; Gibraltar, a stale slice 
of imperial cake; Biskra, a mocking echo of dead 
France. Eastwards from Libya, marked pompously 
by Mussolini’s economically synthetic arch, tracks of 
once warring vehicles criss-crossed each other in the 
sand like some vast, nightmare shunting yard. From 
above, the pyramids were children’s mud pies and the 
chin of the Sphinx itself was propped with sand-bags. 

In the bars of Cairo, forgotten men opened their mouths 
too. wide to laugh too loud. He scanned the hungry 
faces anxiously and, asking each: Have you left a 
woman at home? heard the answer always come : Yes, 
but. Then, Cairo no more than an unpleasant dream, 
faster and faster passed the phantom world below. 
Bethlehem, perched amid its contoured hills; Basra, 
dead and better dead and then, at last, his soul in 
London and his spirit lagging in a western sae 
thev landed his hollow body on the bald expanse 0 
India. Night was falling and they called it dinner 
time, but he knew that she was sitting down to lunch 


alone. 
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Six and a half hours and six and a half thousand 
miles were momently telescoped as he began to write 
the next letter: My woman darling, For five years | 
thought I loved you. Now I know how much I do. When 
I come home... Outside the window, trains conversed 
in irritable trebles as they rolled in from Poona or 
rattled out to Delhi. When I come home.... He 
put down his pen to think. If he reached home after 
three years, how could they face that meeting? If the 
parting had been unbearable, how unthinkable must 
be a reunion three years delayed. The hope of it was. 
all that life had left and if it were not to be, death could 
not come too quickly, but there was, none the less, 
terror in its distant prospect. How should he greet 
her? Well, here fam! And she reply: So you are 
back! O, horror that their love should sink to that 
and yet there might be greater horror in unnatural 
silence. The conflict made him faint and giddy and 
he took his pen: I will love you as I never loved before, 
he finished tritely and, leaving the letter, picked his 
way through warm darkness to the mess. 

Drooping allies’ flags hung from the ceiling while, 
round what had once been a piano, drooped a small 
band of wearily jovial subalterns who had tried hard 
to get drunk but had clearly failed. Such festivity 
argued a special cause, and a commercial calendar, 
hanging above the bar, announced: Dec. 25th. The 
studio would be empty of her now, so much he knew 
and, powerless any more to project himself to where she 
might be, he could only picture her sitting with her 
parents, the forsaken wife, before a turkey substitute 
and the wan mawkishness of war plum pudding. 

Christmas Day. Unable to bear the atmosphere of 
the mess, he went out and, hailing a tonga, was jingled 
In acute discomfort to the best restaurant of the town. 
Here he was greeted by a party of new acquaintances 
and joined them, to add another to the little group of 
reluctant exiles. Bad gin followed worse whisky and; 
as dinner was concluded, the waits appeared and maud- 
lin bathos dribbled over. Surely this was the queerest 
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choir ever assembled to clash their separate ways 
through God rest you merry gentlemen; a tall young 
man, pale and parsonic, two hawk-nosed British 
females and a mixed collection of converts of all ages 
and sexes gathered by easy stages on some journey, 
apparently, from Haifa to Hong Kong. The diners 
gulped their drinks, blew their noses and rustled 
rupees into a bag proffered with superb salesmanship 
by a Burmese child, so angelic in appearance that she 
must have been lent from some brothel for the purpose. 
There were few women in the dining-room and those 
who had any pretensions to good looks or to Kuropean 
descent had been appropriated. He surveyed them 
sadly, wondering whether time would so reduce his 
own standards that such anaemic and ill-favoured 
specimens would come within his ken. They giggled 
lasciviously with their escorts, but their eyes were 
tropically tired; they looked unhealthy and they were. 
Their own men were far in Burma making war while 
they made mischief here; but, although seasons of hot 
weather had taken the edge off consciences, they had 
blunted other edges too and the sprightly nymphs their 
swains had left in Boston or San Diego would have little 
enough cause for jealousy, had they the wit to feel it. 
He turned, disgusted, from the pale white women 
and let his mind run loose again. Three years : thirty- 
six months; or more than a thousand days. The vista 
blinded the mind’s eye and imagination crept away to 
hide behind immediate things. And yet, perhaps, 
release could come; he might fall ill or peace might 
be declared. Wild dreams! Sickness must be near 
to death before there was reprieve and war stretched 
out bevond the sky-line of eternity. A thousand ye 
of which, perhaps, this was the first that counted. 
No; one only counted and that was the last. The mee 
He must live for that day ; that meeting. How neces 
‘+ fal] out? He would arrive at a London terminus y 
train, presumably, and thence would satis 
where? Perhaps she could arrange to meet sue at ae 
platform. No, that would be impossible ; they co 
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not meet in front of all those struggling taxi-claimants, 
Where, then? Kensington would be gone and the 
atmosphere of her parents’ home would hardly prove 
a happy choice. They could, of course, make an 
appointment in a restaurant; meet in the bar for 
drinks before a dinner. “They had done that so often 
before that it would seem, perhaps, the thread had 
never snapped; life would carry straight on again, 
No, no, there were people, too, in restaurants and, in 
anv case, how could life carry on from where it had 
left off? Now, he had it! They should meet as they 
were used, in very early days; under the third lamp- 
post on that dull, suburban hill with white gates and 
privet neatly trimmed. Yes, it would be dark and 
no spectators linger under the third lamp-post, so that 
if he should weep—if she should weep . . . Something 
buzzed, with a faint singing note, far back in his head 
and suddenly his vision narrowed down until it seemed 
that he could see nothing but the mouth in the man’s 
face opposite. To pull himself together, he clutched 
urgently: at his knife and fork; they somehow proved 
that he was really there. That mouth opposite was 
asking something: ‘‘What say?’’ and he replied: 
‘‘Bestimmt,’’ then sniggered nervously as the other’s 
look of blank amazement reminded him that this was 
India, not Germany. He mopped the palms of his 
hands on the tails of the table-cloth and excused him- 
self away to the cloakroom for a deep breath of air. 
Time went on and almost all his preconceptions about 
India were proved wrong; but, then, he had had similar 
experiences in each new country he had visited. Spain 
had been notable for its cleanliness; Germany, for the 
slimness of the women; France, for the decorum of 
domestic life. And so, among Indians, he found men 
of charm and culture and women whose beauty left him 
rudely staring. But every cupboard has, perhaps, its 
skeleton and he found all this great country wasted in 4 
— battle of unimaginable fury, which raged betweet 
the ranks of life and death. He must sleep under 4 
stifling net lest some diminutive insect import pollu- 
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tion to his blood stream; venomous snakes, capable of 
unprovoked attack, lurked in trees even within the 
city boundary; each day humans in their hundreds 
died abruptly of terrifying abdominal disease. Yet, 
on the other side, there throbbed in the streets and 
markets fierce life, at a pressure greater, even, than 
in the Cannebiére or the Piazza Venezia. Balance of 
power seemed to have been achieved one day when he 
came across an excited street crowd gesticulating 
angrily over the prone figure of a man whose crime 
appeared to be that he had died in public. 

Delay, in‘India, had become domesticated, but, at 
length, her letters started to arrive; sweet letters full 
of a deeper and more adult affection than he had ex- 
pected from her. She wrote frequently and never 
failed to assure him of her love and loyalty; she also 
made continual reference to the day of his return; their 
next meeting. Her eyes were fixed upon that moment 
as were his own. Did she share his fears, he wondered ? 
Probably not: her equanimity had always stood in 
vivid contrast to his own disquiet. Do not tell ime of 
your infidelities, she wrote, I shall not be interested ; 
or not until we can laugh them over together and, in 
any case, nothing now can break up the love which 1s 
between us. Her bold, calm words were comfort and 
a joy to him, but he was envious of the confidence which 
made them possible. Beside his bed, a leather frame 
enclosed. her photographs. He took it up and gazed 
long and longingly at the tiny snapshot he had made in 
a Buckinghamshire meadow. Against the blue back- 
vround of infinity, her silken head stood fair and her 
bare bodv stood firm below, against the counter loveli- 
ness of roses in a summer hedge. Easy, he thought, 
for her to feel self-confidence! I shall be faithful to 
vou, she continued, for, since you are gone, I can bear 
no male thing near me. He believed her, but could 
not exclude the memory of an England from which 
Englishmen had been banished to Italy, to Africa, to 
India, their place taken by sometimes arrogant visitors. 
Such was the little world in which he had left her 
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beauty unprotected. Again, she wrote: I shall be 
nearing thirty before you return; I hope there will be 
no faded flower waiting here for you. ‘The thought of 
that day keeps me going: may it keep me young! 
That day...that day! It ran in his head like the 
first phrase of an escaping melody. He ‘began to 
wonder whether his brain and even his body would 
survive three years of separation. He slept badly and 
his nerves were torn in shreds. At first, she had come 
to him each night in dreams and he had been happy in 
his sleep. Sometimes she came casually and they took 
a walk together or talked and laughed with friends. 
Then she would wear a jersey, perhaps, and trousers 
but no hat; or it might be that she would come in a 
white evening frock, tall in high-heeled shoes, her 
honey-coloured shoulders bare under the glory of her 
golden head. At other times she came as his woman, 
naked in her need. ‘Then the veins throbbed in his 
neck and he would take her and there find relief. 
Always, as she left him, he woke and searched the 
darkness for the dim time on his wrist: six and a 
half hours subtracted, he would try, then, to go back 
to find her. But, as the weeks went by, she ceased 
to come to him and his dreams became queer phantasies 
from which he woke shaken by terrors unwarranted 
and unexplained. At no time did he dream of that 
day, or if he did, it was not recognizable. He never 
dreamed of it, but more and more he came to think 
of it, until, at last, he came to think of little else. 
Once, searching among newspapers in the mess, he 
came across a copy, three months old, of a popular 
pictorial; an issue which he remembered reading in 
another mess, six thousand and more miles away. 
The centre page contained some cheap so-called psycho- 
logy in an article on the difficulties and dangers of 
war reunions. What trash he had thought it at the 
time! Couples must bear in mind, the authoress ha 
ae that they will not be the same two people who 
a ee They must not assume that they 
ow each other. The woman should be wooe 
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again; the man might be much changed. In no case 
should they sleep together until new barriers had been 
removed. In no case... . and O, God, it was not 
trash, it was not trash! No, they must meet and 
say: Good evening, and: What a lovely day it has 
ii and: Quite like old times; and so to kiss and 
part. 

And life slipped by and nearly slipped away. At 
length, when it was unexpected and hope was dead, 
he found himself going home. The big ship plunged 
and shuddered across the Indian Ocean and there was 
the characteristic smell of paint, ozone and vomit. It 
would have to be by surface, of course, that they would 
send him home, he reflected bitterly; sea takes ten 
times as long! There was no joy in him, his head 
was heavy and all his limbs lay cumbrous in the bunk. 
Then followed a period when rolling and pitching 
ceased and there was left only an insistent pulsation, 
i gnawing vibration which ate into the brain like some 
malignant mould. ‘The ship creaked and cracking 
sounds came from the painted iron above him, as the 
heat forced odd expansions even in that leviathan 
frame. Heat poured down upon the decks and each 
exposed thing was too hot to handle. Heat surged 
down the companion way in tangible but invisible 
billows and welled up into the stifling cabins. Fans 
added to the vibration but were overwhelmed by torrid 
waves which they merely tossed into otherwise cool 
corners. In all India there had never been such heat 
and the Red Sea was well named. 

His thoughts wandered to their country cottage where 
all was peace, no vibration nagged and heat came only 
from the comfortable glow of sparkling logs when cold 
mists hugged outside the house. Should they meet 
there, then? Sit quietly in silence, holding hands, his 
feet upon the curb and firelight playirig tricks amongst 
her hair; then up scrubbed stairs to where a patchwork 
quilt was waiting. Upstairs, the bed where he had 
been a lover once, unnumbered times, stood patiently 


expectant. It hoped a lot of him, that bed; he could 
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not fall mow, Could 28, Could ot? He dread 
he was older and more Se ee ae 

weary by a thousand Indian 
days; with reason, then, he feared to meet her 
‘terrible, avid loveliness. In all the world there was 
one thing no woman could forgive. Somewhere a cynic 
had written that, in love, there is no rechauffage 
possible and, as a healthy coxcomb, he had scoffed 
aloud; but, in those days, a mere week of continence 
had seemed a wasted age, while this new separation 
was a long three years. Supposing. No, the third 
lamp-post it had to be. 

Port Said became a noisy memory and now again 
Gibraltar loomed above; then out into the cold Atlantic 
the convoy steamed to thread its way between the 
lurking submarines. The consciousness of present 
danger, conflicting with his impatience to be home, 
plaved further on his nerves, already plucked into 
discordant jangles. The ship was moving clumsily 
once more and, across the Bav of Biscay, dragged 
slowly as the victim in a horrid dream. Bedraggled, 
dirty plumes on far horizons showed others of their 
convoy, too distant for his peace of mind. It became 
impossible not to spend the hours in search about the 
heaving vicinity for first signs of peril. He gazed on 
floating objects and at unexpected shadows until the 
effort to focus caused his eyes to ache again and soon 
he had convinced himself that disaster could not be long 
postponed. One more day to safety, one more day, 
vet he who had survived a thousand hells, he knew the 
last must conquer. Defeat stood forth in all his 
victories. And there it came! 

A bobbing, peering, devilish Cyclops, clearly to be 
seen. on the port bow: a warning shouts from somic- 
where up above: clang, clang from the ship's tele- 
graph : an irritable growl from the steerage winch at 
slowly the ship began to change its course, shudderingly 
and slow. But then from Cvclops’ belly was dis- 
charged, in monstrous parturition, the foetus of 
death. Quicker and more quickly it leaped towar' 
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them, leaving a forked wake rippling behind. Now, 
with their direction changed, it was making for them 
full amidships. | Slowly, slowly the big ship grumbled: 
round. But quicker, quicker came the darting horror, 
now aiming at their port beam and not a cricket pitch 
away. ; 

He was struggling in cold water, trying to remember 
something which had happened. Had there been a 
sound ? A sudden, cold wave engulfed him and 
drowned his retrospection. He rose, gasping and 
choking and clutched at a red object floating near. 
The water was cold, icy cold all round him. His 
clothes clung sodden, but mercifully he had somehow 
shed his shoes. Above, great nimbus masses mocked 
all feather beds. Over his head, one hovered like a 
nun’s wimple, or, perhaps, more like a nursing sister’s. 
veil. He watched the white clouds change and move 
as in quick-motion film. Time, then, had gone astray, 
it seemed. He raised his left arm frozen, dripping and 
found his watch still there. He tried to read it, but, 
though he saw the hands, their message had no 
meaning. Now his teeth were chattering and the 
gnawing cold was causing intermittent rigor spasms. 
But still he clutched the red object and fretted about 
time. It must be getting late. The time: it mattered 
so. Late she never was. He had a tryst a trust a tryst. 
Tate at the lamp-post. Late. fg 

And it must be half past six already, for here she 
was, swinging down the road. Under the first lamp- 
post the dimmed light showed. her in close pull-over 
and slacks. Her step:was brisk, her head held high. 
She strode along and a pencil from the second lamp 
elinted palely in her hair. Towards the third, she 
paused, searched up and down the road, then moved 
close to the post and waited. - 

Slowly time unfolded and found her waiting still. 
Rare passers-by announced approach with footfalls 
tapping on the flags. Out of the black they came, 
moved through the light and beat rhythmically away 
‘nto the dark once more, their feet measuring the 
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passage of sad seconds which every minute made more 
woe-begone. An hour passed and none was he. Fear 
showed itself. at last in trusting eyes, but still she 
waited on, At length, horror gripped her as a thought 
struck home, horror and hope: the third post from the 
other end! Yes, that it must have been, she murmured 
and knew she fooled herself. Wuth beating heart and 
steps almost as fast, she hastened up the hill; three, 
two, one for certainty and back to three again. But all 
was empty as before. 

The hours dragged and weariness increased till the 
strong, young body withered like a rose. The cold she 
hardly seemed to feel, but after midnight could not 
stand without support. She told herself of unforeseen 
delays, mistakes in dates, in times, in places, but all 
the while she knew: he will not come, he will not come. 
She waited on, some inner voice demanding that she 
wait till one : six and a half hours she waited there, till 
a distant church clock tolled that all was over. She 
clutched the lamp-post, head falling on her arm and 
her heart broke. 

Steps were approaching; left right, left right. She 
dared not breathe; the tension stopped her tears 
and she dabbed her eyes with a small handkerchief. 
Her face was ghastly white; white in the moon.... 
A male cough broke the night and steps came closer. 
A uniform swung dimly into view and then a voice 
called out: ‘‘Say, you look blue; how ’bout I see you 
home?’’ She uttered one small crv and fled and ran 
and ran and ran. ; 

He was cold, cold and life was almost frozen out of 
him. He grabbed with all remaining strength at the 
red talisman. His dwindling vitality depended on it 
and, at all costs, he knew he must hold onto life. The 
turbulent waves threw him this way and that, while 
the water sang in his ears. From time to time he 
thought he could catch largo passages, above the roariug 
of the sea. He had always meant to have the Largo 
‘played to him upon his death bed; thought its grand 
fearlessness might ease the terror of that last farewel 
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and here it was. Perhaps the sea knew and now came 
the end. Unmistakably, that was the final phrase! 

‘This is All India Radio... .’’ 

Was he then due to suffer madness before death? 
This was too much! A whistling noise then drowned 
all other sound and the great, billowing clouds broke 
wildly up. White masses rolled to north and south 
and left a clearing over him. The cloud resembling a 
sister’s veil became a sister’s veil. He ceased to clutch 
his talisman as it resolved into red blanket. The ship 
was nowhere to be seen; even the sea was gone. Neat 
rows of beds and spinning fans possessed his vision. 

‘Here is your quinine, Number Six. We can see 
you are better today !’’ 

O, God; so that was it, O, God! There never was 
a ship. She never waited there. And they told him 
he was better! From what? For what? Most of 
three years remained. 


J : V ija ya- Tunga 


THE BUDDHA SAID 


HE things we long for are the things we've left 
T In distant births long past and things we've known. 
With each past death we lett behind the weft 

Called Pain, and took with us the warp untorn 

Of memory of joys primordial— | 

The endless warp on Time’s unending loom. 
Red-patterned there, coiled up and bestial, 

Desire, which grows from birth to birth till doom : 
(And Hope is Habit’s newly-garbed Desire.) 

Vet we unknowing it are mad to make 

Full round of what our feet have trod entire 

And throw our jaded souls in each life’s wake. 


The things we long for are the things we’ve known. 
And longing so endlessly are we born. 


Allan Block 
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THREE POEMS 


SOME HAD DAY-LONG VISIONS 


OME had day-long visions, the host of festive 
Oarsmen gathering noon for future catch 
Saw love assembled on the beach 
Headlong between caves where mastiff 
Was bounder for us and tide’s easy reach. 


They cannot know our failure, ingots of wind 
Who see us wholly like their images 
In welcome storms. Freedom is leading edge 
Of vanity that night must early find 
In porpoise body perennial with urge. 


They must have any concession. I alone favor . 
Their youthful ways, the heroic talk 

Of my perfect love and its lack. 

Greater my guilt is deaf to raver 

Sealing his wide arm to my track. 


NOTES TO A FATHER 
1 


T occurred to me then as now , 
How skilful you were with the poor— 
Daily the staggering bullied your name 

With compliments from the tracks. 
You watched every man’s approach 
Knowing you had knowledge to spare 
Of their far-away lives. 

Did it matter that you had somewhere 
Lost the crabbed look of hatred. 

That killed all former possessions ? 
Your gift of vision had spared you 
Some indignity from the people. 


THREE POEMS 
Among piecemeal legends you chose 
The fame of certainty and a quiet room. 
And when we had our sports 
In the back yard you saw shamelessly 
The thin bodies of your initial love 
As though they were the-actual license 
You had escaped and met. 
Best to be content—despite rumors 
Crowding daily the wires 
We are truly rare, the sharp duplicity 
Of channelized desires, 
Caught in us our casual plots 
Shouting the tyranny of old wares. 


2 


Still call me an acrobat— 

It is surely your own fluid mass 
That hurtles me in space. 

This din I direct prince-like 

Against scandals of volition 
Celebrates our moderate lie. 

In natural function the blood 
Portrays self-evident horrors. 

On the couch we shift positions 

For our wholly delicate women. 

It was you, then, who pointed out 
Those dark promising islands where live 
All specimens and next of kin. 

I forgive you for envisaging 

No more than normal labor gets. 
Across the lawn your form sent 
Always the most serious information, 
More precise than my trespass 

Of your large will and silence. 
Through that lumbering elegy 

You had caught a final view 

Of speeding libraries and my head. 
We carry hazards like old hats 
While in trains of the mind are heaped 
Spoiled harvests of lesser jealousies. 


THE. CITY—TWO LANDSCAPES 
1 


(under white and amber light ) 


HE street I come from 
Waves its smiles and rotogravures, 
Offering masonry and corned tongue. 


My avenues tabulate the trades; 

They hold national fraternity 
Conventions behind brass doors. 

The yarn salesman and the apprentice 
Are bored, preferring boredom ; 

The sausage man appraises sausages. 


Here an oval woman bends and rolls 
Her stocking to the calf, watchful 
Of the red cabbage in the bazaar. 


My city takes rest and limeades, 
Attends briefly the thermostat, 
And discusses recent suicides. 


2 


(under red and purple light ) 


There is Bernard on the beach, 
His red hair and red hands 
Catching the sand in handfuls. 


Daniel warms his knees in the grass 
Where the ample boxwood sheds 
The unskilled caterpillar. 

My dark-complected people 

Are on the screen-porches 

Watching the streetlights swinging. 


The people see red wrinkles 

In their throats; in their beds 

They go from side to side. 

The poet sits writing in poor light; 
Intermittently he withdraws his pipe 
And audibly demands fresh tobacco. 


—_—— 
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TWO SEAMSTRESSES 


| don’t know whether any one ever reads Silas M arner 
nowadays but I was forced to do so in school and 
value it for one principle it taught me. You re- 
member how Silas drowned his grief in working at his 
loom and in counting his gold. His reason ceased to 
function. He became a creature of instinct, one with 
ants, bees and Bergson. This death of thought in the 
endless repetition of one physical action is quite 
common. It’s felt by the hermit telling his beads and 
by the prisoner pacing his cell. I used to feel it myself 
when, to escape the worries of adolescence, I used to 
start copying The Encyclopaedia Britannica in long- 
hand or listing the possible permutations and combin- 
ations of 52 cards. 

Caroline is the only person I’ve ever come across 
who lived entirely within this world of constantly re- 
peated action and deadened thought. Her gray face 
and clothes—she was a mulatto but the grayness was 
caused, I think, by dirt or anaemia or both—her 
perpetually bent body and buzzard-like hump, her 
beady black eyes never lifted from the ground, her 
long crooked fingers, every aspect of her body was as 
specialized as the mandibles of the Amazonian slave- 
making ant or the pollen-baskets of the domestic bee. 
Though I’m very fond of speculation, I found it 1m- 
possible to imagine what her childhood might have 
been. I used to ask my mother and my aunts, for 
whom she sewed, how she had fallen into so inhuman 
a state but they said she’d always been the same. And 
indeed there was something timeless about her just as 
there is about plants. The frailest of flowers 1s not 
so ephemeral as the elephant. Man has destroved the 
prairie chicken and the Tasmanian, but weeds go on 


for ever. . . ; 
I used to pretend I was looking for a book in order 


to go into the bare upstairs room and watch 
my shoulder as. I fumbled in the bookcase I couldn’t 
understand then why she invariably sat in a cele 5 
chair and yet never rocked but now I think that ie ; 
without the physical action the mental association of 7 
rocking-chair with the rocking of a cradle was enoy i 
to bring about a loss of consciousness, a hypnotic ee 
just as the girls at La Salpétriére used to fal] ne 
coma at the mere sight of their usual hypnotist. 
Crouched in this chair, with her whole body focussed 
on the sock of mine she was darning, she took hey 
stitches deliberately and painfully, and yet in a subtle 
rhythm to which her whole quivering little form 
responded, a rhythm as old, I thought, as the pattern 
of African tom-toms or the Navajo rain-dance. 

I would stand staring, fascinated as if by a cobra. 
Sometimes I was afraid my staring would hurt her, 
but even if she hadn’t been wrapped in her mysterivus 
unconsciousness, she had a curious humility that 
always said: ‘‘You’re right and I’m wrong.’’ Her 
every movement was apologetic. If I came into the 
room and said: ‘‘Good morning, Caroline,’’ she 
started a little from her sleep and, without looking up, 
answered in a thin, timorous voice: ‘‘Yessuh,’’ though 
I was only a child. 

Not that she was a Mrs. Gummidge. No word of 
complaint escaped her. Even that might have offended 
someone. When she came to our house on her monthly 
round of the parish, she used to stand by the back door 
until at last some one noticed her, and then would ask 
quietly if my mother had any work for her. 

Not so Mrs. Bishop. She defied adversity and saw 
to it that every one was aware of her courage. he 
rang the doorbell loudly and impatiently, and as soot 
as she was inside would assail my mother something 
like this : 

Mrs. BisHop, loudly because she was de 
some money. My lawyer says he thinks I 
from my coal mines soon, but I’ve got 
then.’’ 


her over 


af: ‘I need 
11 get some 
to live U 
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= MOTHER, loudly because Mrs. Bishop was deaf: 

But I ve already given you lots of money and clothes. 
hide 2 don t you give me something? Give me some 

Mrs. BisHopr: “T don’t feel like working today.’’ 

MorHER: ‘Neither do I, but, Mrs. Bishop, we’re 
not rich and I can’t afford to throw money away. 
You've got plenty of time and strength to work.” 

Mxs. BisHop: ‘‘Kh?” 

MoTHER: “‘I said I can’t give you any money 
unless you work.’’ 

Mrs. BisHop: ‘Oh, all right.” 

No upstairs room for her. She sewed in the parlor, 
with strong sweeping stitches, sighing occasionally and 
holding her work up to admire it. When I came in 
and shouted: ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Bishop,’’ she 
looked up, smiling graciously and showing the strip of 
cotton she wore in place of the false teeth she couldn’t 
afford, and yelled: ‘‘As well as might be expected, 
thank you, and how are vou? JI haven’t seen you in 
a long time.’’ 

She was strangely indifferent to the accidents of 
existence. Once, when she was staying with us for 
lack of other shelter and the house across the street 
caught fire about two in the morning, we finally 
succeeded in waking her. She came out, gave one 
glance and shouted: ‘‘Haven’t you ever seen a fire 
before? Wake me up if our house catches,’’ and then 
went back to bed locking the door behind her. We 
spent the night at the windows, terrified and fascinated 
by the great sheets of flame and steam which seemed 
to snatch at our house, the waves of heat that beat 
through the window-panes, and the river of boiling 
water which gushed from the front door opposite and 
flooded the street, scalding the hremen even through 
their rubber boots. 

I used to imagine that she was a broken-down prima 
donna or actress, so grand was her manner, but her 
past was well known. The only daughter of a Pee 
preacher, she had been left a widow of twenty-one wit! 


Se ee a aS AT ae 


: bit ——— on Pi almost immediately a smal] 
eposit of coal was found. . She didn’t realize that there 
are different degrees of richness and lived with what 
was for her extravagance; a good-sized house with 
several servants and a carriage, and large parties where 
feathered ladies talked of Art and Admiral Dewey. 
But in ten years the coal gave out and she had to eal 
all but the land to pay her debts. Since then she had 
lived, not on her fair-weather friends, but on people 
who hadn’t known her in her glory. She still hoped 
to recover her fortune. 

I remember one day my curiosity rushed me into the 
parlor to ask: ‘“‘Mrs. Bishop, are you happy?’’ But 
she answered: ‘‘Eh?’’ and I fled blushing. 

I didn’t know that Caroline and Mrs. Bishop were 
aware of each other since, although they frequented the 
same houses, each came about once a month and I never 
saw them together. One November morning, however, 
when I had gone out early and was coming back, I saw 
Caroline slowly, painfully, rhythmically progressing 
—you couldn’t call it walking—towards our house. 
Suddenly Mrs. Bishop rushed by, almost running, and 
began to ring the door-bell insistently. Caroline 
started a little and then, coming to the foot of the steps, 
she forced her eyes slowly upwards. ‘Then without 
further gesture she turned and took up her slow 
progress to a supperless bed. ‘‘Thus submissively,” 
I murmured to myself, ‘‘blind Oedipus turned from 
Thebes and Moses from the Promised Land.’’ 

I was romanticizing then, but it seemed somehow 
justified when I heard next day that Caroline had 
died that night. Mother was appointed her execttor 
which meant that she had to pay for the funeral. We 
found an unfinished loaf of bread in her room over the 
grocery-store, and three Bibles. I hadn't supposed 
that she could read. Perhaps she couldn't. 

Mrs. Bishop, however, according to the latest news 
has been using divining-rods and may have ‘found a 
new vein. 


Yu-Mei Lim 


ar 
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SO LIGHTLY HAVE I SLEPT 


oe last three years so lightly have I slept, 
And always is the mind woven in worry’s web, 
That should a feather be blown: across a room, 
Or from my neighbour’s wife a sigh escape, 
I would wake. 


These last three years so lightly have I slept, 
And never is the heart free from clutching memory, 
That should a breeze brush past the house-top, 
Or my neighbour’s wife rustle her silken skirt, 
I would wake. 


These last three years so lightly have I slept, 
And never is the soul free from growing pains, 
That should the moonlight cast a shadow o’er my face, 
Or snow-flakes float across my burning cheek, 
I would wake. 


These last three years so lightly have I slept, 

And always the head lies deep in tangled thoughts, 

That should the glow-worms glide in the still of night, 

Or dew-drops trickle from petals on to grass blades, 
I would wake. 


I will sleep the sleep of the blest, | 

When men’s blood not in rivers but in veins runs, 
No howling winds shall ruffle my curtains, 

Nor storm blasts shake my carved bedposts ; 

I shall slide into the dark of whispered peace, 
Only to waken when dawn whitens the sky, 

And twittering birds fly past my window. 


Akhtar Hussain Raipuri 


THE BURNING GHAT 


re was a smal] waste ground along the bank of 4 
river. Nothing ever grew in it, not a shrub or 
blade of grass. Its soil was black, black as coag- 

ulated blood. The branches of trees on the river bank 
dry and hard, looked wistfully up for clouds, like folk 
in a famine-stricken land. No birds except vultures 
and crows roosted in them. Scattered over it, as far 
as the eye could see, lay bones of the dead. A stray 
human skull, lying here and there, grinned horribly, 
as 1t were in mockery of life. | 

The river flowed slowly and silently, except that 
now and again it would strike against the bank, lift up 
its head and peep over the waste of the ghat, resuming 
its course with a sad shake of the head. 

It was evening. The villagers had gathered to 
cremate a human corpse which lay on the funeral pile. 
An old man poured ghee over it, and a small boy set 1 
alight. The pile began to blaze like a poor man’s hut. 

The mourners sat in two separate groups—the 
men wearing serious faces, the women, with dishevelled 
hair, wailing and beating their breasts now and again. 

The pyre now burnt fiercely. Two men with long 
bamboo poles tried to turn the corpse over, and as they 
did so, pieces of half-burnt flesh shot up and fell over. 
The hungry flames seemed like so many dogs sous 
up the bones between their jaws and licking up t* 
flesh. ‘ce of 
The evening grew into twilight. Thin whitts : 
clouds had crimsoned in the west, se in the _ ae 
stars appeared like shar oints of arrows: 
sounds sm the funeral an sue only to enhance the 
stillness over the waste. : 
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Ajabi, a blacksmith, unfastened his sulfi from the 
corner of a thin towel, filled it with tobacco and placed 
over 1t a few pieces of live coal from the pyre. Then, 
as the silence was too much for him, he looked about to 
see if any one would engage him in conversation. But 
all the mourners seemed sunk, irrecoverably, in gloom. 
At any rate, no one had the courage to clack his tongue 
first. Cupping the sulfi in his two hands the black- 
smith raised it to his lips and pulled at it so long and 
hard that the pieces of coal sent up bright red sparks. 
He coughed in deep enjoyment. Then, as if to a friend 
visible to himself and invisible to others, he said, 
‘“Hari bole, Bhai! Did the bullet get him in his breast, 
I wonder? I lay hidden in the gutter and saw every- 
thing. The young man, holding high the national 
flag, walked at the head of the procession. When the 
processionists reached the square, mounted police 
barred their way, and an officer shouted, ‘Halt!’ Other 
demonstrators cut and ran; but this young fellow, 
brother, had guts of steel. ‘We will march forward, 
keep back,’ he answered.’’ 

‘What nonsense!’’ Chhotu said. ‘‘Where was the 
time for so,many words? ‘The police bore down upon 
us like a storm. Where was the chance to escape? 
We were struck, as it were by lightning, without any 
warning. Many who fell back were trampled under 
the horses’ hooves, some after being dragged going 
down on their faces. Even those on the outskirts had 
their hands and feet smashed by the lathis.”” 

The blacksmith nodded gently with relief. He 
had succeeded in drawing one or two chaps into con- 
versation. He pulled at his sulfi with gusto. 

“As you like, brother. Even if it was as you Say, 
that young man was a lion—no doubt about it. He 
did not budge, and held the flag high, while there 
rained stones and brickbats from the mob and bullets 
from the police. And how did he fall? Like a Jem 
tree in a gale. What a pity! A great hulking chap 


dead 1 instant! Tch! Tch!”’ 
se iene fell over the crowd, broken only by 


Akhtar Hussain Raipuri 


THE BURNING GHAT 


T’ was a small waste ground along the bank of a 
river. Nothing ever grew in it, not a shrub or 
blade of grass. Its soil was black, black as coag- 

ulated blood. The branches of trees on the river bank, 
dry and hard, looked wistfully up for clouds, like folk 
in a famine-stricken land. No birds except vultures 
and crows roosted in them. Scattered over it, as far 
as the eye could see, lay bones of the dead. A stray 
human skull, lying here and there, grinned horribly, 
as it were in mockery of life. | 

The river flowed slowly and silently, except that 
now and again it would strike against the bank, lift up 
its head and peep over the waste of the ghat, resuming 
its course with a sad shake of the head. 

It was evening. The villagers had gathered to 
cremate a human corpse which lay on the funeral pile. 
An old man poured ghee over it, and a small boy set it 
alight. The pile began to blaze like a poor man’s hut. 

The mourners sat in two separate groups—the 
men wearing serious faces, the women, with dishevelled 
hair, wailing and beating their breasts now and again. 

The pyre now burnt fiercely. Two men with long 
bamboo poles tried to turn the corpse over, and as they 
did so, pieces of half-burnt flesh shot up and fell over. 
The hungry flames seemed like so many dogs cracking 
up the bones between their jaws and licking up the 
flesh. 

The evening grew into twilight. Thin whiffs ot 
clouds had crimsoned in the west, and in the east two 
stars appeared like sharp points of arrows. ine 
sounds from the funeral pile served only to enhance ti 
stillness over the waste. 
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At any rate, no one had the courage to clack his tongue 
first. Cupping the sulft in his two hands the black- 
smith raised it to his lips and pulled at it so long and 
hard that the pieces of coal sent up bright red sparks. 
He coughed in deep enjoyment. Then, as if to a friend 
visible to himself and invisible to others, he said, 
‘Hart bole, Bhai! Did the bullet get him in his breast, 
I wonder? I lay hidden in the gutter and saw every- 
thing. The young man, holding high the national 
flag, walked at the head of the procession. When the 
processionists reached the square, mounted police 
barred their way, and an officer shouted, ‘Halt!’ Other 
demonstrators cut and ran; but this young fellow, 
brother, had guts of steel. ‘We will march forward, 
keep back,’ he answered.’’ 

‘What nonsense!’’ Chhotu said. ‘‘Where was the 
time for so,many words? ‘The police bore down upon 
us like a storm. Where was the chance to escape? 
We were struck, as it were by lightning, without any 
warning. Many who fell back were trampled under 
the horses’ hooves, some after being dragged going 
down on their faces. Even those on the outskirts had 
their hands and feet smashed by the lathis.”’ 

The blacksmith nodded gently with relief. He 
had succeeded in drawing one or two chaps into con- 
versation. He pulled at his sulfi with gusto. 

“Ag you like, brother. Even if it was as you say, 
that voung man was a lion—no doubt about it. He 
did not budge, and held the flag high, while there 
rained stones and brickbats from the mob and bullets 
from the police. And how did he fall? Like a giant 
tree in a gale. What a pity! A great hulking chap 


dead in an instant! Tch! Tch!”’ 
Deep silence fell over the crowd, broken only by 


a 
_—_ 
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Stray sobs from the women. The eyes of the me 
seemed glued to something in the fire. It had me 
become pitch dark over the surrounding waste, though 
now and again the blackness was dimly pierced by the 
light from the leaping tongues of flame. 

“Ram Nam Sat hai!’’ exclaimed the Naik suddenly 
shaking his head and sighing deeply. ‘Death 
hangs like a sword over every man’s head, No one 
can dodge it. If this young fellow, his mother's 
precious jewel, had also bolted he would have been alive 
now. But you see, brothers, what is written in fate 
how can it be averted ?”’ 

Lakhu, an artisan, distended his eyes, and said, 
‘“What! My son turn on his heels?’’ He looked for 
approval from face to face. 

“Certainly not!’’ someone said, adding in rebuke 
to the offender, ‘‘You shouldn’t say such things, 
brother. You will hurt the soul of the deceased. He 
may have been a fool but he was not a coward. The 
honour of the national flag was dearer to him than his 
life.’ | 

‘‘(Oon-hoon,’’ muttered the Naik in _ negation. 
‘Does the honour of the country lie in a yard and a 
half of cloth? What a silly thing to say!’’ Then 
turning to the father he said, ‘‘Don’t think I am not 
regretting his death. But, I ask you in your own 
interest, who is going to look after you in your old age? 
A young son is the crown of a family, Yours has left 
behind an old father, an old mother, a young widow 
and small children. Will the country provide for 
them ?”’ 

Lakhu let off a deep sigh. His neighbour had 
spoken the truth. 

“Ves,’’? he thought to himself, ‘‘what will I . 
now? ‘The country belongs to the rich; what sta : 
have the poor in it? House-rent, water-rate, light, ag 
when one dies, the cost of cremation! And en 
end there? No! for there is yet the feast to the det y 
to reckon. The blasted one-eyed god who, proud a 
puffed up like a swollen frog, sits on his throne, 
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wagging his tail!’? And yet he was not quite con- 
vinced that his son had been a fool. Oh, he must have 
known what he was doing and thought it necessary to 
give his life for his country. Was it or was it not 
necessary? Illiterate as he was, he was too dazed to 
make up his mind. 

Shambhoo shook his head in deep commiseration 
and said, ‘‘To think that he was alive only this 
morning, and with each mighty stroke of his sledge- 
hammer was bending the heated iron to his will, and 
vet, a little later a tiny ball of lead comes whizzing 
through the air, penetrates bone and flesh, lodges in 
the heart and—there he is!’’ The last few words 
were accompanied by a suitable gesture of the hand. 
‘‘Hat Ram! How difficult it is to live and how easy 
to die!”’ 

Ajabi, the blacksmith, who, after setting the ball 
of conversation in motion had relapsed into complete 
silence and, tenderly fingering his precious sulf, 
pulled away at it contentedly, now took a hand in the 
discussion. Fanning away with his hands the tobacco 
smoke from his eyes, he said, ‘‘Brother, when a man 
dies, nothing but his name can live after him. And 
yet, even this is denied to the poor. ‘The world does 
not remember any one but the rich. The poor pass 
away, a loss only to their relations, for whom their 
memory for ever remains sharp as a pointed sword. 
But no, their wounds also are healed by time, for they 
have their endless toil to occupy them. And perchance 
when their memory is stirred, it is like an episode from 
a former life.’’ 

Lakhu suddenly began to notice things. Where 
were the fellows who had put his son at the procession’s 
head, flag in hand? He hadn’t seen any of them 
around. ‘‘Yes, big folks they were,’’ he thought 
‘how should they attend an untouchable’s cremation ? 
His mind went back to the question that had troubled 
him. Had his son really been unwise? Or had he 
done the right thing? But then to have faced bullets ! 
What about his family’s claims on him? He looked 


stray sobs from the women. ‘The eyes of the men 
seemed glued to something in the fire. It had now 
become pitch dark over the surrounding waste, though 
now and again the blackness was dimly pierced by the 
light from the leaping tongues of flame. 

“Ram Nam Sat hat!’’ exclaimed the Naik suddenly 
shaking his head and sighing deeply. ‘‘Death 
hangs like a sword over every man’s head. No one 
can dodge it. If this young fellow, his mother’s 
precious jewel, had also bolted he would have been alive 
now. But you see, brothers, what is written in fate, 
how can it be averted ?”’ 

Lakhu, an artisan, distended his eyes, and said, 
‘“‘What! My son turn on his heels?’’ He looked for 
approval from face to face. 

‘Certainly not.!’’ someone said, adding in rebuke 
to the offender, ‘‘You shouldn’t say such things, 
brother. You will hurt the soul of the deceased. He 
may have been a fool but he was not a coward. The 
honour of the national flag was dearer to him than his 
life.’’ | 

‘‘Oon-hoon,’’ muttered the Naik in _ negation. 
“Does the honour of the country lie in a yard and a 
half of cloth? What a silly thing to say!’’ Then 
turning to the father he said, ‘‘Don’t think I am not 
regretting his death. But, I ask you in your own 
interest, who is going to look after you in your old age? 
A young son is the crown. of a family. Yours has leit 
behind an old father, an old mother, a young widow 
and small children. Will the country provide for 
them ?”’ 

Lakhu let off a deep sigh. His neighbour had 
spoken the truth. 

“Ves? he thought to himself, ‘what will I do 
now? The country belongs to the rich; what stake 
have the poor in it? House-rent, water-rate, light, and 
when one dies, the cost of cremation! And does 1t 
end there? No! for there is yet the feast to the deity 
to reckon. The blasted one-eyed god who, proud and 
puffed up like a swollen frog, sits on his throne, 
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wagging his tail!’? And yet he was not quite con- 
vinced that his son had been a fool. Oh, he must have 
known what he was doing and thought it necessary to 
give his life tor his country. Was it or was it not 
necessary? Illiterate as he was, he was too dazed to 
make up his mind, 

Shambhoo shook his head in deep commiseration 
and said, “To think that he was alive only this 
morning, and with each mighty stroke of his sledge- 
hammer was bending the heated iron to his will, and 
vet, a little later a tiny ball of lead comes whizzing 
through the air, penetrates bone and flesh, lodges in 
the heart and—there he is!’’ The last few words 
were accompanied by a suitable gesture of the hand. 
‘“Har Ram! How difficult it is to live and how easy 
to die!”’ 

Ajabi, the blacksmith, who, after setting the ball 
of conversation in motion had relapsed into complete 
silence and, tenderly fingering his precious sulfi, 
pulled away at it contentedly, now took a hand in the 
discussion. Fanning away with his hands the tobacco 
smoke from his eyes, he said, ‘‘Brother, when a man 
dies, nothing but his name can live after him. And 
yet, even this is denied to the poor. The world does 
not remember any one but the rich. ‘The poor pass 
away, a loss only to their relations, for whom their 
memory for ever remains sharp as a pointed sword. 
But no, their wounds also are healed by time, for they 
have their endless toil to occupy them. And perchance 
when their memory is stirred, it is like an episode from 
a former life.’’ 

Lakhu suddenly began to notice things. Where 
were the fellows who had put his son at the processions 
head, flag in hand? He hadn’t seen any of them 
around. ‘Yes, big folks they were,’’ he thought 
“how should they attend an untouchable’s cremation ° 
His mind went back to the question that had troubled 
him. Had his son really been unwise ? Or had a 
done the right thing? But then to have faced bullets: 
What about his family’s claims on him? He looked 
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in the direction of the women, their eyes swollen with 
weeping. He thought of his son’s widow and his. 
grandchildren, infants mostly. His whole frame shook 
with resentment as he realized his helplessness. How 
full of self-interest the world was, he reflected. These 
very sympathisers, his fellow-mourners, untouchables. 
like himself, how much did they really care? In their 
conversation, what delicacy or respect had they shown 
for a man who had died for others, leaving his own 
family in distress? 

‘‘Ajabi, will you find out how much longer this 
affair is going to take ?”’ said the Naik. ‘‘I am hungry 
as a horse.’’ 

‘Good God!’’ screamed Chhotu with gaping eyes. 
‘‘T have just remembered something serious. Karim 
Khan, Subedar, had said that all those who attended 
this cremation would be reported to the police !’’ 

‘‘W-what did you say? Reported to the police? 
Why ?” 

‘‘Because he was Sirkar’s enemy. You see, brothers, 
you become an enemy not only if you fire a bullet 
yourself but also if you receive one; I mean, you 
receive one if you are an enemy. You see, don’t you?”’ 

‘Eh, what ?’’ said the Naik, getting up and dusting 
his clothes. ‘‘Of course, of course! Quite right, you 
have spoken the truth. It wasn’t an ordinary bullet 
that killed him; it was Sirkar’s. My! This matter is 
getting more and more complicated.’’ He called Ajabi 
again. who looked for his towel. preparatory to depar- 
ture. ‘‘You see, Ajabi, this is a serious case. Karim 
Khan, Subedar, is not an ordinary man. Even big 
zamindars of the village stand in awe of him.. He 
‘could get anybody’s house burgled or involve a fellow 
in a case of theft. He is the real ruler of the village!” 

He put the wind up everybody, and they all looked 
about them in fear as if they expected the spirit 0 
Karim Khan to appear on the scene any moment an 
eat them up. 

In the dim light of the stars it seemed that the 

sapless trees, lifting up their gaunt branches like arms; 
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Lakhu sat on the ground with his head between his 
knees. Most of the people had slipped away one by 
one, and by the time the fire had subsided there 
remained only four or five of them. Lakhu was shed- 
ding silent tears, thinking of the men who were 
responsible for his son’s death and had not had the 
decency to attend his cremation. Did not death destroy 
all earthly distinctions? What, did they think their 
own bodies would burn in another kind of fire, their 
ashes be received by a special variety of water? What 
would they have lost if they had only called at his 
house and condoled with the wife and placed a pledge 
of sympathy on the mother’s wound? But perhaps he 
was being too hard on them. The poor fellows might 
have lost their caste or got into trouble with the 
government. They would show their sympathy in 
other ways. Seth Chhajumal, President of the Local 
Congress Committee and chief organizer of the demons- 
tration, was Lakhu’s creditor—surely now that-his son 
had given his precious life in the country’s cause he 
would gladly agree to strike off Lakhu’s debt? And 
Kanwar Partap Singh, the great patriot in the village, 
would without doubt save him from the clutches of 
Karim Khan, Subedar. He thought of his many other 
needs. The rains would soon come. ‘The thatch of 
his cottage would require its annual repairs, the walls 
new plaster. The bund had to be raised. How could 
he cope with all the work? Would not the national 
workers help him? 

The fire now only smouldered. The men came and 
sprinkled water over it and the women burst into fresh 
lamentations. 

“Ram Nam Sat hai!’’ someone shouted. 

“Fooa! hooa! hooa!’? the jackals answered from 


the distance. 


Translated from the Urdu by T. H. ADVANI 


R. C. Ormerod 


LETTER FROM OVERSEAS 
NO. III-MANDU 


ASSING through scrub and jungle by bullock 


tracks, 
Uncertain of roots, creepers or a swinging 


branch, 

What is it to come suddenly when foliage bares 
On an open lake and see beyond in masonry 
The Jahaz Mahal, Ship Palace, a solid nave 
And turrets with light pillars, erect standing 
Reflected in the lake’s placidity. Round and beside, 
Swing-palace, water-palace, many chambers and halls, 
Much bare stone, rubble and crumbling base. 
The lake is still now where the courtiers played, 
The council rooms are silent, no longer are the 
; gaudy colours 
Of fresco and enamelled tile, only a red-gray stone 
Carved a little here, there bare, and the devouring 
jungle, 
Trees and brushwood crowding where streets were 

thronged 
And among treetops visible a cluster of domes. 
Approaching I came at last to the upright mass 
Of Hoshang’s tremendous tomb; the mosque behind, 
Domes round and thick to the westward over the tomb, 
Three great ones to the east, and then the portal 
Jutting over its stairway. Opposite stays 
Only a base and floor of the lost magnificence 
Of Mahmud’s tomb and storeyed victory-tower, 
Last of the conquerors, built on a crumbling slope. 
The mosque stays on the crest, now cleared of jungle, 
Restored and firm, gray among many greens. 
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Climbing across roof to parapet I gazed 
Flence to the forty mile ring of walls, often through 
T’o a dome cracked or solid of a noble’s tomb _ 
And on the southern skyline silhouetted 
The pavilion of Rapmati, courtesan and queen, 
Loved by Baz Bahadur, the weak and handsome, 
Last of the kings. Yet in Rapmati alone 
The city lived, when mosque and tombs and bastions 
Lay in discarding jungle, by her old romance; 
Hindu consort of Moslem prince, who died 
When the Moghul armies came. From her pavilion 
Set on the city wall the hills drop sheer 
And deep to Narbadda and the immense plain 
Lost in haze and distance; on the other side 
All Mandu is set out, roof, tower and jungle. 


Tombs and palaces here, Moslem and aristocrat, 

A few peering scattered by the distant walls. 

There was an arch behind the ruins of Mahmud 

Deep in thickets, clear to a pointed peak, 

And over it scrambling a thick creeper like ivy, 

Nothing beside. Then walls barely from earth 

Protruding and mounds shaped like walls. 

Nothing else of commoner or common huts, 

Dwellings or bazaars. Nothing of Hindu subject 

Here, only pillars in a mosque 

Of different skill, besides a forgotten legend 

Of dynasties and an epic told by villagers 

Of two brothers still in the Malwa plain. _ 

Vet from the soil old shapes have risen, a aca F 
ead, 

Many-armed gods of the pantheon, and in a mound 

An old temple is seen. Nothing but fragments 

Charred and broken, and stones under the earth. 


Yet here was once | 
A Hindu city counting its hundred-thousands ! 
Temples diverse and multiple, twisted statues 
And twisted lanes, the caste and compelling custom 


Of priest, shopkeeper and serf. And all passed 
When the first hot sea of Mussalman pride came down 
That swept through Deccan down to the southern 


kingdoms. 


Remained a nameless proletariat, clerk 

And labourer, artisans learning new arts, 

Not forgetting the old. Soon the uneasy kingdoms 

Fell to Akbar’s unity, uneasier yet 

Province of a distant empire. Then with the tide’s 
reverse 

A Hindu came to Malwa and the Hindu line 

Returning stayed from Mandu. The old city, 

Bare of citizens, crumbled to older jungle. 

Now in the courts of kings black aboriginals 

Keep their scattered villages and scanty fields. 


Here is a monument 
Outlasting the mosque, older than the Hindu city, 
Deriding the small challenge of each, a disorder 
Overmastering that is yet a mightier order, 
Where creepers brush the flanks of oxen, where 

‘ snakes hide 
And the pools are ruffled at night by flying foxes, 
Where firefly and mosquito reign. And against the 

laughter and triumph 

Of destroying time here men have pitted 
The simple dignity of their trial and failure. 


When evening came and bats were fluttering out 
From crypt and chamber, I stood eastwards of the 
mosque 

And in the fading colour saw all blend, 

Walls and foliage. And yet the mosque stood out 

Sharp and stronger into the twilight. I walked 

Through court and colonnade and saw across 
darkened hills 


That faint last turquoise over the sunken sun. 
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Now after many days have ended, palace and street 

Are laid together among forest and green 

Between black villagers and beasts of the earth. 
And in a di 

Beyond the south-west wall, its name a — ai 

Of older blue-throated Vishnu, where dead Jehangir 

F rolicked nights away with his wine and pleasure 

Now with the wheel’s turn among stones and jungle 

A naked Hindu ascetic lives. 


Fred Coldicutt 


THE WILTS PRIVATE’S TALE 


NE night we were all together again sitting on the 

bund and pretending that what we’d just swallowed 

was really rum. Somehow the conversation got 
round to mossy nets. I said I’d be damned if I’d sleep 
under one up the line after all the tales I’d heard of 
blokes being bayonetted or having bombs tucked in 
with them while they were asleep or tangled up in the 
darn things. ‘‘If I’m going to be killed,’’ I said, “‘let 
ie die fighting with me blood up. Not like a bolted 
rabbit.’’ 

“What you want to do,’ advised A., the stubby 

little Wilts corporal, ‘‘is to put your net up in one 
place and sleep in another. That diddles the Japs, and 
vour officer.”’ 
" «’That’s a good idea. I'll remember that when I 
vo up again. I'll risk the malaria. Anyway it’s 
usually the blokes who take all the precautions who 
catch it. But don’t you chaps ever catch the Japs 
asleep ?’’ I asked. . 

si oniee we do,’’? answered K., the Wilts private 
who mucked in with A. and W., the big lance-jack 
from the Lincs. ‘‘We had a little Geordie fellow (got 
him now, I guess) who found seven of ’em asleep in a 
trench. Bunged a grenade in and got the subcheez. 
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‘‘But the best do,’’ he continued, ‘‘was when we took 
Hump (or did he say Camel?—I forget). We were 
going in to the attack up a chaung with bamboo 
thickets up both sides, very gingerly, with the officer 
in front. ‘There were slit trenches along one side and 
we saw him look into them and make a gesture down- 
wards with both hands—like this. We didn’t grasp 
what he meant so we goes up to have a dekko. [ 
shan’t forget the look on the bloke’s face who got there 
first. He peered in; then started back dead white and 
gasping. I don’t mind admitting it gave me a turn. 
The bloody trenches were full of Japs—sleeping—all 
huddled together with their clothes on and _ their 
weapons strewn about. They must have just come 
back from a night patrol because the mutti was still 
caked on their faces. Not a bastard one was awake. 
They laid there like a bunch of hogs, snorin’, just as 
they’d thrown themselves down dead beat. We looked 
at ’em for a few seconds. Then the sergeant said: 
“Tet ’em have it,’’ and we slung in the grenades. 
What a row! and what a mess! Talk about pig 
killing! Must have got quite a score of ’em there.’’ 

‘‘But didn’t they have anv sentries ?”’ 

‘Yeah, but we’d bagged them, every one, and there 
was such a row from all around that they never heard 
us get ’em.”’ | 

“Ave, that’s nothing unusual up there. You come 
back from a patrol or a fatigue, diggin’, wirin’ oT 
cartin’ rations or ammo and you just chucks your 
bundook down, let your equipment slide off and drop 
flat in the bottom of the trench. Flat out you are, 
and a bloody pukka battle can be goin’ on and you 
don’t take f— all notice. Just be there snorin’ and 
unless the old Jap gets right up close nobody troubles 
to wake you up. Seenit many atime. Done.t mysel 
for that matter.’’ 

‘You know the bunker the Japs had on the top of 
351?” W., the Lincs lance-jack, asked his muckars. 
‘Well, I saw a sweet bit 0’ work done there that time. 
Our mob and the Frontier Force Rifles and yours too 
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it with the tanks. As neat as you’ll ever see. The 
Jap had taken a deal of trouble with that bunker. 
They’d taken the top of the hill—it was very steep and 
narrow, if you remember—right off and dug their 
bunker with loopholes all round and the getaway trench 
on the side that wasn’t so steep. Then they covered 
it with a roof of thick bamboos and mutti two to three 
feet thick. Just like concrete. Only a 5.9 or a direct 
hit from a dive bomber would have shifted it. 

‘Well, our lads got within twenty yards of it on 
three sides and could get no further because of the 
cliff but the F.F.R.’s came up from the fourth side 
that wasn’t so steep and got on top of the bunker. 
They tried to dig a hole in the roof but it was too hard 
so we slung charges of ammonal up to ’em. They 
managed to blow a hole with them about a foot wide. 
Then they got a bamboo tube and two tins of petrol 
from the tanks which were down the bottom. ‘Thev 
poured the petrol through the tube which was stuck 
in the hole and bunged a light after it. While they 
were busy on top their mates were sitting by each loop- 
hole just out of the line of fire with a dah in their hands. 
You can imagine what happened when the light went 
in. What a bloody row! You should have heard them 
bastards holler ! 

‘Some tried to squeeze through the loopholes and 
every time a hand appeared the bloke outside would 
take a hefty wallop with his dah. We found several 
fingers, a hand, and a hand and a wrist. Others tried 
to bolt out the back, but of course they got their S 
from the tommy-guns that were waiting for ‘em. 
They just about enjoyed themselves. Not a single Jap 
escaped. But what a death! F— me! That bun 
burnt for twenty-four hours and you could _ - 
buggers screaming, and smell ’em for most of the 
And thev never tried to surrender ?’’ I asked. 

‘No. You hardly ever find ‘em do that. aa 
lot of bastards—they go on fighting even when it's 
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absolutely hopeless. They lie there with their guts 
hanging out and still try and get you. Once we came 
on a wounded Jap trying to crawl back to his lines. 
When he saw us he pulled out a grenade, pressed it to 
his stomach and blew himself to bits. The only ones 
I’ve known to surrender are officers. Most of ’em can 
speak English and are quite intelligent. But as for 
the rest, barring the Imperial Guards, they’re nothing 
but savages.”’ 

“Yes. You’re about right. Barring the Guards 
they are just animals. Filthy lousy pox-ridden 
animals. What horrible sods they look too, especially 
when they’re dead. It’s a pleasure to kill ’em. 
Vermin, that’s what they are. Just bloody vermin;”’ 
and W. spat to emphasize his opinion. | 

“Funny you should say that,’’ I put in, ‘‘after 
that tale about the bunker. Reminds me of the rat 
hunts my Dad used to take me on when I was a boy. 
We used to drive out in our old Ford sedan with our 
dogs: we had three wire-haired terriers and non- 
descript animals we borrowed off the caretaker of the 
Winchcombe Club. That’s in Newbury where I was 
born and lived to ten years ago. Mother used to come 
too. She was only a pint-sized little woman, about 
seven stone nothin’, but rats and horses and cattle 
or anything on four legs and very few on two, she 
didn’t care a cuss for. ‘The place was a_horse- 
knacker’s yard beside a wood, with the berries under 
the old tree stumps where the muck overflowed from 
the slaughter-house and the pigstyes. There were 
bloody great heaps of bones too so you can bet the rats 
had bags of good conna. Only all that meat gave ‘em 
a sort of skin disease that turned ’em bald and yellow; 
sorta scurvy, I suppose. They were some evil-looking 
bastards, believe me. 

‘“‘A couple of the boss’s men would start poking crow" 
bars into the berries which weren’t very deep and 
presently they’d start coming. Sometimes in ones 
and twos but usually in sixes and sevens or even @ 
dozen at a time. Then the fun began! ‘There wert 
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dogs barking, snarling and worrying: men (and 
Mother) shouting and whacking, and running and 
cursing, rats dodging and squeaking and fighting, and 
on the edge of the battle blokes with twelve bores 
picking off the ones that broke through. One was shot 
right at my feet as I chased it. I saw mother get a 
lovely ‘right and left’ with her stick as she waited 
beside a run through the bushes. And could those rats 
fight ! ve seen ’em when they were cornered take a 
flying jump ata dog and fasten onto his nose or his 
lip and die there. It was too warm for our terriers. 
They buggered off early in the proceedings. I think 
it was the guns that really shock their morale. 
We found one a week later in Andover. The care- 
taker’s dog won his spurs though; he was always in 
the hottest of the fray. There was one great Labrador 
amongst other weird and wonderful breeds, which stood 
outside a hole and just seemed to swallow ’em in a 
couple of gulps. Once I missed one as it ran between 
my legs and overbalanced and sat on it. It bit me 
through the finger but I got the bugger all the same. 
Another time we took my uncle and my cousin Bill. 
Uncle fell over and sat right in the overflow from the 
slaughter-house. Bill and I nearly ruptured ourselves 
laughing. Was he meilo! He and the dogs bloody 
near choked us in the car going home. I’ll never forget 
those rat hunts. Not to me bloomin’ dying day.”’ 
(Good old Mum! I've seen a frisky pony we had 
called Hitchy Coo—he had Arab blood in him—rear 
up till the sharves of the trap she’s been driving were 
blootly nigh vertical, and she sitting there, not turning 
a hair, with all the other women screaming and yelling 
their heads off—just waiting for the little bugger to 
come down and behave himself. She’d got what 1t 
sa I wonder to myself, ‘‘Shall I ever take Alan to 
« rat hunt? Will he ever have to go hunting human 
- |< ¢ here ?”’ 
iF aa as in the chaung we went on 
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further and took cover waiting for the tanks.’’ It was 
K. talking again. ‘“‘But some silly c—s_ thought 
they’d be clever and get up the hill opposite. Just as 
they were half way up the tanks let go. What a bloody 
racket! ‘They were sweeping the hill and before the 
poor buggers could take cover I saw a shell explode 
right under one of ’em. He went clean up in the air 
and came down in pieces. Christ, what a mess! I’ve 
seen some bad goes but that’s about the worst. 

‘‘Presently some Japs came sneakin’ out. We lets 
’em get close and then gives it ’em with the Bren. We 
got nigh on a dozen that way. When the tanks had 
finished we went on up. Nothing happened till we got 
within a few yards of the top. ‘They opened up on us 
from the neighbouring hills a regular cross fire. We 
just had to get nichi for a bit. 

‘Well, things got quiet again so the corporal says, 
‘We’ve got t’ find out what’s on top.’ ' 

‘‘So he takes me and we crawl up. We get right up 
without a shot being fired and we see there’s a trench 
on top. We listens and can’t hear anything so we get 
into this trench. We tiptoe along like a couple 0’ 
ruddy burglars and come to a bend. We’re just goin’ 
to poke our noses round when we hear voices. The 
corporal signs to me and I bung over a grenade. 
There’s a hell of a bang; groans and then all the Jap 
M.G.’s open up. Bullets came whizzing over from all 
directions so we crawls back, waits for a lull and gets 
back to the section. The officer is waiting and when 
we told him he said we’d have to go back and see just 
‘what was up there. 

“So, up we crawled again cursing like f—. We 
were just chokin’ for a drink. We got into the trench 
again. Nothing happened. We got to the bend, 
snooped round, saw nobody, went a yard or two further 
and there was a couple o’ officers in an O.P. One was 
speaking on the phone. There were two dead bodies 
lying on the parapet. They saw us as soon as we saw 
them and grabbed their revolvers but we got ‘em with 
our tommy-guns. 
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‘‘No sooner had we settled ’em than the old Jap 
M.G.’s from the other crests let go again. Their 
bullets were smacking into the parapet and zinging over 
in swarms. Nothing could live in the open up there 
so we just had to come down again. 

‘We followed a track through the bamboos below the 
crest but just round a sharp bend there was a Jap 
M.G. That held us up for some time because there 
was a steep drop on one side and the hill on the other. 
Eventually someone got near enough to wound him with 
a grenade. We rushed in and I finished him with a 
burst right in his chest. Nearly cut the bugger in two. 
I remember his face as he lay in that hole, ‘his arm 
hanging loose and sorta snarling at me, like a rat, with 
his great ugly dirty teeth. ‘That’s how I like to get 
‘em. Right in the. guts, the yellow bastards. When 
you’ve seen your mates go, it does yer a world o’ good. 
Give ’em a whole magful. ‘Twenty o’ the best. 

‘“‘Where this Jap had his gun the track sloped 
sharply up to the left. If we hadn’t been wide-o we’d 
have gone on down it. But we’d been caught that way 
before, so we had a dekko round and sure enough there 
was a couple of the little bastards in a pit covering the 
path. ‘They were all set to let us pass them and then 
catch us in the back. Instead we got them in the back 
with a grenade.’”’ es 

“And it was just there that we ran into you, 
interrupts’ A. . 

“Vou mean where Jack B. was killed ?”’ 

“Ave, all through the fault of that bloody fool of an 
officer of vour’n. Give the wrong map reference, 
didn’t he ?”’ 

“Veh, The big c— mistook the feature we were on. 

: firin’ I was just by him 
When you blokes started J ee 
diggin’ a slit trench. We'd only got about d OOF ee 
co there was me and another bloke huggin the ee 
for dear life while this c— kept saying to the C.O. 


ee 
oe 
‘Tthink there’s semen ae wrong, sit 


y 1] e ° 
over the wire, tim where he 


“The C.O. must have been asking 
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was because I heard him say, ‘I think I’m at so-and- 
sO, Sir.’ 

“Just imagine! Bloody officer doesn’t know f~ a]] 
what’s happening or where he’s got his men to. I ask 
yer! That’s the sort of bloody idiots they send us. 
Barely weaned, some o’ ’em. 

‘All that time I was slingin’ grenades down the 
khud as fast as my mate could pass ’em tome. Musta 
slung nigh on forty. Didn’t get up—couldn’t—bullets 
whizzing everywhere. Just lying there, pullin’ the 
pins out and bungin’ ’em over. Dunno how long it 
went on, maybe ten minutes, maybe twenty, but, 
suddenly I got a glimpse of a topee (we wore them 
then). ‘Then it dawned on me what had happened. 
So I bellows out as hard as I can: ‘Cease fire. It’s 
our own lads down there.’ 

‘‘And quite soon the row stopped and we went down 
to see who’d got hurt, and found that Bren-gunner 
lying by his gun with bullets all through him.’’ 

“Aye, poor bastard. Nice kid too. All because of 
that silly c— of an officer. We’d had orders to occupy 
that feature by six o’clock. We got the surprise ot 
our lives when we found it was held. Bloody lucky 
we got off as light as we did. There was enough shit 
flyin’ about you to finish off the whole f—ing Jap 
army. I know I kept pretty nichi.’’ 

“Yes, we were dammed lucky to have only two 
slightly wounded.’’ 

‘Well, if you don’t get some luck up in that bastard 
country,’’ I says, ‘‘it’s a bloody poor look-out. It 18 
all a matter of luck. I’d like to take the silly c— 
who said I am the master of my fate. I am the captaim 
of my soul up there and see if he still felt the same 
after a couple o’ months.”’ 

And on that opinion the debate closed as far as I can 
remember. 


Leslie Southgate 


TWO POEMS 
HARBOUR 
| HARBOURED once in the sky of his face, 


dominant it was. 

And he came unto me by the horizon of his eyes. 
and moved in my shallows, wringing my hand, 
embracing me with the feel of his thigh. 

It was masculine. And a sea within me rose 
flaunting, overreaching, 
taking a steal upon the ocean of his caress. 
But he stayed the beating— 

not now, your pride, I know— 

, a moment later 

his rain spat down 
and I walked through his hands to the city. 


EVENING 


T Teast, my child, 
we have the water’s covering light, 
the boat is in the sedge, 
let’s pity earth and leave tonight. 


The lake will mist 
before the moon, the bird will fly, 
the wind will drop 

and dawn will never hear you cry. 


Quick, pick the bloom . 

across the ditch, my heart is there, 
and as I row . 
look up and plait 1t in your hair. 


Vishwa Mitter Adil 


TWO POEMS 


THE DOORS 


HE slumbering night wears on— 
The blinking eye of the lamp-post standing 

forlorn in its niche 

Is dim with despatr ; 

And those time-worn doors with their years of waiting 

Say, Why doesn’t the wayfarer come? 

Say, Perchance the wayfarer will come 

And we’ll open wide to him our embrace of welcome 

And admit him into that strange new world of ours 

Where Life and Death are like a pack of cards 

Dealt in a delirium of smiles and laughter. 


The night wears softly away— 
The blinking eye of the lamp-post sparkles suddenly. 
Who 1s it that comes there? Where will -he go? 
The wayfarer is mute. But'the pathos of his dim, 
silent footsteps 
Tells its own tale. 
And those time-worn doors with their years of waiting 
Fold the strayed wayfarer into their embrace 
And ask, Is there no remedy for your pain? 
Do you not long for anything save shivering 
shadows of death 
To haunt the heart-beat of your dreams? . 
The wayfarer. is mute—but his bleak gaze travels 1 
search of a refuge 
Where he would be safe, awav from the clutches of 
the crawling moments. 
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The wayfarer sees the silken garments 

Slip off that painted image of bone and flesh 

And thinks it the last ecstasy of pain, 

His reasoning stops ; unmeaning ditties _ 

Rise to his lips like the murmuring of a brook; | 

He crosses the borders of his consciousness. 


The morning sun casts its radiance on the window-pane, 
The call of the shrieking siren comes from afar, 
And smoke curls quietly up into the sky. 
The wayfarer looks at the pile of silken garments 
on the floor, 
The night’s crumpled flowers, 
And opening wide those time-worn doors 
Walks abroad into his world— 
Where millions of his comrades in chains are 
seeking their lost goal, 
Which is to them more of a dream; 
And wonders whether his goal were not that ecstasy 
. of pain. 


VULTURES 
WEARY lonesome path— 


Secrets of unknown terror 
Buried within its trampled breast. 
On its two sides, trees silent, 
Wrapped in the glow of the sun sinking beyond, 
Cold and bare and forlorn, 
The last leaves falling noiselessly away, 
Their branches, shrivelled, dried-up. 
On these branches sit vultures, 
Sick, preoccupied, lost, 
That gaze and: gaze and gaze. 


Though swallows are in flight, 

Two pigeons nestle close by, . 

A woor-pecker sits erect on a twig, 
These famished, woe-begone vultures 
Will nod and nod till they sleep, 


Lovely visions of dissolving carcasses 
Dancing before their langorous eyes. 


Pale lamps, the stars, begin to twinkle. 
The path stretching into the distance, 
The shrivelled branches, 
The nodding vultures— 
Swooning darkness envelopes them all. 


I too will sleep like the nodding vultures, 
My eyes full of visions— 
Of myself, my brethren, the hungry children 

of my land. 
The net of the unknown terror will spread wider. 
What abjection bows down my head! 


Translated from the Urdu by S. P. Kaushal 


A miya Chakra varty 


THE MODERN POETRY OF FAITH 


HIS 1s an age of faith, ushered in by the new poets. 
Contrary to erudite make-believers, modern 
poetry, we should claim, is rooted in profound 

belief. Poets, today, can therefore afford to be gay; 
or unconventional. Waving their banner of tattered 
solemnities they invite you to their colourful poetic 
citadels which are often built in solid stone. Arabes- 
qued and strangely rhythmed in its architecture, the 
basic affirmation of modern verse is there, though 
hidden as the foundations often would be. 

‘To follow the new engineering of verse, we have, 
however, to travel back to the days immediately before 
the last world war. It is from that time, indeed, that 
poetry traces an upward curve of true poetic faith. 

Modern poetry, even in the modernist, that is 1 
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say pyrotechnical, sense began in the days before the 
last great war. To get at the roots of the literature 
that has flourished, say from T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land to W. H., Auden’s New Year Letter we have 
to study the Imagist movement started in the electric 
atmosphere of pre-war literary London. The words 

electric atmosphere’’ are deliberately used, for 
strange as it might seem, even before people knew 
anything about an impending war, or even the remote 
possibility of one, art and literature all over Europe 
had felt the shadow of coming events, not consciously 
but in a dim, disturbed fashion. If we studied journals 
like ‘‘Broom’’ or ‘‘Blast’’, with their pictures. and 
poems of modern scientific war—these were being 
published in 1918 and in the earlier months of 1914— 
we would find there a pervasive feeling of catastrophe 
which the poets fought and with increasing vigour as 
the skies darkened in Europe. Why should this 
catastrophic feeling have persisted, we might ask, after 
the great war itself was over? Was it not sheer 
‘modernist fatalism’’? Well, now we know why. The 
war had not really ended; the forces of evil had still 
to be exorcised; society all over Europe—and in the 
East—had to be built anew upon justice and freedom. 
These ideas, premonitory and then reformist, have 
shaped modern verse. Read Auden’s On the F rontier, 
or Stephen Spender’s Trial of a Judge, or Day Lewis 
poems in A Time to Dance, and you will find that they 
are variations upon the one great theme of civilization 's 
crisis and its new emergence. A great spiritual demo- 
cracy in which the economic and social foundations 
have been laid secure is visualized; the old legacy of 
apparently religious but automatic faith is attacked 
from every side. This poetry is a call to a “New 
Order’’?; but in a human sense. ee 

The Imagist Movement had started as a technica 
counterblast to the repetitive monotone of Georgian 
verse with its insipid gardens, timid emotions, ee 
lack of daring in thought or craftsmanship. But dae 
the intolerance and exaggerations of Imagism, which 
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often showed itself im uncontrolled free verse and 
reckless thought, we can now discern the beginnings 
of a genuine technique, the use of precise words, and 
the inspiration of a creative revolution. To enter into 
technical details is not possible here, but if we take 
up Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and recite a few 
of its choruses, we realize at once the new effects of 
pruning and conscious artistry. Eliot’s subtle use of 
ordinary:speech-rhythms would not have been possible 
without the experiments that Pound and others had 
made, sometimes successfully but often as path- 
breakers. Behind this technical enterprise, we can 
feel a genuine and living sensitiveness; and it is the 
expression of ‘‘felt life’’, a profound acceptance of 
reality even while we sought to control circumstance, 
which is the true index of belief in verse. If the light 
was fitful and glimmering in Ezra Pound—finally to 
evaporate in the atmosphere of fascist Italy—it found 
a storm-proof lamp in Eliot’s greater verse. 

The thought-content of Imagist writing was mainly 
a protest against a perilously self-satisfied social order 
which sought to lull itself at the top of a volcano by 
semi-artistic gossip and class distinction while 
dangerously explosive forces gathered to destroy the 
structure of democracy. 

Then the war came. To the Imagist protest was 
added the conscious and specific protest of disillusioned 
poets like Owen and Sassoon. But the War Poets, as 
they were called, were never defeatists or arm-chair 
critics; many of them laid down their lives in honest 
if misplaced faith so that a greater civilization might 
be born. 

English poetry written after the last great war was 
neither the fruit of bitter despair nor ridden by frustra- 
tion-complex as some critics have made it out to be. 
Indeed, even The Wasteland of Eliot, reputed to be 4 
monument of futility, is in essence a prayer of faith. 
The whole point and significance of the poem lies 1 
its waiting upon divine mercy which does rain down 
at last on the parched earth thirsting for benediction. 
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There is a promise of new birth and victory in the 
atmosphere. But victory can never be a consolidated 
fact, it has to be won anew and preserved by the power 
of the human Will. The rain has come but brave 
hands must have tilled the soil and prepared the 
¢round so that the seeds may flourish—and there is 
hard toil in this. ‘Shall I at last put my lands in 
order?’’ asks Eliot in his poem, and in another 
metaphor demands ‘‘a hand expert in sail and oar’’ 
so that the boat can sail on the floodtide of a new age. 
‘That is the message of The Wasteland, and it is in 
keeping with the main note of modern poetry. 

The poetry of the 1920’s and 1980’s offers us stern 
criticism of the outworn and dangerously uneven 
character of contemporary civilizations along with 
Ivrical faith in the ‘‘Promised Land’’. In Auden, 
Day Lewis, Spender and MacNeice both notes are 
struck in a chord, in varying combinations; the 
emphasis resting finally on the imperatives of the Will 
to effect change, to make democracy prevail and to 
bring beauty and warmth to the lives of the world’s 
millions. Modern science and machinery are welcomed, 
and industrialized civilization praised but the new 
poets have protested against mechanization which kills 
beauty and removes man from nature’s great life. So 
while we have verses on streamlined cars. and ocean 
liners, and new-planned sunny architecture, Auden 
must attack 

_,.. this city, 
This abstract civic space imposed upon the fields, 


Destroying that tie with the nearest which in Nature 
rules. 


He diagnoses the restless fever of modernity which 
saps our will and speaks in lament of 


That sense of famine, central anguish felt 
For goodness wasted at peripheral fault. 


\With such opportunities as we never had before to 
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enrich human existence, we have made a sorry mess 
of it all. So he says, 


Never higher than in our time were the vital advantages - 

While the disciplined love which alone could have 

employed those engines seemed far too difficult and 

dull... , 

The key words are ‘‘disciplined love’’. Not emotion 

alone, but emotion and reason sustaining each other, 

can save us. Destruction seemed easier and more 

exciting than creative application of the Will, but now 
we know. We know, says Auden, that 


Men are changed by what they do. 


Day-dreaming, however eloquent, will not change 
us. Modern poetry invokes us to ‘‘do’’; art and 
literature, according to it, are not for soporific indul- 
gence but an incentive to being and to achievement. 

“We rebuild our cities, not dream of islands,’’ says 
Auden, and in rebuilding our cities these modern poets 
do not consider it unpoetical to insist on good drains 
and the permanent abolition of slums. Even at the 
cost of sacrificing a few memorials and _ venerable 
ruins, these new ‘‘music-makers’’ of today would 
sing of real cities worthy of human beings to live in. 
We have travelled far from O’Shaughnessy’s building 
of cities with ‘‘deathless ditties’® alone. Our imagin- 
ation can dwell on blue-prints and plans without 
sacrificing artistic vision. Auden can say, therefore, 

The real world lies before us, 
and again, 


Be fit dott, Another country 
Where grace may grow outward and be given praise 
Beauty and virtue be vivid there. 
Critics, aware of the deeper intent of modern poetry, 
will not be surprised to find the word ‘‘virtue’’ 10 


Auden’s line, nor will they miss the meaning of the 
lines that follow : 


Walk in the great and general light 
In their delight a part of heaven 
Its furniture and choir. 
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“A part of Reaver i ee 
. s the significant phras 


the whole dream genuine, the charm mature. 


Modern poetry, it will be seen, has never lost its 
grip on fundamental faith, nor lacked a sense of love 
and blessedness. 

‘But I must bless, I must praise,’”’ sings Auden in 
a love-poem, and gathers up his argument in another 
poem by saying, ‘‘Love, finally, greater than all’’. 
Even in the heart of humanity’s. sorrow and frustra- 
tion there is a radiance, if we can see it, and a call to 
our divine spirit. We remember the great prayer in 
Auden’s poem on China, one of the noblest written 
in our days. This poem, which begins with the lines, 


Night falls on China ; the arc of travelling shadow 
Moves over land and ocean, altering life, 


was written after he visited the Chinese battle-field 
four years ago. In it he expresses his faith in that 
ereat and ancient land of humanity, repeating some 
fine verse used by him in another context. Here 1s 
the prayer : 

Rally the lost and trembling forces of the Will, 


O reconcile. 
And to the human vision lead of one great meaning 
Linking the living and the dead, within the shadow 
Of which uplifting, loving and constraining power 
All other reasons do rejoice and operate. 


While we might reasonably criticize much that 1s 
bitter and misshapen in modern verse, let us remember 
that the modern poets have not betrayed us. | Modern 
verse is rich in rhythmic resources, 1n its choric chants, 
in rhyme, in vers libre; new metaphors and_ subtle 
internal tones record the impulses of machinery— 
horizons of achievement are being opened up—but the 
dominant concern of this poetry 1s unmistakable. It 
is a concern for human good, and a mystic faith that 
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with our own hands and effort we shall one day trans- 
form this life on earth into something approximating 
to our divine nature. Auden is typical, because in 
his work all the different elements of modern poetry 
meet in a more richly satisfying manner than in the 
writings of any other living English poet. After Eliot, 
he is evidently the major poet of contemporary Eng- 
land; in his lyrical volumes, Look, Stranger! and 
Another Time, and in his dramas such as The Ascent 
of F 6 and On the Frontier, there 1s not only fulfilment 
but an iridescence of genius which will surely find wider 
and more intense areas of poetic expression. The final 
passage in the latter drama is perhaps the deepest, the 
most movingly human utterance that we have in modern 
English verse. ‘The anguish of lovers facing death 
together, their fortitude, their unbitter realization of 
the immediate crisis in civilization and also the triumph 
of faith over circumstances are portrayed in a language 
which can be described as everlastingly modern. 

The lights fade slowly, there is a background of 
music. Eric and Anna caught by devastating events, 
even as they had almost reached the frontier of a new 
land, possess the final courage to forgive. Life today, 
on a war-torn continent, has crushed them; but life 
emergent, the civilization as it will be, sustains their 
faith. In death, they share an undying love which is 
our essential life together, and their individual anguish 
becomes a testimony of faith. | 


ERIC Now as we come to our end, 
As the tiny separate lives 
Fall, fall to their graves, 
We begin to understand. 


ANNA A moment, and time will forget 
Our failure and our name 
But not the common thought 
That linked us in a dream. 


ERIC Open the closing eyes, 
Sumimon the failing breath, 
With our last look we bless 
The turning maternal earth. 
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ANNA Europe lies in the dark 
City and flood and tree 


Thousands have worked and work 
To master necessity, 


ERIC They build the city where 
The will of love is done 
And brought to its full flower 
The dignity of men. 


ANNA Pardon them their mistakes, 
The impatient and wavering will, 
They suffer for our sakes, 
Honour, honour them all. 


BOTH Dry their imperfect dust, 
The wind blows it back and forth. 
They die to make man just 
And worthy of the earth. 


Thus the play ends. On the Frontier was written 
on the eve of the second world war and has a 
deep relevance in its implications, but its theme will 
continue to be relevant even to changing backgrounds. 

Modern poets, who have seen the countenance of 
reality, can afford to be gay. We remember Yeats 
lines : 


The wise are always the merry, 
Save by an evil chance. 


But such spiritual gaiety is the flower of an dra 
courage, it is nourished at the root by tears oe can 
afford to laugh with the sun—this galety sparkles uD 
some of the lyrics which have been wrung from the 
heart of modern poets. Sorrow, 1n such poems, eee 
to be personal, and happiness ts a uae esas 
with others. We are facing trials and tribula see 
today, in the Modern Age, but the great fact, ed ne 
to Auden, is that we are sharing them together. 
this lies the source of our courage : 

We ride a turning globe, we stand on a star ; 


It has thrust us up together, it iS Sea ee tnd we 
In it our separate sorrows are a single hope. 


I asim ud-din 


FAMINE SONG 


my son, 
Let us go to the field to plough, 
With the plough on the oxen’s neck 

O push on forward. 

After ploughing, 

Deep from the earth 

We bring the crop 

And feed the world. 

We feed the world 

But can anvone tel] me 

Why we have nothing to eat? 


O my son, 

Can anv of you tell me? 

My son, 

Let us go to the field to plough. 

A seven days’ fast 

And the wife is dead 

Hanging by her neck, 

That the burning pain of hunger 

May be hidden in the grave. 

And now I plough the earth 

Only that I may find her, my son. 

When I break the earth 

The crop springs forth ; 

But my torn heart 

More broken than the earth 

No crop brings forth. 

So today I plough the crops 

Only to discover 

How far is it to my own tomb. | 
Written during the recent famine, this song Was sung 


widely to raise funds for famine relief. It ts translated by 
Ii. M. MILForp. 


é . . ‘DIN. 
The sketches in ink which follow are by ZAINUL ABE 


F, M, Sweeting 


THIRTY-TWO 


T my age, 
Chatterton, Shelley and Keats were dead, 
their last words said ; 
while on a creaking stage 
faint shadows mouthed their symphonies instead : 
Rupert Brooke 
nor Emily Bronté ever knew 
this sobering dawn of thirty-two. 
Their race was run, 
and mine not yet begun. 


Poor Jane Dudley and young Juliet 

had lived so much at half this span of tears 
whilst I am lingering vet 

who have so nae to do, 

and who can shew for twice their years 

so little done 

so little, to remember or forget. 


And thirty-two 

tolls now, that tolled when Alexander died: 
that called across the sunset and the tide 
when Ernest Dowson, under a clear sky 
had lain his tortured body down to die. 


These vears sufhced 
for Jesus Christ. 


J. O.. Bartley 


IRENE, DELINA AND 
THEIR CREATOR, AMANDA 
All portrays without within 


Lots of love and shoals of sin 
Ros 


RENE Iddesleigh, more generally known as ‘The 
Southern Beauty’’, was the adopted daughter of 
Lord Dilworth, of Dilworth Castle in the County 

of Kent. Sir John Dunfern, Bart., an eligible but 
retiring bachelor, of Dunfern Mansion, near Canter- 
bury, came to a Dilworth Castle ball, given ‘‘in honour 
of the marriage of Henry, fifth Marquis of Hill-Hall, 
with Ethel, Countess of Maidstone’’, saw Irene, and 
threw aside “‘the garb of female dislike, and patronised’ 
that of a warm-hearted lover’’. He began to frequent 
Dilworth Castle, and each visit served ‘‘further to 
strengthen the link of relationship, and bury, in the 
heaving breast of sinking solace, the dull delight of 
the weary past’’. 

Their engagement was soon announced, but the 
course of their love was not to be perfectly smooth. 
On one social occasion, Sir John was surprised to find 
his fiancée sitting ‘in a corner of rather darkened 
shade, and on a wire couch, in closest conversation with 
her tutor’’. Somewhat upset by this and other wind- 


: : 

straws, he solemnly required an explanation. Ket 

returned an effective answer, every sentence of w ae 
c 


caused Sir John to shift his apparently unconifori?? 
person nearer and nearer, watching at the ‘same er 
minutely the divine picture of innocence, until at fect 
when her reply was ended, he found himself, aa fhe 
unconsciously, clasping her to his bosom, whi ae 
ruby rims which so recently proclaimed accus? 
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and innocence met with unearthly sweetness, casting 
every fault over the hills of doubt, until hidden in the 
hollow of immediate hate’. She had lacked the 
courage to tell him that she loved Oscar Otwell, her 
tutor. 

The wedding ceremony was performed by ‘‘such 
devout and reverential Church dignitaries as the Bishop 
of Barelegs and Canon Foot’’. Irene very’ nearly 
failed to appear at the altar. She did appear, however, 
but relieved her feelings by eschewing white and 
wearing ‘‘an Irish poplin of the darkest visible shade 
of green’’. On their return to Dunfern Mansion after 
four weeks’ honeymoon, they were greeted with the 
news that Lord and Lady Dilworth had emigrated to 
America, having become ‘‘participators in the loathing 
poverty, which always exists in homes sought after 
destruction, degradation, and reckless extravagance’’. 
Irene received the news ‘‘with awe and smothered 
distress’’. "These emotions did not help her to settle 
down in her new sphere. She tended to avoid her 
husband’s company, while he, ‘‘finding it almost im- 
possible to stare socialism in the face, seemed inclined 
rather to stick to the old rule of domestic enjoyment, 
never forgetting to share fully his cheerful convers- 
ation with his wife, when so desired, which, sorrowful 
to relate, was too seldom’. . 

It could not go on like this. Such was their 
estrangement that he began an impassioned appeal with 
the words: ‘Irene, if I may use the familiarity. 
“Tas you see,’ he cried, “am tinged with slightly 
snowy tufts, the result of stifled sorrow and care con- 
cerning vou alone; and on the memorable dav of our 
alliance, as you are well aware, the black and age! 
locks of glistening glory crowned my brow... . Speak : 
Irene ! Wife! Woman! Do not sit in silence and allow 
the blood that now boils in my veins to ooze eee 
cavities of passion and trickle down to drench ee Bee 
‘ts crimson hue!’’ But Irene felt that should s e 
make her husband cognisant of her inward feelings, 
matters were sure to end very unsatisfactorily’’. She 
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attributed her conduct to distress about the Dilworths 
and carried the war into his country by accusing him 
of jealous supervision which deserved only ‘‘markeg 
silence’’ in reply. She concluded: ‘I now wish to 
retire, feeling greatly fatigued, and trusting oy 
relations shall remain friendly and mutual, I bid thee 
good-night.’’ In spite of everything, Irene was jn 
some sense a wife, for she bore Sir John a son, and 
called his name Hugh. 

Post-natal delirium was her undoing; she raved of 
Oscar Otwell and revealed the hiding place of his 
letters to her. Sir John investigated and found, aniong 
other things, a poem of Oscar’s to his ‘‘Charming 
Irene, pet and dove’’.* He promptly swooned and 
developed fever; on recovery he incarcerated Irene in 
a room with a barred window, guarded by a dragonish 
housekeeper. The room had seen many tragic events. 
““The cocoa matting which served as a carpet, parts 
of which were grim with gore, was almost worn past 
recognition.’’? She finally escaped with the help of her 
devoted maid, joined Oscar, and fled to America. 

In America Oscar, having exhausted £1,000 he had 
obtained by false pretences, was ‘‘forced to evade 
starvation’’ by becoming a schoolmaster at $1,000 
per annum, but was compelled to resign ‘‘through 
courting too great love for the all-powerful monster of 
mingled might—Intemperance’’, which on occasion led 
him to enter his own cottage ‘‘with beastly force, and: 
arousing from sleep his wife, with monster oaths inflict 
upon her strokes of abuse which time could never 
efface’’. She fled. He drowned himself. She came 
upon her foster-father, a clerk on $500 a vear, but, 
‘misery having likewise carpeted Lord Dilworth 
floors of fate so much of late, he consequently did not 
seem so astonished as imagined’’. vad 

Irene returned to England, but Sir John had die 
meanwhile, charging his son to ‘‘avoid her a 
wavs and works and never allow her underneath a 
roof she dishonoured and despised’’. Her inquiries 


* This indicates the pronunciation of Irene. 
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her former husband brought her to his graveside, and 
as she sat there, ‘‘a figure of melting woe,’? Sir Hugh 
came up. When she told him who she was, he was not 
melted, but broke out: ‘‘Ah, woman of sin and stray 
companion of tutorism, arise, I demand you, and strike 
across that grassy centre as quickly as you can, and 
never more make your hated face appear within these 
mighty walls. I can never own you; I can never call 
you mother; I cannot extend the assistance your poor 
poverty-stricken attire of false don silently requests; 
neither can I ever meet you on this side the grave 
before which you so pityingly kneel!’’ She stole from 
the presence of her son, ‘‘speechless and dogged’’. 
The next day she was found in a little summerhouse 
at Dilworth Castle, ‘‘cold, stiff, and lifeless as Nero’’. 
Sir Hugh Dunfern “blotted her name for ever from 
the books of his memory; and, being strongly pre- 
judiced by a father of faultless bearing, resolved that 
the sharers of beauty, youth, and false love should 
never have the slightest catch on his affections’’. 
Delina Delaney was the daughter of a poor Con- 
nemara fisherman, who died when she was sixteen. 
The dowager lady Gifford engaged her as sewing-girl, 
and as she was making her way to the big house, 
Columba Castle, she met the voung lord on the winding 
avenue—‘‘A jewel, by heavens, a jewel of priceless 
value,’? muttered he in an undertone. He took to 
seeing her to her humble cottage after her day's work, 
Lady Gifford reacted by having Delina made pupil- 
teacher in the village school and introducing, as 4 
counter-attraction in Columba Castle, a cousin called 
Lady Mattie Maynard. Lord Gifford was so see 
by Delina’s departure that he threw his arms nia 
her neck and sobbed aloud. After she had lett, 1e 
. a little, ‘‘bathing his silken handkerchief in 
ee : arino + “Lm a bloody fool, in fact one 
tears’? and muttering : c nile ee aan rege 
of Nature’s asses, to allow my thoughts. ae 
: fashion.’? But his interest in Delina di 
in such a fas her coming home from 
not flag.: One day he met her « g 4 hed : 
school. The tense atmosphere 1s thus described : 
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‘Could a king, a prince, a duke—nay, even one of those 
ubiquitous invisibles who, we are led to believe 
accoimpanies us—when thinking, speaking, or acting— 
could even this sinless atom refrain from tainting its 
spotless gear with the wish of a human heart, as those 
grey eyes looked in bashful tenderness into the 
glittering jet revolvers that reflected their sparkling 
lustre from nave to circumference, casting a deepened 
brightness over the whole features of an innocent gir] 
and expressing, in visible silence, the thoughts, nay. 
even the wish, of a fleshy triangle wlrose base had been 
bitten by order of the Bodiless Thinker.’’ In short, 
sex reared its ugly head. Lord Gifford passionately 
declared himself; ‘‘Delina Delaney swooned a swag- 
gerer, and awoke sober to that sense of decision that 
ever after led her to believe in self-judgment.”’ 

After this they used to meet in the grounds of 
Columba Castle, and there Lord Gifford poured out 
his soul about Lady Mattie : 

‘Lady Mattie (Heaven knows who died, or if any 
one died and legacied her the title) is one of those 
willow-washy figures who keeps rushing into this room, 
that room, and the other room, wherever the deuce she 
finds a mirror to throw her image back to her in 
flattered fashion. She stands almost a six-footer, with 
her treadles thrust into shoes you’d swear once long 
ago belonged to a Chinese madman; her long, thin, 
wallopy legs encased in silken hose, with birds, fish, 
fowl, cabbage leaves, ay, by Jove, with every speci€s 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral rainbowed in coloure 
fashion over their flimsy fronts. 

‘Then her garters! Ah! Ha! 

‘“How I remember one day finding a lost one that at 
a time had fastened itself, I presume, above or pay 
the knee, and, thirsting probably for a dash of fresi 
air, broke loose, and there it lay. That Bava 
Composed of every colour, resembling the ome 
opal, emerald, jasper, onyx, pearl, and eae | 
terminating in a cat’s face studded with diamon oa 
remember perfectly examining the article at 
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wondering under heaven what it was. I concluded it 
must be a necklet and proceeded to carefully roll it up. 
As [I coiled it, I couldn’t fail seeing the word ‘garter’ 
worked in emeralds about its centre. This inspired 
me, with a new hope of curiosity, to examine it more 
closely still, and ascertain if possible where the 
deficiency lay that was its means of capture. Pro- 
ceeding, I found it was blind of one eye and minus its 
wisdom tooth, and it may or may not be was on its 
way, when discovered, to both oculist and dentist. I 
now detain it prisoner. 

‘Her long yellow hands, thin beyond detail, she 
mostly keeps powdered and jewelled with rings of every 
shape and form. Then her features!’’ Lord Gifford 
here lt a cigar, and, with a painful distortion of his 
face, said in a deep sullen tone: ‘‘Enough—enough. 
But, Lord, how sharp!”’ 

In view of his mother’s continued opposition, 
Lord Gifford decided to transfer Delina to his house, 
Clapham Hall, ‘‘in a rather retiring suburb of lifey 
London’’. ‘The first stage ended in Dublin, at ‘‘that 
famous hotel whose Shell burns with a raging heat, 
as its multiplying niceties tempt the multiplying 
palates that daily thirst for their savoury taste”. 
‘“‘Dim-wigged footmen’’ bowed before them and the 
Aoor was so polished that Delina’s feet ran in different 
directions from under her. In their suite ‘‘a low fire 
burned beyond a rug of horny beauty, whilst appetizing 
dishes of healthy grapes peeped temptingly above their 
choice surface’. Delina had a separate bedroom, and 
slept undisturbed after removing only her hat and 

S. 
They reached Jondon without mishap. Lord Gifford 
“dressed himself fully in London's proud fashion, 
‘basking his slender extremities 1m velvet slippers, Li 
heels of stiff crimson morocco’’. He showed Delina 
round the house, indicating a room of ‘‘mirrored 
magnificence’. ‘‘This’’, he said, ‘‘shall be your own 
room atid bed until you choose to share its dainty down 
with a rightful transgressor.”’ He engaged a gover- 
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ness for Delina, a lanky woman called Madam-de- 
Maine, who arrived early in the morning heralded by 
‘(a hellish bang, by dad!’’ | 

Lord Gifford returned to Columba Castle to his 
mother’s deathbed. Madam-de-Maine ill-used Delina. 
Lord Gifford brought back the news of Mrs. Delaney’s 
death. Delina swooned and lay prostrate for weeks, 
After she recovered, his insistence that she should 
pursue her studies and Madam-de-Maine’s unkindness 
preyed on her sorrow, and she wandered forth into the 
London streets. She lost her money, was mistaken for 
a whore, slept on a doorstep, and next day gained 
employment as scullerymaid in a ginshop where she 
stayed for six months, until, one day, she had an 
adventure. 

As she was walking through the streets she came on 
a stream of females. ‘‘Their hair was a light-golden 
colour, thickly fringed in front, hiding, in many 
instances, the furrows of a life of vice; behind, reared 
coils, some of which differed in hue, exhibiting the 
fact that they were on patrol for the price of another 
supply of dye. Their pinked cheeks, powdered skin, 
charcoaled eyebrows, tinged lips, rows of regularly 
grooved false teeth, and enlarged pupils, all proved 
their avaricious love for, and disparagement of, Nature. 
Their ungloved fingers (many of which, instead of 
being rough with honest work, were delicately attrac- 
tive), sparkling with diamond rings, for which many a 
home, wife, and child suffered, were pointed often up- 
wards to attract the eyes of them their trade had ruined. 
The elegance of their attire had the glow of robbery— 
the rustle of many a lady’s silent curse. These tools 
of brazen effrontery were strangers to the blush of 
innocence that tinged many a cheek, as they would 
gather round some of God’s ordained, praying, i 
flowery words of decoying Cockney, that they should 
break their holy vows by accompanying them to the 
halls of adultery. Nothing daunted by the staunch 
refusal of different divines, whose modest walk was 
interrupted by their bold assertion of loathsome rights, 
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they moved on, while laughs of hidden rage and defeat 
flitted across their doll-decked faces, to die as they next 
accosted some _rustic-looking critics, who, tempted 
with their polished twang, their earnest advances, 
their pitiful entreaties, yielded, in their ignorance 
of the ways of a large city, to their glossy offers, 
and accompanied, with slight hesitation, these arti- 
ficial shells of immorality to their homes of ruin, 
degradation, and shame.’’ These women endeavoured 
to seduce Delina—'‘'A tempting sum was offered 
her, together with costly garments, ornaments, and 
an exquisite home, provided she would lend to them 
her virtue in return, to satiate the great demand of a 
Godless army who fought against their precious souls 
to satisfy the ambition and extend the fame of the 
satanic general under whom they served.’’ Delina 
escaped out of the snare of these fowlers, but in her 
agitation was run over by a cab, and taken to hospital. 
She soon recovered, and found employment at the 
hospital as a junior nurse. 

Lord Gifford meanwhile was seeking consolation in 
the bottle. ‘‘So far was his standing beneath its 
former hold that it was nothing unusual to see him 
totter about London streets with corner-boys, gaol- 
frequenters, and even-worse.’’ He was brought home 
to Clapham Hall one night, incapable. and badly beaten 
up. After he had recovered consciousness, Madame-de-. 
Maine, who was acting as his housekeeper, plied him 
with liquor against doctor’s orders. The doctor, in 
spite of her denials, insisted on a nurse—and who 
should it be but Delina? Recognition, however, was 
postponed, because the patient was in delirium tremens. 
Madam-de-Maine shot the coachman, who was trying 
to foil her evil machinations, but it was taken for 
—— “return of consciousness brought a touching 
scene between-the lovers. Thev arranged to be married 
as soon as Lord Gifford could “‘brave the ceremony’, 
and the household returned to Columba Castle for 
convalescence. When he had heard Delina’s whole 


~~ 
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story, ‘‘he noticed Madam-de-Maine to leave his service 
within one month’’. In revenge, she put poison in 
his milk diet. He nearly died; the doctor diagnosed 
arsenical poisoning, and “proceeded at once to empty 
the stomach by means of a syphon (tube)’’. Madam- 
de-Maine and Delina were charged with attempted 
murder and both brought to trial, each accusing the 
other. ‘The court proceedings were more remarkable 
for rhetoric than verisimilitude or logic; Madam-de- 
Maine was acquitted and Delina got five years’ penal 
servitude. Lord Gifford’s faith in his beloved did not 
waver. He drove Madam-de-Maine with imprec- 
ations from his presence, refusing her proffered hand 
with the words: ‘‘Dare to offer your bony extremity 
to me, or your milky words that sound like so many 
shots from the mouth of a death gun. I’d sooner offer 
myself as a pupil at the school where the devil is the 
titled tool of knowledge-imparter than tolerate your 
loathing presence and lingo for so much as a moment.’’ 

Three years passed. Delina languished in gaol. 
Lord Gifford had disappeared from his wonted haunts. 
Madam-de-Maine, representing herself as ‘‘an elderly 
heiress’’, appeared in New York society, where she 
was recognized by the husband who had once divorced 
her. The shock was too much for him; he swooned 
and died. But Nemesis was on her track: ‘‘three 
months gambling, boozing, and abuse purpled her 
features and increased the burning of her malady to 
such an extent that all medical talent was scoffed at, 
no matter how ingenious the attempt to allay the deadly 
progress of her eating sore.’? As death drew near, 
she sent for Lord Gifford, who, by a strange cojnci- 
dence, was found in New York. To him she confessed 
her crimes, and, strangest of all, that she was really 
Lady Mattie Maynard masquerading as Madam-de- 
Maine. She passed away in horrid delirium: ‘‘the 
durious devils flung themselves on the body of their 
accessory, chafing the destroyed soul, clasping warmly 
their bosom friend and lifelong agent.’’ Lord Gifford 
could scarcely credit the corpse to be that of his cousin. 
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“Moving over to the bedside of death, he asked the 
doctor to uncover her neck. On its left side lay a 
round dark mark he chanced to observe while she 
resided at Columba Castle, and ordering her right foot 
to be lkewise shown him, he exclaimed: ‘O God, it 
is true! This is my cousin, Lady Mattie Maynard! 
She had six toes on her right foot!’ Lord Gifford 
swooned away.’’ 

His next step was to return to Ireland and place 
Lady Mattie’s confession before the proper authorities. 
In due course he was tearfully reunited with Delina in 
her place of incarceration. The Governor ‘‘failed not 
to exhibit strong signs of overwhelming passion as he 
spake in trembling accents: ‘Delina Delaney, through 
the instrumentality of Lady Mattie Maynard, whose 
repentant words I here have penned, as they fell from 
her dying lips, I, Roland Richardson Rankin, Governor 
of Mountjoy Prison, in the City of Dublin, do hereby 
order your release from the chains of false imprison- 
ment that have wrongfully linked you within this 
prison cell for a period of three years. You are free of 
the villainous crime for which you so wrongfully 
suffered. Before heaven -free! Free before men! 
Arise and go—no charge clings to thee!’ ”’ 

Before a brilliant throng of spectators, one week 
later, Delina was united to Lord Gifford. After such 
vicissitudes, their emotions were probably too exhausted 
for them to do anything but live happily ever after. 

These remarkable novels were published in the last 
vears of the nineteenth century. They created no 
splash, but they have a way of being ‘discovered from 
time to time. Barry Pain, E. V. Lucas, Aldous 
Huxley, and Jesmond MacCarthy have been among 
the discoverers. Barry Pain noticed Irene Iddesleign 
in 1898, and his refusal to take it seriously—his humour 
was rather heavy-handed—letft a permanent mark od 
the author. Mrs. Amanda McKittrick Ros cherishe 
a hate of critics till her dying day. In the Dice - 
Delina Delaney she dealt severely with © the ace . 
Barry Pain,’’ who poisoned the public mind ‘with tne 
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lotion of a lie’’, and suffered from a ‘‘monotonous 
disease’’, which, when imitated, turned into ‘‘a can- 
cerous irritant wart, that shall spread and twine its 
branches of deadly sting so furiously round the heart 
of defeat as to shut the hand that dared to strike q 
blighting blow’’. She described him as ‘“‘a_half- 
starved upstart, who dons the garb of a shabby genteel, 
and feign would feed the minds of the people with the 
worthless scraps of stolen fancies’’. ‘‘Never in the 
knowledge of man,’’ she said, ‘‘has there been such a 
downpour of expression, such a page of kindliness, as 
that found in Black and White, page 249, of 19th 
February 1898, entitled The Book of the Century, by 
(I’m off in a swoon !)—Bar—(Almighty Father, my 
brain is in a whizz !)—Barry—(I’m tremendous sick !) 
—P—(Holy of Holies !)—-Pa—(The heart’s pulsations 
are about to stop !)—Pain!—(not a bit of them! I’ve 
got relief, by heavens! relief at last!), and goodbye, 
Barry dear, until we meet once more in the field of 
pepper-and-salt literature.” 

The preface to her unfinished and unpublished Helen 
Huddlestone contains another furious attack, while 
Lord Gifford also had something to say about them: 
‘What a confounded ass I feel to extend even a thought 
toward the babbing brays of a bastard donkey-headed 
mite, that helps to swell the rotten retinue of a maggoty 
throng who endeavour to foster the heart with their 
verminy outbursts of wordy blackguardisms, and infuse 
a scabby halo around the minds of a cleanly major 
race! All dross that drops from the scurrilous pen of 
these egotistic atoms should instantly be deposited 
unread in the vault of a virulent area, undue access 
would immediately certify the death, of the trans- 
gressor.’’ 

She was more than a little mad on the subject. At 
the very word ‘critic’ her ordinary conversation altered 
In tone, her buxom bust bridled, and a gleam 0 
righteous fury flashed in her blue eyes. When a well- 
known critic visited her, great trouble was taken to 
conceal his profession, but the word came up in another 
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ontext, ; . 

see cat nt ag faith a tirade in her best style, 
ed, and it seemed that she was abo 

to put the question directly to him. Only the oe 
ness of a companion on the pilgrima ie Ricrbo ys 
discovery of his shameful secret. tee er 

re: Ros was first married to the station-master at 
se ne, ae pi eng as a widow, contracted an 
alliance wi ‘mer j 
oe oe —— fcr County Down. She died a 

\ go, rly sixty. In appearance she 

was stout and handsome, very much a typical farmer’s 
wife. Neither her appearance nor her familiar talk 
betrayed her genius but the mention of the hated name 
always seemed to inspire her, and the Muse of Irene 
aud Delina spake as an oracle. One may laugh at her 
absurdities, but there was power in her words and 
rhythm in her lips. Divine Amanda! | 

Of Mrs. Ros’s two slender volumes of verse, Poems 
of Puncture was published some twenty-five years ago, 
and Fumes of Formation, her. last work, in 1983. Of 
it she wrote: ‘‘This inventive production was hatched 
within a mind fringed with Fumes of Formation, the 
Ingenious Innings of Inspiration and Thorny Tincture 
of Thought.’’ The sense of female propriety which 1s 
so noticeable in her novels appears more epigrammati- 
cally in her verse: the petticoat to her becomes 
tempestuous by abbreviation— 

The petticoat faded away as we do— 
In circumference it covered not one leg but two ; 


Its successor exposes the arms, breasts and neck, 
Legs, knees and thigh and too often—the——. 


si 9) 66 i 
The ‘‘Flame of Passion’s— Curse’, ‘‘which would 
dishonour well maintain’’, pains her to the very heart 


and leads her to cry out— 
O’er hill and dale, o’er land and sea, 


The deadliest enemy is — he. 

But piety and morality triumph in a tremendous 
image— 
Its flaming force will be as nought 
When all those bastards it begot 
Rise up before the judgment throne 
For prayers of vengeance to atone. 
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Critics do not escape; indeed, they warm her to her 
work. ‘The first couplet of her epitaph upon an honest 
critic—rara avis to her—shows better than most of 
her verse the glory obscured of her real sense of 


diction— 


My! What a bubbly vapoury box of vanity! 
A litter of worms, a relic of humanity— 


lines which, in a different context, would not surprise 
from some of our most esteemed contemporaries. But 
to mv mind the high watermark of her poetic inspir- 
ation is found in the opening lines of the verses she 
composed when, on visiting Westminster. Abbey, a 
‘‘reduced dignitv’’ invited her ‘‘to muse on its merits’’. 


Holy Moses! have a look! 

Flesh decayed in every nook ! 
Some rare bits of brain lie here 
Mortal loads of beef and beer, 
Some of whom are turned to dust, 
Every one bids lost to lust ; 
Royal flesh so tinged with ‘blue’ 
Undergoes the same as vou. 


She does not lie.in Westminster; but hers was one of 
those rare bits of brain. Again I say : Divine Amanda! 


THE STONE-CUTTER AND THE ROCK 


HERE was once a man who was cutting slabs of 
stone from a rock. His work was very difficult, 
and he worked hard, though his wages were low ; 

and he was not content with his lot. 

He sighed because his work was hard. And he 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, were I rich so as to be able to rest 
on a cot with curtains of red silk!’ 

And, lo, there came an angel down from heaven 
and said: ‘‘Be it as thou sayest !”’ 
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And he became rich. And he rested on 
the curtains were of red silk. 

And the king ; 
horsemen peor pr te gree Me House) wath 
behind his chariot, and a_ Peers tana 

ariot, | a golden umbrella was held 
above the head of the king. 

And when the rich man saw this, he was annoyed 
that no golden umbrella was held above his head. And 
he was not content with his lot. 

And he sighed and cried out: ‘‘I would like to 
be the king!’ 

And, lo, there came an angel down from heaven 
and said: ‘‘Be it as thou sayest!” 

And he became king. And in front of his chariot 
there rodé many horsemen, and there were also horse- 
men behind his chariot, and above his head was held 
the golden umbrella. 

And the sun shone and threw rays of heat on the 
earth, so that the earth was scorched, so that the grass 
on the meadows became dry. 

And the king complained that the sun was burning 
his face and had power over him. And he was not 
content with his lot. 

And he sighed and exclaimed: ‘‘I would like to 
be the sun!’’ 

And an angel descended from heaven, who said: 
“Be it as thou sayest!’’ 

And he became the sun. And he sent his rays 
upwards and downwards, and right and left, and 
everywhere about. | 

And he scorched the meadows on the face of the 
earth, and simote with his rays the faces of the rulers 
of the earth. 

But a cloud came and stood between him and the 
earth, and the rays of the sun rebounded from the 
cloud. ; 

And he became angry seeing that his power was 
opposed, and he complained that the cloud had power 
over him. and he was not content with his lot. 

He desired to be the cloud which was so powerful. 


a cot, and 
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And an angel descended from heaven, who said: 
‘Be it as thou wishest !’’ 

And he became a cloud, and placed himself between 
the sun and the earth, and caught hold of the rays of 
the sun, so that the grass of the meadows once more 
became green. 

And the cloud poured out heavy drops of rain on 
the earth, and made the rivers swell, and flocks of 
cattle were carried off by the floods. 

And he destroyed the fields by pouring over them 
too much water. 

And he assaulted a rock, but the rock did not cede. 
And he burst out in heavy torrents, but the rock ceded 
not. 

And he became angry that the rock would not 
yield, and that the power of his torrents availed not. 
And he was not content with his lot. . 

He exclaimed: ‘‘To the rock has been given 
power over me. I would be the rock!’’ 

And an angel descended from heaven, who said: 
‘Be it as thou sayest!’’ 

And he became a rock, and did not move, either 
when the sun shone or the rain fell. 

And there came a man with a pickaxe and a sharp 
chisel and a heavy hammer, who cut slabs of stone out 
of the rock. 

And the rock said: ‘‘What is this, that the man 
has power over me and cuts slabs of stone from my 
flanks???’ And he was not content with his lot. 

He exclaimed: ‘‘I am weaker than this one.... 
I would be a man!?’’ 

And, lo, there descended an angel from heaven, 
who said: ‘‘Be it as thou sayest!’’ 

And he became a stone-cutter. And he cut slabs 
of stone from the rock with great effort, and he worked 
hard for small wages, and he was content with his lot. 


Translated from the Dutch by ELLESDEE 


F ‘ C. West 


ee 


THE TWIG IS BENT 
AM about to die. 


You who read this may think my statement, in 
its harsh simplicity, ludicrous or terrible according 
to your reactions to the dramatic. 

It is, nevertheless, inevitable. I feel the tears within 
ine well up at the finality of it. All that is me, all that 
I represent—my wonderful thought imagery, my life, 
the beauty, the tragedy of my life—is to be expunged ; 
wiped out and forgotten as completely as though it had 
never been. 

The maddening thought that no one will ever know 
—no one will ever be in sympathy with me—impels me 
to leave this final letter. 

Also there is a thought in my mind that I may do 
some good to mankind. I have come to realize through 
extensive reading that I am not, as I used to imagine, 
an abnormal person. It is a pleasant thought. If it 
had only come to me earlier in life I should not have 
drifted into such complete isolation, but would have 
found strength to fight my battle in the knowledge 
that there were others of my kind who also struggled 
against the abstract fear of people. . 

~ As I sit in this room and gaze at the familiar objects 
around me—things I have known all my life—they 
seem to recede from ie, to lose their accepted familiarity 
and beconie unfriendly cold objects, alien to my gaze, 
aud as lifeless as the dead body of Janey which lies on 
> sofa—as a judgment upon me. 
ns When T first saw her like this, in my madness I 
o» on her body and pressing my 


called to her, falling 4] 
; r 
uth. She did not answer, ana i© 
mouth to her mo at me with the cold 


eves—my Janey’s eyes—looked 
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stare of immobility. I retreated from her body and 
seemed to stand in a vast place where nothing was but 
the reiterated moaning of the lost. 

But presently my thoughts came together again, 
travelling along lonely corridors to a central place in 
inv mind, and from somewhere in my being, creeping 
along like a paralysed man, came my actual self and 
stood before me divested of all the trappings I had built 
up through life; and the thing I saw was so ugly, so 
vile and so weak that I shuddered away; and as I did 
so I heard a thousand voices shrieking, 

‘You killed her! You killed her! You killed her!’ 

She is dead. My sole remaining link with human 
kind. The thing that I have feared all my life is come 
to pass—I have always had a sense of fate. The 
isolation I feared has come about. 

I stand alone. 

And that appalling loneliness I cannot face. 

You do not understand? Perhaps you will not allow 
these thoughts of mine to settle, but like flies you will 
brush them off and shrug your shoulders. But vou 
must see that with Janey gone [ am completely alone. 

When Father, Mother, Uncle and Aunt went I still 
had Janey. I clung to her, who out of the whole sea 
of humanity was my only island. Mv tragedy was that 
I could not follow her counsel—could not rise to her 
level. My weakness was stronger than her strength. 
Like acid it corroded the gallant defences of her heart 
and induced the defeatism that made her see clearly 
the thing that was she, and the thing that was I. 

I can follow her thoughts all the way. She died that 
her love for me might be entire and not obscured 
beneath the vileness of contempt. 

Lovely Janey. 

All the beauty I have ever known lies invested in 
her. She brought me unrest, but I realize that life 
would have brought me that. anyway. As the years 
ce shorter, they became more troubled; leading to 

US... 


My short episodic career is finished. 


THE ‘TWIG IS BENT 
Sa na eg Re A er ae eh See 
You may sneer at that. Yes, I ha 
all my life. I have, hardly 
confines of my own town. 
people. The only ones I hav 
Mother, Father, Uncle, Aunt, 


and yet within my own being I have suffered all the 
ramifications of emotion. Far, far more than vou 
people, you heartless people who go through life 
unheeding and unemotional. = 

I have seen you in public places, greeting one another, 
carelessly. On the rage occasions when I have been 
forced into your company I have seen you throw off 
an unwelcome personality with a shrug of the shoulders. 
You are whole entities, yet dependent on your kind. 
Be merciful to me, who perhaps by a glandular defect, 
or by a trick of constitution or environment, have 
neither your elasticity of temperament, nor your solidity 
of fibre. 

I have seen you shout at one another, quarrelling 
across the street, for all the world to see and hear, and 
I have wondered how you, as individuals, could face 
the stony .eyes of the crowd around you. I have felt 
that I would rather be lashed with leather whips than 
face such heartless publicity. All the tentative essays 
I made into that great roaring outer world of yours 
alwavs ended in terrible humiliation. . 

I was fond of the cinema; it helped the imaginary 
creations of my mind. But even there I had to suffer. 
The beastliness of being raped by a hundred eyes as I 
walked the eternity of aisle beneath garish lights, 
between performances .. . J would reach my seat, a 
trembling stiffened thing—teeling myself turned inside 
out—the cynosure and ridicule of the whole cinema. 
You mav think this an exaggeration. It 1s not. I 
cannot find words strong enough to express all the 
horrors of such humiliation. When I was younger my 
sufferings were intense. Intensified by my desire 
be as other men. Again and again I would hurl myse 4 
“nto this outer world of yours ; only to retreat, lacerated 


, 77) vel} ea 
in my soul, by a stray laugh, a quizzical ey elid, ot 
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ve stayed at home 
travelled beyond the 
I have not mixed with 
e ever really known are 
Mr. Marling and Janey; 
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frank impertinent stare. Such things were worse than 
the fear of death. After such excursions I would return 
like a beaten dog, to lick my wounds in solitude. Only 
to emerge again, raging inside of me, the words 
frothing up with exaggerated force, “I will be as other 
men. I will. I will.’ 

Until there came such time when, with tail between 
my legs, I gave up and accepted myself for what I was. 

I had a sense of peace then. It lasted until I met 
Janey. I have lived and loved and lost; just as others 
have done before me. I have po sense of regret now. 
I am going to those I love; there will be no more 
struggle, no more humiliation; but peace, everlasting 
peace.... 

It is a wild night, outside.- An appropriate night— 
the kind that a film director would set for such a scene 
as I am about to enact. Presently I shall arise and 
drink some of the poison that Janey has left in the 
bottle. It is Nicotine Sulphate. We used it on the 
hens for killing lice, and it should be pretty quick. At 
first I thought of using the shot gun, but decided 
against it as being too messy. I have read somewhere 
that it 1s a feminine trait to use poison as a means of 
committing-suicide. Well, it isin keeping. I have an 
abundance. of this feminine trait. Also I shall go 
through the same gate that Janey passed through. Out 
of this wild unfeeling world, symbolized by the uproar 
outside. | 

That uproar is like my conscience which rises up to 
tell me that I murdered Janey. At the same time, 
another part of me, a fair-play side of the facet, tells 
me that she will be the cause of my death. 

I cannot live without her. She could not live without 
her illusions about me. The things were inter- 
dependent. Take one away, and the other must go. 
And yet, beyond these bare dependencies were others 
interlocking and bearing down on us. 

One can never get away from life—never escape 
entirely from people. All mv life I have tried to do 
that. I built wall after wali of isolation around me 
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and then at one blow the whole world burst through my 
ramparts, and surged in and over me. 

The outbreak of war was the beginning of the end. 
If it had not been for the war I could have gone on— 
ees would have been a place for me somewhere on this 
earth. 

Not that I am unpatriotic. I should like to die for 
my country. If I could go straight out and charge the 
enemy—I would die, gladly, riddled with bullets—and 
be proud to die that way. It is the intermediate stages 
leading to that event that I cannot face. I would have 
to join a regiment. I should be put into uniform; 
drilled, cursed and humiliated, twenty-four hours a 
day. I would be under the direct gaze of alien eyes all- 
the time.... No, I cannot face that. I have stayed 
too long within myself—have been defeated too many 
times. 

I do not know at what early age this feeling of aloof- 
ness—of being apart from others—first came to me. 
I was not in the accepted sense a normal little boy. All 
my family grouped together to shelter me—Father, 
particularly, keeping me close that I should never be 
hurt. All my family were shy—not with my impossible 
retreating shyness—but with a shyness sufficient to 
make them build an inner retreat where the world could 
not impinge on them; and to make them appreciate 
some of my sufferings. _ 

I think they all helped to make me an artificial and 
to some extent a fictitious personality. There are 
things I have thought about myself which have turned 
out to be entirelv wrong. I bolstered myself up with 
little inner prides. I would say, ‘Well, I don’t do so- 
and-so—but I could if I really tried.’ 

At cricket, for instance, I thought myself no end of 
a good player. Until I was eighteen we plaved eae 
vear, all through the season, on the lawn. Fatl er, 
Mother and Uncle made one side, while Mr. er pe 
who was my tutor, Aunt Peggy and myself formed the 


We played with a soft ball and tiny imitation 


other. t children use. All my 


wickets—the play wickets tha 
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life I did that—played at playing games. There was a 
conspiracy that I should score the most and carry my 
bat the longest. 

Father would tell us stories of W. G. Grace, and my 
cricket was'a day-dream played to a medium of semi- 
reality. At the wicket I was W. G. Grace; Father 
said he was Spofforth, the Demon bowler, and every 
day I made a glorious stand and glowed to the applause 
given so generously by my family. 

If it had not been for my half articulate desire to 
BE someone, it would have been a dream world—it was 
certainly lived in the twilight of illusion. 

Even Mr. Marling fitted into it. His nature can 
best be summed up by his death. He hanged himself, 
When I was eighteen he was no longer necessary for 
my education, and J] remember his last night on earth 
very distinctly. He was to leave us in the morning, 
and we all spent a very miserable time at dinner trying 
to be cheerful. He left a note saying that after the 
peace and security of our happy home he could no 
longer face the harshness of life. At this moment I 
am experiencing some of his emotions. 

Then Janey came into my life and altered. it so 
radically. I loved her so. She was absolutely essential 
to me. At times I hated her for upsetting the peace of 
my family ; she certainly brought discord ; but I needed 
her. 

We had not been married long before she insisted 
that I break away from the family. There were several 
stormy and distracted meetings when Mother and Aunt 
had to retire overcome by their emotions. But I had 
to side with Janey. She was essential to me. 

Eventually Father purchased a farm for us, three 
miles away. Janey had wanted it to be farther away, 
but I was satisfied. I could not break from my family 
altogether. I visited them every day although Janey 
scowled at me. They seldom came to us—there was 
tog much nervous tension, and I was afraid that Janey 
would force an issue. That would have been terrible. 
I needed Janey but I could not have parted from 
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my family altogether. I had to exerc; a 
diplomacy. exercise tact and 


Slowly Janey tried to develop a normal attitude in 
me, She took me out—invited friends. She thoucht 
she was being subtle, and I suffered it for her sake 
Nothing was said between us. She acted as though she 
were unaware of my weakness. It was an implicit 
understanding between us; but I suffered agonies of 
humiliation. She tried to bolster up my pride in many 
little ways. After meeting some friends of hers she 
would tell me, ‘‘Mrs. Hind thinks you’re awfully 
nice.’? And I would feel a little glow until I reviewed 
my conduct and realized that I had sat like a boor, 
dumb and uncomfortable. 

Poor Janey, she made a gallant fight of it. 

Perhaps if the war had, not come she would have 
won out. I was certainly beginning to feel less uneasy 


in company, was beginning to develop a superficiality 
of ease. | 


But the war did come. 

I remember Father visiting us. He looked very 
worried. He said it would make a difference to his 
income. ‘That we should have to draw in our horns, 
and that I would have to make the farm pay. 

I tried. I wonder how hard I tried? 

We dismissed the two men and I did all the manual 
work. Janey handled the business side. 

But out in the fields, in the pig pens, or amongst the 
chickens I would fall to dreaming and my thoughts 
would catch ablaze and run riot, so that I could no more 
stop them than I could continue work. Dreams! 
Dreams! . 

I would dream of being the best farmer in the 
country—of making speeches on the wireless. I would 
compose these speeches and hear them echo through an 
mind strong and vibrant. And afterwards people uae 
come up to me and say, “Wonderful, Mr. Dalbey, 


wonderful.’’ . . 
One little part of my mind would rise up and 
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life I did that—played at playing games. ‘There was a 
conspiracy that I should score the most and carry my 
bat the longest. 

Father would tell us stories of W. G. Grace, and my 
cricket was'a day-dream played to a medium of semi- 
reality. At the wicket I was W. G. Grace; Father 
said he was Spofforth, the Demon bowler, and every 
day I made a glorious stand and glowed to the applause 
given so generously by my family. 

If it had not been for my half articulate desire to 
BE someone, it would have been a dream world—it was 
certainly lived in the twilight of illusion. 

Even Mr. Marling fitted into it. His nature can 
best be summed up by his death. He hanged himself, 
When I was eighteen he was no longer necessary for 
my education, and I remember his last night on earth 
very distinctly. He was to leave us in the morning, 
and we all spent a very miserable time at dinner trying 
to be cheerful. He left a note saying that after the 
peace and security of our happy home he could no 
longer face the harshness of life. At this moment I 
am experiencing some of his emotions. 

Then Janey came into my life and altered. it so 
radically. I loved her so. She was absolutely essential 
to me. At times I hated her for upsetting the peace of 
my family ; she certainly brought discord ; but I needed 
her. 

We had not been married long before she insisted 
that I break away from the family. There were several 
stormy and distracted meetings when Mother and Aunt 
had to retire overcome by their emotions. But I had 
to side with Janey. She was essential to me. 

Eventually Father purchased a farm for us, three 
miles away. Janey had wanted it to be farther away, 
but I was satisfied. I could not break from my family 
altogether. I visited them every day although Janey. 
scowled at me. They seldom came to us—there was 
tog much nervous tension, and I was afraid that Janey 
would force an issue. That would have been terrible. 
T needed Janey but I could not have parted from 
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pine altogether. I had to exercise tact and 

Slowly Janey tried to develop a normal attitude in 
me. She took me out—invited friends. She thought 
she was being subtle, and I suffered it for her sale. 
Nothing was said between us. She acted as though she 
were unaware of my weakness. It was an implicit 
understanding between us; but I suffered agonies of 
humiliation. She tried to bolster up my pride in many 
little ways. After meeting some friends of hers she 
would tell me, ‘“‘Mrs. Hind thinks you’re awfully 
nice.’” And I would feel a little glow until I reviewed 
my conduct and realized that I had sat like a boor, 
dumb and uncomfortable. 

Poor Janey, she made a gallant fight of it. 

Perhaps if the war had. not come she would have 
won out. I was certainly beginning to feel less uneasy 
in company, was beginning to develop a superficiality 
of ease. | 

But the war did come. 

I remember Father visiting us. He looked very 
worried. He said it would make a difference to his 
income. ‘That we should have to draw in our horns, 
and that I would have to make the farm pay. 

I tried. I wonder how hard I tried? 

We dismissed the two men and IJ did all the manual 
work. Janey handled the business side. 

But out in the fields, in the pig pens, or amongst the 
chickens I would fall to dreaming and my thoughts 
would catch ablaze and run riot, so that I could no more 
stop them than I could continue work. Dreams! 
Dreams |! . 

I would dream of being the best farmer in the 
country—of making speeches on the wireless. . I re 
compose these speeches and hear them echo pastas ald 
mind strong and vibrant. And afterwards ai 
come up to me and say, Wonderful, Mr. Dalbey, 


wonderful.’’ . . 
One little part of my mind would rise up and 
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life I did that—played at playing games. There was a 
conspiracy that I should score the most and carry my 
bat the longest. 

Father would tell us stories of W. G. Grace, and my 
cricket was'a day-dream played to a medium of semi- 
reality. At the wicket I was W. G. Grace; Father 
said he was Spofforth, the Demon bowler, and every 
day I made a glorious stand and glowed to the applause 
given so generously by my family. 

If it had not been for my half articulate desire to 
BE someone, it would have been a dream world—it was 
certainly lived in the twilight of illusion. 

Even Mr. Marling fitted into it. His nature can 
best be summed up by his death. He hanged himself, 
When I was eighteen he was no longer necessary for 
my education, and I remember his last night on earth 
very distinctly. He was to leave us in the morning, 
and we all spent a very miserable time at dinner trying 
to be cheerful. He left a note saying that after the 
peace and security of our happy home he could no 
longer face the harshness of life. At this moment I 
aim experiencing some of his emotions. 

Then Janey came into my life and altered. it so 
radically. I loved her so. She was absolutely essential 
to me. At times I hated her for upsetting the peace of 
my family; she certainly brought discord ; but I needed 
her. 

We had not been married long before she insisted 
that I break away from the family. There were several 
stormy and distracted meetings when Mother and Aunt 
had to retire overcome by their emotions. But I had 
to side with Janey. She was essential to me. 

Eventually Father purchased a farm for us, three 
miles away. Janey had wanted it to be farther away; 
but I was satisfied. I could not break from my family 
altogether. I visited them every day although Janey. 
scowled at me. They seldom came to us—there was 
toe much nervous tension, and I was afraid that Janey 
would force an issue. That would have been terrible. 
I needed Janey but I could not have parted from 
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pe ieriand altogether. I had to exercise tact and 
Slowly Janey tried to develop a normal attitude in 
me. She took me out—invited friends. She thought 
she was being subtle, and I suffered it for her sake 
Nothing was said between us. She acted as though she 
were unaware of my weakness. It was an implicit 
understanding between us; but I suffered agonies of 
humiliation. She tried to bolster up my pride in many 
little ways. After meeting some friends of hers she 
would tell me, “Mrs. Hind thinks you’re awfully 
nice.’’ And I would feel a little glow until I reviewed 
my conduct and realized that I had sat like a boor 
dumb and uncomfortable. | 
Poor Janey, she made a gallant fight of it. 
Perhaps if the war had. not come she would have 
won out. I was certainly beginning to feel less uneasy 


In company, was beginning to develop a superficiality 
of ease. | 


But the war did come. 

I remember Father visiting us. He looked very 
worried. He said it would make a difference to his 
income. ‘That we should have to draw in our horns, 
and that I would have to make the farm pay. 

I tried. I wonder how hard I tried? 

We dismissed the two men and IJ did all the manual 
work. Janey handled the business side. 

But out in the fields, in the pig pens, or amongst the 
chickens I would fall to dreaming and my thoughts 
would catch ablaze and run riot, so that I could no more 
stop them than I could continue work. Dreams! 
Dreams ! 

I would dream of being the best farmer in the 
country—of making speeches on the wireless. I would 
compose these speeches and hear them echo through my 
mind strong and vibrant. And afterwards people would 
come up to me and say, ‘“Wonderful, Mr. Dalbey, 


wonderful. ’’ . 5 
One little part of my mind would rise up an 
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caution me, but I always told myself, ‘Tomorrow I will 
vive up dreaming and really work.’ | 

Then Father, Mother, Uncle and Aunt were killed 
by a Nazi bomb. The house where I was born was 
made into a shambles. 

There are some things too deep to describe, words 
will not fit—and anyway, there is nothing to write. | 
was numb—just numb. 

Janey did all the work and nursed me back to life. 
It was a pity she did that. It would have been far 
better if I had died of grief. 

I would never then have had to face myself for the 
utter coward that am. Janey would not be lying there 
dead to keep her illusions. She could have gone on 
living, thinking of me with pride, as something that 
would have developed her way. 

We found that we had practically no money. Father 
had purchased an annuity and the residue of his estate 
I had bled dry with constant demands for money for 
the farm.. . 

We struggled on but it was obviously a losing fight. 
I was too sick to work. In our hearts we knew that 
sooner or later we should have to sell up. 

Then it was that real fear came into my life. It 
stalked me night and day, gibbering in my ears, 
catching me as I ate, as I walked about the farm. 
The fear that I would be called up to join the army— 
and that I could never have done. I searched my mind 
for a way out and commenced to dig an underground 
shelter. I chose the spot very quietly. For some days 
even Janey did not know what I was doing. 

For three months I worked and when I had finished 
there was no trace of my secret place. I had chosen 
the centre of the copse which terminates the long 
meadow. ‘The entrance was a trap door lifted by a ring 
bolt and this I covered carefully with moss and leaves. 
My ventilation shaft ran into on old decayed tree. 

Janey would come and watch me while J worked. At 
first she asked questions which J could not answer. 
Even to her I could not speak my thoughts. She must 
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have guessed though, for 
sometimes gazed a me aes sere nae yay 
gid het Hyss finshed. T fl some sense of rel, 1 
on no longer ; that che a oe ae Paap Soi 
3ET ; the een to Price and Whitstable 
about selling up. She was very curt. Then sh 
down. She clung t ‘Adin ee es 
; g to me, bidding me not to run away 
but to face what I had to face. She told me that nothing 
is sO bad as the imagination depicts it. She was wild 
and distracted, her words pouring over me like a 
torrent. 

But I could not—I just could not.... Eventually 
she quietened. It seems strange to me now that of the 
two, she was distraught and I firm with resolve. I 
meant to live in my shelter and if necessary to die there. 
She agreed at last to bring me food. 

I retired to my shelter and waited there three days. 
She did not come. 

My fancies and thoughts during this period must 
have approached madness. It kept clutching at me 
that I desired Janey with a strong passion. 

At the end of three days I came out of the shelter. 
It was night—it still is. The rain beat down on me 
—the wind howled through the trees. 

I made my way cautiously to the house. I have 
always had a horror of darkness and by the time I 
fumbled my way through the front door I was reduced 
to shivering terror. It seemed worse in the house. An 
intensity of loneliness vaulted back in mockery from 


the silent dark walls. | . 
I found the light switch and saw Janey lying 

dead.... . 
Well, it is over—all my little troubles and griefs— 

my tragedies and joys. Poor Janey, that she should 


have died to retain her illusions for a thing so miserable 


as myself. . 
I shall be with. her presently and she will greet me 


with that lovely tender smile, and I will explain to 
her. ‘I couldn’t Janey—yvou see I really couldn't. 
_, And she will understand—at last.... 


8 


Ralph Saunders 


POEM 


O twigs; no nests 
no singing birds among 
no tree; 
no leaves, no boughs . 
no whispering winds among 
no green ; 
no buds, no blooms 
no soft green shoots among 
no growth ; 
no soil, no rain 
no warming sap among 
no roots ; 
this hollow trunk 
still breathing trunk 
deep in the wood. 


Ernest Weal 
DEAD END 


he walked into the building from out the burning 
Indian sun, it, yes Oh God have mercy, 1 
settled down on to him killing in him all feeling, 
all personality, all freedom of thought and _ action. 
It was something indefinable but so real that it was a 
‘dusty blanket encompassing his spirit. It was com- 
pounded of utter dreariness, utter boredom, and utter 
Jifelessness. Back of it—a loathsome miasma—seemed 
to undulate and billow in doughy folds hidden male- 
volent forces that worked only to make him as miser- 
able as possible in the name of Discipline. 


DEAD END ‘a 


That this discipline never made itself felt in petty 
manifestations about which he could complain made 
things worse. It made them more impersonal and 
devilish. He felt that in a more normal station of duty 
a senior NCO would bark occasionally, rules would he 
made and broken and at least there would be some 
semblance of life. But not here. It was as though 
they had hit on something at once more telling and 
soul-destroying—something the more menacing in its 
very shapelessness, its very obscurity. 

Sometimes as he entered, the temperature dropping 
behind him like a grey curtain, he would, without 
realizing he was doing so, put a hand to his throat. It 
was not so much that Something appeared to be 
gripping him there as that Something had entered and 
he felt heavy within. (His hand would often encounter 
the grit of salt on his neck, salt his pores gave off, in 
ereat quantity when he sweated.) 

As he mounted the steps it was with a nameless, 
tugging dread. He was going to read Orders. Certain 
knowledge that they would contain nothing of the 
nature of the petty, puerile restrictions he so much 
feared made no difference to the feeling he had within 
him. There was alwayS tomorrow and tomorrow 
‘creeps on this petty pace from day to day—Darubra 
and Darubra, he thought, which was the name of a firm 
in the town. Whenever he saw the name it always said 
“tomorrow and tomorrow’ instead of what was printed. 
He glanced at Orders. It was as usual. Just sensible 
injunctions worded as orders but nothing unreasonable 
—mosquito nets, taking in salt (yes, he would do are 
certainly), church services—but it lifted nothing : be 
weight he carried inside. Tomorrow there a — 
something. A spasm of panic. His hand clutc - iS 
throat. But lightly. Only one set of Orders was there, 
the latest. ‘he others had not arrived. Perhaps ake 
tonight Something might appear—something oe wou 
force him to some physical and spiritual degra ate 
We saw himself a dangling puppet—a Petrouchka— 

eee If free for the time from the 
resting limply on the she 
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pull of the strings but awaiting that moment with 
dread—dread for his own helplessness to resist. In 
four vears he was used to saluting—it could even be 
amusing. On the whole he was also fairly used to the 
grotesque and unnatural things to which he was forced 
to subject his body. When he thought of himself as a 
puppet it was now rather as his inner self appeared— 
his mind, his spirit. They (and how he hated himself 
for thinking of these forces as they. It was like an 
illiterate social agitator in Hyde Park. But what else 
could he call them?), they, then, had now the trick 
of ordering his inner self as well as his body. It was 
the final degradation. He was losing all initiative of 
thought. Initiative of action had been a thing of the 
past for years, of course. Would the time never come 
again when he could not only act as he chose but think 
as he wished, which was far more important and far 
more dear? Or rather not so much would the day ever 
come (Der Tag, he mused, being given to tangential 
thought) but could he, crippled in mind and, yes, in 
body too (how the old clichés could be used, he thought 
bitterly) could he re-adjust himself to personal freedom ? 
Would he ever be able to throw off this strange malady ? 
He shuddered. A man was reading Orders over his 
shoulder. He moved away. ‘The other’s mind had 
touched his and it was dead. It was dirty cotton waste. 
It would cause its human husk to rejoin the service 
afterwards (Oh! Dear Afterwards! Will you never 
come ?) or marshal cinema queues. Probably the latter. 
Bearing and presence tended to develop that way 
already. A row of ribbons. His brain numbed by the 
brutal contact, he hardly noticed that he had walked as 
far as the bar. 

What am I fighting for? he thought. And then, 
‘Fighting!’ Good God! What a word for this 
drudgery, this dead nothingness. But yet, he was part 
of a vast machine that was pitted against another vast 
machine, so perhaps he was fighting. 

‘Lemon squash !”? | 

Fighting. But he had lost the thread of his thoughts- 


DEAD END na 
a eeeeeseess—“‘“‘“‘“‘“cH 
He emer apes It suddenly sickened him that he 
ae . eee ee of the counter in exactly the 
Si ee as alt a tozen others. He straightened 
up. ind then: What’s the matter with me? Hell 
I must snap out of it. I must snap out of everything. 
Goddam it! ‘Where the hell’s my squash ?”’ 

Food next, I suppose, he thought. Food, and his 
brain retched. Is it bad food? he asked himself. | 
don’t know. Ritz-Plaza-Waldorf-Negresco food would 
taste the same here. Not that he’d ever been very 
interested in food. Like some people. Eat to live, not 
live to eat. He downed his drink. Damn soapy water ! 
A radio was talking in a syrupy woman’s voice: 
Signalman Watkins’ wife has asked me to play 
Gonna Get Ya and she hopes it will remind him of 
Blackpool. How long, Oh Lord, how long! 

Latery after eating, he watched others in the lounge. 
Now that darkness had come, it, that nameless it, had 
everything in its grip. Like an iron frost. No, not 
frost. In this country, on these plains, how could one 
think of frost? He turned and left the place. Outside 
—Indian nights are scented, he thought. And heavy. 
That’s the trouble with the place. It’s exactly what 
they have always written and painted it. He reached 
his barrack room. Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow, he thought. Darubra and Darubra. He 
laughed shortly—hard and shudderingly. What a 
ridiculous little kink that made him always think that 
name. I’m going nuts or something, he thought. 

The place was empty. No one else ever seemed to 


stav in but himself. He had given up wearily dragging 


to town. to the movies, to the coffee houses in search 
y 


of escape. He lit a lamp and took up a book. He did 
not remove the old letter that marked the place. He 
knew that he would read no more than a few lines. ne 
rose and undressed, dimmed the lamp and eo 
under his net. As always, for a second or ne : 
experienced a sensation of well-being as ea i 
on the bed. It passed. He paused. His ral 
flickered. ‘This restlessness. He drifted into sleep. 
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He awoke feeling dry, and rose. In tipping the 
chatty, something became dislodged and fell to the 
‘ground. It was an unopened letter. From England. 
As he turned up the lamp to read it he knew that its 
effect would wear off by morning but in the meantime 
it was something and reduced momentarily that hellish 
long distance he was from home. Later, he slept; 
fitfully, because of the heat. 


———— 
_——— 
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THE SENTINEL OF 
SRAVANABELGOLA 


A LASTING tribute to the originality, skill and 
patience of the ancient South Indian sculptor is 

Gomatesvara, the colossus of Sravanabelgola. 
Nearly a thousand years old but looking as fresh as a 
product of today, carved out of a single rock into a 
giant of fifty-seven feet but with a face that is remark- 
able for its beauty, this statue stands sentinel on the 
top of the hill at Sravanabelgola, a sleepy little town 
in the heart of Mysore State. 

The statue represents a tirthankara (or saint) of 
the Digambara sect of Jains. It was in 1028 A.D. that 
it was carved and set up by an annonymous sculptor 
for his patron, Chamunda Raya. Chamunda Raya was 
minister to Rajamalla, a king of the Ganga dynasty 
who ruled parts of South India at that time. 

Gomatesvara stands on the little Sravanabelgola hill 
called Vindhyagiri. The hill itself is practically a 
single rock and the statue is carved from its top-most 
boulder. A temple of considerable size with a high 
wall running round surrounds the god, but the colossus 
still towers above it all and is visible for many miles 


around. 

As the subject is a Digambara saint, the sculptor has 
depicted the statue in the nude. It is carved in light- 
erey granite and, except for a slight dwarfing of a 
legs, it is perfectly proportioned. T poven eae 
is not lacking either in beauty or in shapeliness. is 
face is exceedingly handsome and bears a serene smile. 
If it was the unknown sculptor’s idea to depict on it 
the smile that a saint has for us ordinary human beings 
and for our foibles, then he seems to have achieved 
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his desire with remarkable success. ‘Ten centuries of 
existence have not affected the snuling colossus in any 
way and it looks today as fresh and as well-polished 
as it was when first set up. 

The statue is full fifty-seven feet tall. The following 
are its impressive measurements : 


Height... - a .. Ov feet. 
Height of head from bottom 

of ear to crown - . ¢ feet. 
Breadth across shoulders .. 26 feet. 
Breadth at waist ” .. 10 feet. 
Length of a middle finger .. .54 feet. 
Length of each foot .. .. 9 feet. 
Length of a great toe .. .. 23 feet. 

¥* cd * % 


In common with every other god of India, Gomates- 
vara has a myth attached to him. According to it, 
Gomatesvara was the son of King Purudeva of 
Paudanapura. He was engaged in a bitter war against 
his step-brother, Bharata. Success after success 
followed Gomatesvara and in the end Bharata was 
crushed. But the victorious prince, instead of occupy- 
ing the throne he had won, renounced it in favour of his 
vanquished step-brother and became a sanyasin. ‘The 
grateful Bharata, in order to perpetuate the memory 
of so generous a man, set up his image in the forests 
of his kingdom. The image, ‘‘the most beautiful thing 
in all the seven worlds, a thing coveted even by the 
gods, was made of solid gold and was 2,000 feet high’’. 

Many vears rolled on and this statue was lost in the 
forest of Paudanapura. | 

One day, Kalala Devi, mother of the great minister 
Chamunda Raya, read from the sacred books the story 
of this golden Gomatesvara and vowed on the spot that 
not a drop of water or morsel of food would pass into 
her until she had seen it. Chamunda Raya, a dutiful 
son, prepared immediately for an expedition and, 
accompanied by his fasting mother, went in search of 
the elusive statue. 

For many days they wandered and in many places 
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they searched, but no Gomatesvara was visible. At 
last, desperate with disappointment, Chamunda Raya 
camped for a night in a village called Sravanabelgola 
between the two. little hills of Vindhyagiri ‘and 
Chandragir1. During his sleep that night, he dreamt 
a dream wherein his gods came and told him that the 
golden Gomatesvara would not be visible for any mortal 
and asked him to leave off his quest. But they also 
advised him ‘‘to shoot an arrow into the topmost 
boulder of Vindhyagiri from the top of the Chandragiri 
and watch the results’’, 

Chamunda Raya did as he was told. ‘‘As soon as 
the arrow struck the boulder, the head of Gomatesvara 
revealed itself. When the officiating priest then placed 
a diamond chisel on the boulder and struck it with a 
jewelled hammer, the layers of the stone fell off and the 
full image became visible.” 

Workman, the famous traveller, in his book Through 
Town and Jungle, says of Gomatesvara: ‘‘The figure 
is standing with shoulders squared and arms hanging 
straight. Its upper half projects above the surround- 
ing ramparts. It is carved in a fine-grained light-grey 
vranite, has not been injured by weather or violence, 
and looks as bright and clean as if just from the chisel 
of the artist. 

“The face is its strong point. Considering the size 
of the head, which from crown to the bottom of the ear 
measures six feet six inches, the artist was skilful 
indeed to draw from the blank rock the wondrous 
contemplative expression touched with a faint smile, 
with which Gomata gazes out on the. struggling world. 

“Qomatesvara has watched over India for nearly 
1,000 vears, whilst the statues of Rameses have gazed 
upon the Nile for more than 4,000. The Buen 
Indian saint is thousands of vears younger than the 

“net - the guardians of Abu Simbal but 
prostrate Rameses o1 e se Eee 
he is more impressive, both on account 0 : 

“ the brow of the hill over-looking 
manding position on th sae ala 
the wide stretch of plain and of his size.” 
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Once in fifteen years, when a certain rare conjunc- 
tion of the heavenly bodies takes place, Gomatesvara 
is the centre of what can be called Jainism’s most 
famous festival. Known as Maha-mastakabhisheka, 
it 1s attended by nearly 500,000 Jain pilgrims. 

The Maha-mastakabhisheka, which, when translated 
into English, means the ‘‘Great Head-annointing 
Ceremony’’, is a festival that is picturesque in the 
extreme. The great proportions of the colossus, which 
necessitate arrangements for the rituals connected with 
the festival being made in an equally big way, lend to 
it an air of impressiveness. Months before the festival 
is to take place, a scaffolding of bamboos will be built 
round the statue. This is to enable the priests of the 
temple to pour down on the head of the stone giant the 
fifteen different substances that constitute the abhisheka 
(annointing). | 

Long before the day of the festival, pilgrims begin 
to arrive at the-little town of Sravanabelgola. Though 
most of the pilgrims are Jains, Hindu pilgrims also 
attend the celebrations and in the medley crowd at the 
shrine of Goniatesvara that day one can pick out pil- 
grims from every corner of India, Punjabi, Gujerati 
and Bengali Jains brushing past their Kanada and 
Tamil co-religionists. 

On the morning of the Maha-mastakabhisheka, the 
courtyard before the statue of Gomatesvara will be 
strewn with fresh paddy. On this will be placed a 
thousand beautifully coloured earthen pots, all filled 
with sacred water. At the mouth of each of these 
thousand pots will be placed a consecrated coconut and 
a bunch of the auspicious mango leaves. 

On the bamboo scaffolding will be standing ready “a 
number of Jain priests, all of them holding in their 
hands earthen pots filled with milk and ghee. The 
officiating head priest then gives the signal for the 
beginning of the annointing and all the priests simul- 
taneously pour over the image their potfuls of milk. 
The ghee follows immediately. 

After this preliminary annointing, until the after- 
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noon of the festival, Gomatesvara j 
Jain priests that sit by his feet. . 

When the appointed time arrives, the thousand 
priests gather the thousand pots of water and stand 
ready in their respective places on the scaffolding. 
Auspicious music is then played by the temple 
musicians, the priests chant hymns and prayers from 
the Jain sacred texts, the assembled pilgrims shout 
ovations to Gomatesvara and amid these noises, at a 
bidding from the master of ceremonies, all the thousand 
pots of water are poured over the image. After this 
bath, fifteen other substances are poured over Gomates- 
vara’s head, beginning with coconut meal, going 
through plantains, jaggery, ghee, sugar, almonds, 
dates, poppy seeds, milk, curds, sandal, gold flowers, 
silver flowers, silver coin and ending with nine different 
varieties of precious stones. 


S worshipped by the 


C. R. Mandy 


THE UMBRELLA 


HERE were two seats vacant on Parsi Parade— 

that rendezvous where, in the cool of the day, 

groups of staid, bespectacled, eminently aay 
citizens congregate—and Mr. Dossu Jeejeebhoy — : 
his way eagerly in the direction of the nearer one. 
movements somewhat resembled those of an he e 
tortoise moving sluggishly, yet predatorily, ae ee 
newly-fallen petal. He sighed, with relief a : 
settled himself upon the seat before his béte 1 


: ze Batlivala, could reach it. . 
gee highly-coloured handkerchief and blew 


his nose lustily. The evening sunlight eee 7 
on his pale features; a pleasant breeze blew in 


from Back Bay. . 
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Mr. Jeejeebhoy beamed complacently. The process 
‘of decorously opening the stomach buttons of his coat 
having been completed—and his girth comfortably 
unleashed—he surrendered. himself to his customary 
coma of relaxation. His evening regimen began. 

It was his habit to gaze sleepily at the stream of 
passers by—babus and _ stockbroking banias, elderly 
Parsi merchants and coolie women with resounding 
anklets—all hurrying to the rail terminus after their 
day’s toil. The fact that he could take his leisure, 
being in possession of a well-earned nest-egg, while 
these townsmen were compelled by destiny to ‘scurry 
past in ant-fashion after a period of rigorous indus- 
try, gave him immense satisfaction. Sometimes a 
bright sari caught his glance and enlivened his somno- 
lence, a dog-fight disturbed his daydreams, the harsh 
brakes of a skidding car impinged upon his drowsy 
meditations. In spite of this continuous murmur of 
life, it was his custom to turn over his memories of the 
past as a cow chews the cud. He thought of the many 
years he had spent in his shop near the dockyard, 
years during which he slowly climbed the ladder to 
prosperity, of the shipchandler’s business he had built 
up as a result of his acumen and assiduity, of his fat 
bulbous-eyed daughter Frene, who was sharp-tongued 
and endowed with a great fondness for jellabies and 
Shirley Temple films, of his handsome son Minoo, who 
was a spendthrift and a playboy, artful in doing all the 
things he himself would have liked to have done, of his 
dead wife and his menacing mother-in-law, of his parrot 
and his comfortable flat in Colaba... . 

With the approach of sunset, when the twilight 
chorus of the parliament of birds in the peepul trees 
reached its zenith, these fragmentary visions and 
images faded, and his thoughts invariably turned to 
the prospect of the appetizing meal Frene would have 
ready for him on his return home. Ostentatiously he 
would then produce his watch—an outsize old-timer 
attached to a gold chain—and decide that it was time 
to summon a gharry. If the anathematic Mr. Feroze 
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a were at hand, he would throw him a basilisk 

This evening, however, as he rose a trifle rheumatic- 
ally, he noticed an umbrella suspended from the back 
of the seat. There was a celluloid label on the handle 
Curiosity being one his most pronounced characteris- 
tics, he grasped the article and, wiping his spectacles 
proceeded to decipher the inscription, It read:— 


If Lost, please return to Miss LEELA K,, 
HIRALAL MANSION, WALKESHWAR Roap, Bompay. 


Well, well—mused Mr. Jeejeebhoy—how like a woman 
to leave her property on a public seat. Then, obeying 
some unaccountable instinct, he hastily put the 
umbrella under his arm and hailed a gharry. 


In the cool of the following evening Mr. Jeejeebhoy 
was absent from his usual seat on Parsi Parade. He 
was, at that precise moment, myopically surveying: 
the nameplates in the hallway of Hiralal Mansion, 
Walkeshwar Road; his lean, semitic nose thrust itself 
forth inquisitively in quest of Miss Leela K.’s sign- 
board. He found himself quivering a little as he 
clutched the lost umbrella tightly with clammy fingers. 
His heart was beating with unaccustomed violence; he 
could feel the reaction in his temples and in the pulses 
of his throat. He felt unwontedly senile and flatulent. 

The last twentv-four hours had been for him a most 
unorthodox period. He had dreamt vividly of Miss K. 
Over breakfast he was unable to concentrate on the 
newspaper and Frene had asked him petulantly if he 
were feverish. His appetite diminished; he cut him- 
self twice while shaving. In_ the bus coming to 
Walkeshwar Road he could hardly restrain his excite- 
ment, so that his neighbour, a respectable Parsi 
matriarch, suspected him of inebriety. All pee re 
journey his face bore the sweet exhilaration o 


dreamer. 
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With an intense thrill he now found what he was 
seeking. ‘The name board indicated that Miss Leela 
K.’s abode was on the third floor. There was no lift 
and the staircase was steep and scarcely sanitary. On 
his upward progress Mr. Jeejeebhoy narrowly averted 
disaster when he stepped on a banana skin. ‘The 
environment, too, was a little damping. A medley of 
unsavoury smells worried his nostrils. A stray cat ran 
disturbingly between his legs as he reached the second 
landing. He gasped for breath and a sudden resolve 
to retrace his steps overcame him. But in the midst 
of these throes of indecision a picture flashed through 
his brain. ‘The Miss Leela K. of his previous night’s 
dream potently returned to his fancy. Before this 
lovely phantom he was helpless. In his misty visualiza- 
tion she had golden hair and wide blue eyes which 
exuded invitation. Her figure was serpentine and 
alluring : it stimulated his imagination in the same way 
as the glamorous Japanese prints on the walls of his 
barber’s shop excited his normally nebulous desires. 

Miss Leela K.!—his conjectures ran riot. She was 
the nubile daughter of a mullionaire?—though the 
staircase did not corroborate this supposition! She 
was acinema star? She was a Rajput princess in exile? 

He stood before the doorway, flushed and hesitant. 
He blew his nose, wiped his spectacles carefully. Then, 
summoning up his courage, he rang the bell... . 

The door was opened within half a minute. A 
woman was standing in front of him with an enquiring 
look in her eyes. She was clad loosely in a pink 
kimono. Her eyes resembled dark, wet flowers. She 
was not exactly a blonde though her hair was golden. 
She was all that he had pictured in his dreams, with an 
added aura of tangible loveliness. Whether she was 
half-European, or Parsi, or a Baghdadi Jewess with 
bleached hair, he could not have said, but he was 
spellbound before her mongrel beauty. 

He tried hard to hide his embarrassment and 
stammered: ‘“‘Are you... have I the pleasure of 
addressing Miss Leela K. ?” 
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‘That’s right.’’ 
““Pve taken the liberty of 
umbrella. I found it on my sea 
label showed your whereabouts.’’ 


A voice, soft as velvet, crooned invitingly : ‘How 
very kind of you. Won’t you come in and let me reward 
you with a cup of tea, or perhaps you prefer a sherry ? 
I’ve a good brand, rather sweet, but enjoyable, I assure 
you. 

A moment later he was ensconced in the most com- 
fortable of armchairs. Miss Leela relieved him of his 
“fehtah’ and the umbrella. His self-confidence was 
returning. ‘‘My name is Dossu Jeejeebhoy,’’ he 
ventured. 

‘“‘Dossu! Why, its my favourite name,’’ she an- 
nounced almost fervidly, as she handed him a glass of 
sherry. His eyes roved the room. A very pleasant 
place, he decided, viewing in a quick glance the rococo 
furniture, the bright Kashmir rugs, the warm chintzes 
in the window frame, the parrot in a gilt cage. 

‘“Here’s how,’’ toasted his companion, raising her 
glass to her lips. He sipped his sherry appreciatively, 
simulating a connoisseur’s precision. 

‘Very palatable, Miss... .”’ | 

“Call me Leela—all my friends do.’’ 

“Vou must have many friends, Leela,’’ he said 
shyly. x 

‘Well you know, Dossu, Bombay is a gay spot. — 

“Tve lived here all my life. I love the city. It’s in 
my bones.’’ 

‘The sherry made him expansive. Before long he 
was telling her of his early days as a shipchandler, of 
his dead wife, of his superficial worries, of his corns 
and theumatism. He volunteered all these facts with 
a genial frankness and she seemed very sae 
They exchanged confidences. He was enchanted by e 
manner in which her ruby lips curved over each eee 
with the most delicate grace. When a second glass 0 
sherry had _ been consumed, they were discussing 
exuberantly the wayward tendencies of parrots. 
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She has—mused Dossu—remarkable charm anq 
intelligence as well as beauty. He felt completely at 
ease in her presence. He gazed boldly into her seeping 
eyes, those dark, wet flowers. : 

‘All parrots’’, she was saying, ‘“‘suffer from constip- 
ation after the age of fifty.’’ 

He watched her toss her golden hair. It was a 
distinctive and delightful habit of hers. The atmos- 
phere was faintly tinged with the pleasant aromatic 
scent from her person. 

‘When I scratch Polly’s back, she kisses me. She’s 
an apasara. Aren’t you, Polly?” 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ shrieked Polly. 

Dossu, the second glass of sherry having done its 
work, sensed a too brazen geniality creeping over him. 
I must depart, he decided, before I make a fool of 
myself. He took out his old-timer and scanned it near- 
sightedly. 

‘‘Dossu, must you really go so soon ?”’ 

“It’s half-past seven, Leela. I'll be late for my meal. 
Frene will be furious. She’s a terror on these occasions 
—like one of the tigresses in the Byculla Zoo!’’ He 
rose unsteadily, laughing self-consciously at his ema- 
ciated little joke. 

“Oh, poor Dossu!’’ Her voice contained all the 
balm in the world. ‘‘You’ll come again soon ?’’ 

‘“‘T shall look forward to it, Leela. Thank you for a 
most enjoyable discourse,’’ he answered, pronouncing 
each word with great deliberation to show that he was 
not in the least overcome by the drinks. 

‘It’s as if a magnet had drawn us together, or an 
umbrella !’’ she added mischievously. 

She guided him to the staircase. They shook hands 
warmly. He was walking on air. It was a long time 
since he had felt so happy. 
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Three days later his customary seat on Parsi Parade 
was again vacant in the evening. He happened, about 
this time, to be climbing once more the staircase 0! 
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Hiralal Mansion. In one hand hec 
bouquet of roses, in the other he 
de luxe box of chocolates. 

The day had not been an easy one. Frene had been 
more irascible than usual and Minoo had cajoled him 
into a gift of a hundred rupees. The solace to come 
was therefore anticipated with an intensified keenness. 
The black coat he wore had been returned from the 
cleaners that afternoon; his hair had been smartly cut 
before luncheon, his moustache trimmed, and his nails 
inordinately polished. 

Once again he blew his nose, wiped his spectacles, 
and, with pleasant trepidation, rang the bell .. . 

Miss Leela, dressed in the same pink kimono, 
welcomed him gaily. 

‘‘Dossu! Its lovely to see you again.’’ 

He shyly handed her the roses and the chocolates. 

‘What lovely blooms! Oh, you’re an angel. Isn’t 
he an angel, Polly?” 

‘Not at all, not at all,’’ shrieked Polly. 

“Silly bird! And chocs.. why, you’re spoiling me, 
Dossu. Now do sit down and make yourself cosy while 
I get you a drink. I’ve got some Vodka—a Russian 
visitor gave it to me as a very special present.”’ 

“Tye never tasted Vodka,’’ commented Dossu, 
wondering dubiously if its effects were as congenial as 
those of sherry. 

“Tt’s a grand drink, Dossu, far better than 
champagne. It makes you think of moonlight, and 
summer scents, and soft kisses under the stars. 7 

“Tt sounds good,’’ said Dossu, blinking through a 
spectacles. She gave him the Vodka and they clinke 
olasses and drank deeply. She seated herself beside 
him on the arm of the comfortable chair and caught his 
hand in her own warm clasp. e 

“But, Dossu, your hand is cold, so cold. 

“Pm an old man, Leela.” os 

He did not know why he said it. I 
and out of place in this atmosphere. 
took another drink. : 

9 


t sounded foolish 


Confusedlv he 
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‘Nonsense, Dossu; I’ve lots of friends much older 
than you are—they don’t regard themselves as old at 
all.’’ 

“One’s as old as one feels,’’ remarked Dossy 
gloomily. The Vodka, which he found sour and un- 
palatable, was having a strange effect on him. He 
became increasingly melancholy. 

“But you don’t feel old, do you ?’”’ 

‘‘Sometimes, Leela.’’ 

‘It’s your Frene and the depressing home atmos- 
phere. You want taking out of yourself sometimes. 
You want a nice kiss.’’ 

She kissed his forehead gently, with infinite grace, 
as a butterfly settles lightly on a leaf. It was a skilful 
kiss from a courtesan’s repertoire. He smiled wanly. 

“You know, Dossu, I think you look years younger 
today than when you called the other night with my 
umbrella.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve had a haircut,’’ said Dossu sombrely. He was 
not feeling too good .. . this Vodka was damnable stuff. 
He was thinking of anything but moonlight: and 
summer scents. His vision momentarily grew blurred. 
He felt very sick. Hastily he unclasped his hand from 
Leela’s grip. 

‘“May I use your bathroom, please ?’’ 

“Of course,’’ said Leela with a surprised look; ‘‘in 
there, straight through the bedroom.’’ 

He walked uncertainly through the bedroom. Emerg- 
ing five minutes later from the bathroom he felt 
considerably better. He saw a mirror at hand. Peering 
into it, he realized that his face was a greenish colour. 
He drew forth his handkerchief and wiped the perspir- 
ation from his forehead. His image in the mirror 
shocked him. The unyielding tentacles of old age 
seemed to have entwined themselves upon him within 
the last few minutes. I’m old, he reflected, bleakly. 
Despairingly he turned his eyes away and they rested 
forlornly upon Leela’s dressing table. A silken-framed 
photograph drew his attention. It was the likeness of 
a very handsome young man. He stared at it fixedly 
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te an 
writing scrawled across it— p and read the 


To my Darling Leela 
With All My Love 


—Minoo 


A heavy sense of sadness overcame him. He was not 
angry with Minoo, nor even with Leela. He was angry 
with himself for being old and impotent. 

He walked bravely back into the adjacent room. 
Leela was lying expectantly on the sofa. 

‘Are you all right, Dossu ?”’ 

“T fear I’m not accustomed to Vodka,’’ he said 
colourlessly with half-hearted gravity. 

‘Poor Dossu !’’ 

‘Ves, Leela... poor Dossu.”’ 

She regarded him with a puzzled stare. It was then 
that the door bell rang insistently. Leela got up 
languidly and went to answer it. When she opened the 
door, Dossu could hear a strident voice, a voice he 
knew only too well, enquiring whether this was the 
third floor. 

He winced and closed his eyes as the voice con- 
tinued— 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Miss Leela K. ?’ 

“That’s right.’’ 

“My name is Batlivala—Feroze Batlivala. | found 
your umbrella on the back of my chair. I’ve taken the 
liberty of bringing it back... .” 


BE. M. R. Lewis 
TEA 


SMOOTH expanse of water like soft grey silk; 

faint undulations reveal nothing of currents of a 

neurotic swiftness and treachery. But I notice, 
near the flat, wisps of straw, bits of packing cases, 
leaves and matted vegetable debris slip past at a dis- 
concerting rate, almost as if drawn through the water, 
and now and again an inch or so under the surface. 
The planter who has just made £300 out of a flutter in 
moribund Burma tin shares, and who celebrated that 
and his release from the B. G. Hospital with a healed 
liver by drinking Murree brandy with me last night, 
chucks his cigar butt into the river; it disappears 
instantly and a wraith of blue smoke hangs over the 
water a moment, thins and vanishes. ‘Twenty yards 
out there is a sudden swirl and silvery flash, a glimpse 
of a long black body hooped over the water, then 
nothing but a widening circle of ripples and a little 
froth that swings quickly out of sight. Forty yards 
further it happens again, then again further off still. 
. Porpoises—not alligators. Porpoises eight hundred 
miles up the Brahmaputra from the Bay of Bengal— 
and they go higher than that too, the planter tells me. 
Big chaps, as big as the ones that amused us the first 
day or two out from home. What brings them up here, 
I don’t know; I’m no naturalist. JI can only suppose 
there’s something for them in it. As for the gators, 
you hardly ever see them now around Pandu, or indeed 
on any of the shifting sandbanks where they used to 
sunbake in such numbers. Not long ago a company 
sent up men and boats who spread wire mesh studded 
with triple-pronged hooks over the banks. ‘The ’gators 
sensed no trap, and perhaps they enjoyed the scratchy 
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the soft parts, ropes s y into 
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catch. For a time there was a seit gig po 
banks of the Brahmaputra, and then the oa af 
crocodile hide shoes, attaché cases, ladies’ belts and 
what not became slightly more reasonable for a time in 
shops in London and elsewhere. 

Passengers are still piling on to the flat and bobbing 
up the companion way to the Upper Class deck; the 
first lunch has started already. My cases of hooks 
magazines and assorted propaganda are safe on the 
lower deck—I hope. They have sunk beneath the tide 
of trunks, tin uniform boxes, bedrolls, valises, kitbags, 
and every shape and size of crate and bale which relays 
of coolies keep flowing inwards. British officers chat 
in groups, field ranks with field ranks, captains and 
subalterns together, and NCO’s apart. American 
troops stack tommy guns and carbines negligently, and 
sit down to eat wearing their steel caps. Chinese 
officers of indeterminable seniority glide about with the 
purposive aimlessness of guests at a sherry party who 
have not been introduced to anyone. An Indian sub- 
altern, who shared my carriage from Sealdah, is still 
studying a book called God-realisation by Swami 
Sivananda with pursed lips. I asked him curiously if 
he practised Yoga ; he replied no, but that to read such 
books was good. A dark heavy lady in pale pink 
pyjamas and three-inch ear pendants clings despair- 
ingly to the door of the ladies’ lavatory—her husband 
has disappeared in search of a cardboard boot-box filled 
with halva, a present for a relative. I question if he 
will ever find it and restore it safely to her pile of thirty 
other articles of hand luggage. _ a 

My eyes are continually returning to the girl in blue 
slacks and a yellow shirt. I think she 1s the most 
attractive girl on the flat, though the Americans, ee 
know more about these things, have already commence 
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But when the boats came 
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an encircling movement against the three dark-skinned 
girls in nurses’ uniforms. There is somthing vaguely 
familiar about the girl in blue slacks—I might have 
met her casually at some garden party at home years 
ago. She is about five feet four, slender, with rather 
sinewy lean brown arms, small hard breasts, and 
sudden, startled movements. Her grey eyes are set 
wide apart, with a slightly inquisitive expression. She 
would expect men in her circle to have ‘sound ideas 
about everything, probably. Or perhaps it was on the 
fringes of University life that I met her so long ago, 
and she likes Charles Morgan, and thinks Sparken- 
broke is his best book, for reasons which she cannot 
express very clearly. She has rather long, mobile, 
humorous lips, with even white teeth, and the upper 
jaw sticks out a little. She smiles a lot, I think. 
Then I notice that there are some little lines that pucker 
her forehead and the corner of her eyes—little lines 
that come and go, but which could set and would take 
a lot of makeup to conceal. Little lines that would set 
a haggard face against the easy smile, and would 
change the smile itself ... the rather tentative, wistful 
smile that comes and goes with the veiled scenario of 
the thoughts, the thoughts I can only guess at, and 
find my guesses trite and unsatisfying. 

I soon recognize her small daughter aged about 
three, engaged in trying to fold a folding chair. The 
daughter 1s like the mother—the same grey eyes, the 
same mobile, slightly pouting lips, the same litheness 
that so pleases me. Incidentally she is also wearing a 
miniature version of the blue slacks made of the same 
shiny hard-wearing material. The daughter has a 
temper. An Assamese ayah tries to detach her fingers 
from the mechanism of the chair. She screams and 
grips more tightly. The mother turns and pulls her 
briskly away and administers three somewhat in- 
effective slaps on the closed fingers. The child breaks 
loose and rushes off to another chair which she 


straddles. An American officer perches his forage cap 
on her curls. 
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The ‘girl in blue 
gazes at the ire ae re esi alone. She 
twenty-eight and wonder whose ae : that she is about 
twists her body round, to keep a He she is. When she 
blue material tightens Over a fue es on the child, the 
I notice she is keeping her sla k : send oe ee 
blue belt, shortened to the full ie schoolboy’s 
and fastened with a metal ag ae an 
catches a little at mv hear eter rita 
me ea moment she sees pea fae “a = 
e stares back steadily into my e 

them. She is English middl Bicge Beriemat ote: 
firmly and determinedly ie rn ga ve 
class myself, and shy, I hastily drop m - : feeli 7 
awkward and caught. No expression ie 2 - ai 
faces in the small division of time in ae our ae 
meet, we being what we are. Perhaps she did ora 
something in my eyes. Mere staring she would regard 
as offensive. But I do not think she can have found 
anything offensive in my eyes or expression, because 
when I turn in her direction again after an interval, 
and let my eyes unconcernedly pass in an arc which 
contains the point at which she is standing, I catch 
her studying me with care. I register that in an 
instant, and my eyes travel so swiftly round that she 
has not time to look away herself; I know that when I 
turn away I have left her still looking at me. Perhaps, 
catching herself out then, she hastily looks away from 
me, and stops herself thinking about me—whatever she 
was thinking. I wonder if she is going up to Shillong : 
if so, I shan’t get a chance to see her on the train. I 

am going to Tinsukia. 
Next time I look in her direction she is talking toa 


tall man in khaki shorts and a tweed jacket with leather 


elbow pads, a civilian. He must be a planter, or some- 
thing to do with oil. His broad shoulders are a little 
bowed. His eyes are deep set, his jaw shadowed, 
his chin pointed. He mnght be ill, I consider, or 
recovering from illness. He is the public school 
type. But his expression eludes me. There is a 
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community of feeling in their two faces—they share 
something, and it’s beginning to show. I take a seat 
at a table from which I can watch them eat. He 
attends to her needs, searching for clean knives and 
skimming the scum of cinders, dust and fragments of 
skin off the milk. They share something but I am far 
from certain what it 1s. 

A tug with two funnels and a captain in a peaked cap 
and two gold arm stripes makes fast to leeward; we 
cast off and swing slowly to the other bank; I go below 
to take up a position near the grave of my gear. Coolies 
pour aboard ; I grab several and set them to dig. They 
hoist my boxes painfully to their heads and stagger 
ashore. I find my compartment, which is already 
occupied by another European, a Chinese officer and 
an Anglo-Indian clerk who is acrimoniously discussing 
pay and allowances with another of his kind through 
the window. He obsequiously makes room for my gear, 
and, being now full, we hastily wall up the doors with 
heavy luggage and wave newcomers away. Leaning 
out of a window I notice that the girl in the blue slacks 
with her husband and family are taking possession of 
a coupé lower down. She stands aside as the luggage 
is fitted in by her husband. She sees me staring at 
her out of the window. 


3 oe a i 4: 


The other European in my compartment is a solid, 
fresh-faced man of about fifty. His lips are fleshy but 
quite bloodless. It should be a passionate face, but it 
seems drained of passion. To emphasize his remarks, 
he makes a curious little grimace, something between 
a laugh and a wince, contrived by a compression at the 
corners of his thick white lips. I do not understand it 
until I realize that this is the smile of a man who is 
joining in the joke against himself—and all the jokes 
against yourself are cruel and unfair. 

We tell each other where we are going and I learn 
that this man, whose name is Hawtrey, is a tea planter 
returning to his garden after a visit to his company’s 
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Calcutta Agents. | ask him if he, too, is able to knock 
up £300 by a flutter in moribund Burma shares. 

I pul the best part’ of my savings into rubber and 
Evi, replies Hawtrey; “that puts me off a bit, you 
see. I’d have done better to have put my money into 
tea. At least I could have been my own boss. At 
fifty, I’m roughly in the same position as a lad out from 
England for the first time, and in a bad year for tea 
at that.’’ 

‘“Haven’t you any chances of getting your money 
back ?”’ - 

‘Not many. In ordinary times the average planter 
doesn’t start to save money for twelve or thirteen years. 
I got into tea as an ex-officer after the last war, and 
did a lot better than the average run of assistants. | 
got a managership in five years. But I know a lot of 
chaps who never made a penny—even in ’22. There’s 
nothing in the salary of a tea garden manager. It’s the 
commission that matters. You hear of men who made 
£15,000 in a year in commission—particularly in 
Mincing Lane; but you can count them on the fingers 
of your hand when you’re out here and look into it. 
The average manager makes less than £200. And the 
average assistant takes ten to fifteen years to become 
a manager. ‘That’s one of the things they don’t tell 
vou when you go into tea first. And even if you 
become a manager nowadays, you’re often no more 
than a glorified caretaker—they tell you what to do 
by correspondence from the Agents in Calcutta, or send 
up a superintendent to run you. The Sole aa ¥ 
you makes money,’ they ha why not yours: : 
they know better than you.’ 

The train struggles slowly up between jungle-covered 
lulls. I say: | 599 

“Ts that what they say about your garden: 


The man with the bloodless lips laughs at the joe 
“My present garden has been out of Seed 2 
four years and I’ve got to bring it back. de : a nl Fi 
worn out, but the Agents can’t understand W y ae 
vet twelve maunds to the acre. That’s another hi 
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thing about tea. You come in young and hopeful. It 
looks attractive on paper. Salary Rs. 600 a month, 
free bungalow, plenty of sport, sliooting, an open-air 
life. Sometimes it’s just like that—in a well-kept 
garden that runs itself most of the time near Dibrw’ 
or those places. If you’re a deserving nephew: of the 
chairman of directors, let’s say. If you’re not, you 
probably get sent to a garden in the jungle, cut off 
from the railway for six months in the rains perhaps. 
You find the bungalow, the free bungalow, without 
furniture and maybe half ruinous. Leave a bungalow 
empty for a couple of years and it’ll leak like a sieve. 
You’ve got to fix it—and you’ve got to buy a car. A 
horse costs you £100 and dies quick enough. I’ve 
buried seven good horses. The garden may be in good 
order, or it may not; it depends who was there before 
you. Your really prize job is to be sent into the jungle 
to clear a new garden. You live in a tent and work 
with the coolies. The place was marked for you on the 
map in Clive Street by a chalked cross. It may be a 
swamp. Never mind—they know it’s first-class land 
for tea, and its your job to put down tea, and you stay 
there till you do grow tea—or you’re fired. You’ve 
proved a failure. My first two vears I lived in a bustee 
lean-to next to the engine house, working fourteen 
hours a day, and afraid of the emptiness of the hour or 
so left me after sundown before turning in. You may 
be sent to a garden that nobody can make pay except 
the lads that monkey about with the shares. I went to 
one as the fourteenth manager in six years. The others 
were sacked, bar three that died of blackwater, one that 
shot himself, and one that resigned. I was the second 
to resign. I’ve resigned eleven times and been sacked 
twice... .”’ 

‘But you’ve still got a job.” 

“T can grow tea, I’m as strong as a mule and I work 
like one. Might have been better if my first resignation 
had finished me. But they had me back, and now the 
only damn thing I can do is to grow tea. Anyhow you 
soon get specialized to one thing—the sort of people 
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‘who go in for tea anyway. After thirt 
grow tea. Think not? You're one of 
Be the second son of-a clergyman, Wi 
public school, introduction to the C 
Dad’s old school friend—and see how you feel after 
ten Paes of tea. You can’t resign then, -you really 
can’t. You know if you do, you’re done. The Agents 
all work together—they discuss your application for a 
new job with your last employer. They let you hang 
about till your bank balance frightens you, and then 
give you a job that’s three times worse. Or you’re out 
for good. You can go home and try and sell tea. Ever 
seen an ex-planter selling tea? They say selling 
insurance is worse, but I know it isn’t. 

‘You have to get an introduction to a firm before you 
can get into tea, mind you. ‘That’s a clever idea. 
You think they take you on as a favour, and they don’t 
deny it. They make sure you’re a gentleman and an 
officer—that is, that you won’t kick and haven’t the 
means to kick with, anyhow. They know what depen- 
dants you have, what position you feel you have to 
keep up, and all the rest of it. You get a three-year 
contract, terminable in six months. There’s no 
security, no provident fund, no trade union either. 
You think that doesn’t matter because things have 
been arranged as between gentlemen,—the good old 
‘introduction’. Later you find results count, results 
alone, and results are chancy. If you can’t make your 
tea pay at the prevailing price, it’s your funeral. Hf 
vou do....’’ 

' Hawtrey pauses, slowly fills and lights a battered 
pipe, economizing with the tobacco. 


“Tf you do?’’ I murmur. | 
“Then everything is fine. Provided of course one 


of the London directors or the Agents haven't got a 
really deserving young nephew who only aa : 
managership of a nicely running aig to pa e ae 
to a steady career. You've worked for fs . — 
cleared the jungle, put up the ow wae : 
bungalow, coolie lines and roads, got the tr 


y, you can only 
the bright boys. 
fe and two kids, 
ompany through 
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bearing, trained the overseers and worked off all the 
capital expenditure so that the commission is just 
about to start. He moves in and collects, you move out 
to make a new garden, or fix up an old one that’s gone 
to pot. You’re transferred, and you find your contract 
permits your being transferred at the Agents’ dis- 
cretion. That can go on quite a while. You get tired 
of it at first. But you go on, because you’ve got to— 
unless your health goes. Then you’re notified the date 
your boat leaves, handed your ticket, and you’re lucky 
if you’ve time to sell off your bits and pieces at any- 
thing but a knockdown rate. Being a gentleman, you 
keep a stiff upper lip.’’ 

On either side of the train the closely-woven jungle 
presses in on the narrow lane cut by the railway. The 
light is failing rapidly. Pools of gloom between the 
clumps of bamboo and the creeper-laden trees deepen 
and spread. Stars glitter fitfully among the interlacing 
foliage above. A fat insect with a red belly and hairy 
legs settles on the Chinese officer’s sleeve and startles 
his immobility into a convulsive jerk and an exclam- 
ation of disgust. Long-winged insects dart at the bright 
slit in the single blackout lamp in the roof. For a 
space the jungle recedes from the railway, as if sliced 
off smoothly about two feet from the ground. A gaunt 
building, a scaffolding with an iron roof, sways past the 
window. A tea garden at night. On a dim road the 
light of a kerosene lamp illuminates the wheels of a 
cart and the legs of motionless bullocks. 

‘Pretty lonely, some of the gardens, I should think,”’ 
I say. 

“Lonely? That’s another little thing about tea. A 
garden’s always lonely without an Eve in it, eh?” 
Hawtrey chuckles at his joke. ‘‘A man brings back 
a wife after his first leave, or his second; I’ve seen it 
happen scores of times. But it’s no life for a woman. 
You keep a lot of servants—some companies insist on 
it—she has nothing to do all day. The man’s away. 
He comes back tired and wanting his bath. ‘There's 
nothing to do but make love and quarrel. Once in 4 
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She gets bored. If a 


nico a party and a lot to drink 
aby comes alon 
Hie RE ae ane ied? chance—or she sees 
She lias 4ocgo (othe hille oe : lere shall be a baby. 
you know! Or doctor says dere i ee pees 
something. Sooner or later, That ah ee iy 
ments on the same salary, The hie ne establish- 
to be thought about—good Pek nd oe has 
means more financial worry. fr: ey or eaate hat 
v, Trayed nerves 
at home. 7T! ones 
1ey mustn't have another, they decid 
maybe; that means trouble too Un agit 
coer. Siete ae romantic, that 
: aie en, meets other 
Beery dances and parties in her hill station. How 
oe ae Ls anything—tied as he is to his garden ? 
employ lawyers. You soon learn to st 
clear of lawyers in this place. If he lets her di Hae 
him there’s alimony. If she just clears suteche. sell 
isn’t free, and there’s always the child. If it’s a separ- 
ation, he pays. He may be fool enough to take on a 
native girl as a supernumerary. It only costs him 
about. Rs. 500 a month, what with her relatives 
stopping everyone’s mouth, fixing up about her kids 
and so on. It costs him a few thousands down to throw 
her out for good when he’s sick of it. He doesn’t feel 
so good in the club, if it gets too public. His firm 
may not mind—or they may. If he just dabbles, 
nothing permanent, vou know, he’ll end up sorrier 
still—doctor’s bills and so forth. It’ll cost him a bit, 
taking one thing with another. Meanwhile, of course, 
he’s trying to make tea pay and earn a bit of com- 
mission.’’ | 
“But surely not all planters’ wives are like that ?”’ 
“Oh no. On a decent garden your lucky number 
can keep his wife amused. She’s got a radio, kids, 
money, bridge at the club, and the assistant over the 
way and his wife to play hell with. Some are too old, 


or too hard on the eye to get flighty. Some are ex- 


vovernesses, or ex-fishing fleet without a bean who are 
and at any price. 


thankful to have a home and a husb 
But those with a bit of spirit, a figure, make friends 
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a a 
easily, and get bored with the radio after a time . . 
well... .”” 

‘Well ?”’ 

‘‘Well, some are too good to be true, and stick just 
the same. But the man next to me hasn’t seen his 
wife in sixteen years. On the other side, the manager’s 
wife spends ten months out of twelve at Mussoorie, 
Ooty, home—anyway, not on the estate. He can’t pin 
anything on her. ‘Tim’s fiancée came out, married 
him, stayed eight months, and he hasn’t seen her 
since. Of course, she had red hair. It’s when you’ve 
a soft spot for a girl, and you know where she is, and 
who she’s with, that you feel it most—in the evenings, 
in the rains. You listen to music-hall on the radio, 
and you drink .. .”’ 

Hawtrey strikes another match over the pipe he has 
filled too full with hurried fingers. 

‘‘And you send her money all the time.’’ 

The train clatters over the makeshift points and 
jerks to a stop. We climb down and pick our way 
between the coaches and lines of wagons each sur- 
mounted by a great squat warlike silhouette. In the 
dining car, Hawtrey and I sit opposite each other and 
stare round. ‘The girl in the blue slacks and her 
husband are at a table further up. Our eyes meet for 
a second and we look away. She does not look at me 
again. She looks out of the window into the darkness 
outside. She talks animatedly to her husband. She 
glances at the other tables and drinks two gins in 
frequent sips. I am exactly ahead of her. I chose 
my seat with care. 

“There must have come a moment,’’ I say thought- 
fully, as Hawtrey shovels in mouthfuls of the soggy 
curry and rice, ‘‘when you really saw through the 
whole thing, and were ready to throw your hand in for 
good and damn the consequences.”’ 

Hawtrey looks at me suspiciously. 

‘“What makes you say that ?’’ 

‘The way you talk.’’ 

“IT told you I resigned eleven times! ... But some- 
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thing always turned up. It’s PRS ake ea: eae 
difficult to steer a straight course in ra F hye So 
daylight for a minute to take your bearings. Without 
a compass you can go round in circles. You can be 
three yards from a road and not know it. You can die 
of thirst a foot from water. Even in this sort of 
country water may be seven or eight feet under the 
eround—and under the roots of the trees. But it’s in 
the bamboos. You may have to cut down forty or 
fifty before you get your water—but its sure to be in 
one of them. ‘The one with the deepest roots. You 
can find water in the big creepers too. You must notch 
them high up as well as low down to let the atmospheric 
pressure force down the water in the stem. You need 
a good knife. The Nagas make the best. Better than 
Shefheld. I know. I’ve got one. 

‘It’s all a question of knowing how,’’ Hawtrey goes 
on as I remain silent. ‘‘I can move fast in the jungle. 
I cleared out one day—couldn’t stick the bungalow any 
longer. I left a Eurasian in charge. I cleared right 
out and lived on my gun. I got a permit from the 
political officer to go into the tribal territory. I daresay 
he thought that in a week-I’d get about ten miles in. 
Actually I went forty. Terrific country. I’d find 
fifty leeches in my boots by night-time and all day I 
was squelching along in my own blood. There are 
ravines there where daylight only lasts about six hours 
a day. I found oil there. A whole bog was soaked in 
blackish scummy mess, and it smelt filthy. I brought 
some back in my water bottle. It was oil all right. 
I thought I’d turned the corner at last. Thought I’d 
surprise the whole pack of them. 

“So you stayed on in oil? 

“No, I stayed on in tea. I had to get a Pre le 
tor’s licence first. I took time off to go up to simla 
and see about it. Correspondence went on for two 

idn’ licence. When they’d 
vears. But -I didn’t get a hee! tai ae all 
dragged all the details. out of me, they a oe 
concessions in the country were already made ov : 
ae it was unmappe 

the big oil companies. Mind you, 
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country, and only British territory in name. They’ve 
never really beaten the Nagas—cheeky devils. But 
they’ve made oil there, since. They’ve had two roar- 
ing fires anyway. I’d have put what I had in. If I’d 
had a licence I’d have made some oil to establish my 
claim—if I’d carried it out in buckets myself.’’ 

“You shouldn’t have looked so husky.’’ 

“Ves, I’m all right. Always get an overhaul when 
I go home. J paid a man five guineas to tell me I was 
overstrained once. I told him he was right. I’d 
stopped off at Paris for a week coming back to England, 
and I used the time. ‘That was the leave after the oil 
business.’’ 

‘Talking of planters’ wives,’’ I say to Hawtrey, ‘‘I 
suppose that man and girl over there are in tea? 
Where would they be going ?’”’ 

Hawtrey glances over his shoulder. ‘‘That fellow ? 
His name is Aveling. Got a garden up Dibru’ way, 
I believe. He can’t get more than eight hundred a 
month. I don’t think he’s a manager yet. He used 
to be a big, well-covered chap. Plaved polo. Look at 
him now. Financial worry, I bet. Wife, kiddies, bad 
health and being shoved around by the Agents to pull 
abandoned gardens together. Yes, he’s just starting. 
She doesn’t look so bright as she used to, either.’’ 

The train slows suddenly. We get up and press to 
the door. 
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I sacrifice a new blade and shave carefully and pain- 
fully in cold, grimy water; I use a lot of talc powder 
and dry myself on three clean handkerchiefs. The 
train is late, and people going to Dibrugarh will 
certainly miss their connexion. I, on the other-hand, 
will be met by a truck or a jeep. I might be able to 
offer a lift to any stranded passenger for Dibru’. The 
truck would be just the thing for a lot of luggage, 
ayahs, and all the rest of it. If onlv I can overcome 
this everlasting shyness, can synchronize the cheerful, 
confident smile with easy, conventional’ phrases of 
invitation, not invite a rebuff by clumsy, stilted words 
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and a stiff cold e nt 
bailey: *pression. I must find the Oppor- 

The sky is grey and heay 
splash the window ledges, 
Hawtrey and I—and the rest of the train—clamber 
down in search of breakfast, We enter a refreshment 
sire Nae two — There is no breakfast 

‘They must have some tea, anyhow,”’ savs ] 
‘Bearer! Chai lao, jaldi!°’ vee aN Sieur ey 

The girl in blue slacks, leading her daughter by the 
hand, suddenly appears and sits down opposite me. 
The husband, a dark stubble on his drawn face, says 
to Hawtrey : 

“Three hours late! There’s not’ a drop of water in 
our lavatory. It gets worse every trip.’’ 

I am saying to the girl, in a rush of words : 

‘“Won’t you have some of this tea? ‘There’s 
some milk. Anyway that’s more than we get in China. 
A tin of Klim is worth a hundred quid in Kunming!” 

‘“Oh,”’ she says in her quick voice. ‘‘Are you from 
China ?”’ 

‘Just on my way up again,’’ I say. ‘‘China one 
week, India another, America another—always on the 
move. Doesn't take long by air nowadays—”’ 

But she has got up to chase the little girl. Her 
husband brings tea and toast. Other passengers press 
in. I have drunk my tea and must go. Oh, well! 

I make my-wav back to the carriage, dissatisfied and 
languid. Presently Hawtrey returns, his fresh healthy 
face red as acherry. A train filled with Indian troops 
draws in on the other side. They climb down and are 
soon splashing at on pump. es move slowly out. 

-oll past another tea garden. i 

“So eis is one end of it,’’ I say, ‘‘and Clive Street 
is the other. I suspect the wise man in tea 1s at the 
ge roa Hawtrey replies. ‘‘The Agent is in oy 
key position. You get ten per cent of the tea so : 

: t ten per cent on the stores an 
acon al : h you, and they must 
equipment the garden buys through you, , 
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y. A few drops of rain 
At the first long stop 
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buy everything through you. If you like to lift the 
price ex-factory by about a hundred per cent that’s your 
affair, and in fact my last oil-engine cost about double 
what it ought. Then you make a bit out of dealing in 
shares, as you have advance information about the 
crop. -The directors at home don’t jib, because the 
chances are they’re interested in the managing agency 
themselves. They get their fees from the tea company, 
their divs. from the agency, and the pick of jobs in tea 
for their friends.’’ 

“It’s always like that,’’ I say, ‘‘but if it’s all so clear 
I wonder why mugs still go into tea.’’ 

“The supply of mugs is inexhaustible,’’ Hawtrey 
replies. 

Hawtrey suddenly yawns mightily, stretches, sub- 
sides on his berth, and gets out a notebook. He begins 
to work busily upon accounts, every now and then 
looking thoughtfully and unseeingly out of the window. 
I wait, but he has nothing more, it seems, to say. I 
get out at the stops and walk up and down. Once or 
twice I catch a glimpse of the girl in blue slacks at her 
window, but she rarely looks out. In an hour or two 
I shall be at my destination—in a few days in China, 
among new people. This is nothing. I climb back 
into the carriage resolved to read for the rest of the way. 

‘‘Now here’s an irritating thing,’’ remarks Hawtrey 
immediately: ‘‘The way my superintendent shoots 
iny fowls. I keep a few birds in my bungalow com- 
pound you know—the Assamese shoot all the jungle 
game. You’ve got to go miles for a duck. But he 
comes up in his car and pots them through the window, 
as if they were jungle game. Oh! damned annoying! 
But what can I do about it ?’’ 

The train stops at yet another anonymous station— 
a bustee hut, half-a-dozen signal levers on a brick 
plinth, a cinder platform marked off with posts from 
which all the wire has disappeared. I notice a shabby 
car covered in dust drawn up by the entrance. I will 
not. go.down on the platform again. I merely glance 
Ode. i. 
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The girl in the blue slacks 
platiorm and is taking the ch 
ayah. ‘Then the ayan gets 
Coolies jump into the carriage and hand dow 
cases; bedrolls, a tiffin basket aera 
» a case of gin, a folded 
perambulator. The ayah bends over a bursting hat- 
box. The husband, carrying a thermos and a ae 
speaks to a babu in a dhoti, sports jacket, topi aad. 
ho. n-rimmed spectacles. So they are not going to 
Tinsukia. In any case an offer of a truck would have 
been no use. I feel glad. It really does not matter. 
_ I'he ayah has secured the hatbox and captures the 
little girl. The coolies are staggering off to the car. 
Tne babu and husband turn after them. ‘The girl in 
the blue slacks is staring in my direction. 

I do not think she can be staring at me. She’s quite 
still, as though tense. Her mouth is set in a hard 
straight line. Her eyes are steady and intent, and 
bright. It’s as if she’s trying to catch someone’s atten- 
tion, someone, perhaps who can only see her out of 
the corner of his eye. She is trying by sheer con- 
centration. As that somebody turns, she will relax 
her face into a smile. Or perhaps she is in: the 
awkward position— doubly awkward for a woman—of 
seeing somebody and not being quite sure if she knows 
him. I turn my head and glance up the train. But 
nobody is looking out, nobody is on the platform. I 
look back at the girl, slightly surprised; but she is 
still staring in the same way, with straight compressed 
lips and anxious eyes. Hawtrey is on the other side 
of the carriage—she can’t see him. The Chinese 
officer is on my side, asleep. 

I realize with a pang that she is looking at me. Are 
we then acquainted on the strength of our exchange 
of sentences this morning? Am I expected to give 
some sign of recognition—a smile ? But how can I 
smjle-—Good God! I have been staring back at her 
unsmiling, uncomprehending, woodenly, for over a 
minute. I have looked away and looked back again. 
denlv break into a smile now. Besides, -I 
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find, as I try, that a smile won’t come. The muscles 
of my mouth twitch uncertainly, and, frightened of 
the expression I may produce, I give up in dismay, 
I can’t wave—lI shall make a sort of ta-ta gesture. In 
another second I shall have to look away in my 
embarrassment. I can’t stand this. 

Her face changes. Lines tighten at the corners of 
her mouth. Slowly, desperately, the muscles are made 
to contract and pull the stiff lips off the teeth—the 
even white teeth, clenched together. ‘The eyes do not 
change, they look anxious still. ‘The tense body, the 
arms hanging straight at the side—one hand dangles 
a straw hat—-do not move. She is smiling at me. 

I stare at the smile for seconds, make a minute 
inclination—a bob—of the head; I slightly raise my 
hand; I duck back into the carriage. The train begins 
to slide forward. 

I feel myself crimsoning. I don’t like to wonder 
how that smile ended, how she turned away. Yet I 
wonder and wonder, and hardly hear Hawtrey speaking. 

‘‘...the most irritating thing of all. My superin- 
tendent lives five miles from me across a river, and if 
he’s annoyed with me, or he’s just bored, he waits 
till I’m having dinner and then sends a chit over to 
say he wants to see me urgently. Of course I have to 
go. In the dark, wasting my torch batteries, stumb- 
ling along—there are no street lamps on tea garden 
roads you know—and probably all to tell me I can’t 
send off my last letter to the Agents—there’s a sentence 
he doesn’t like. Censors everything I write, of course. 
Oh, it’s dammed annoying, you know. You go home 
boiling inside... .’’ 

Now I know where I have seen that frightful forced 
smile before. Under street lamps in cities. In hotel. 
lounges, in dingy rooms, but mostly under street. 
lamps. A figure, tense, with still, watchful, anxious 
eyes, steps under the light and smiles like that at the 
stranger slow to give the countersign, to give the most 
perfunctory nod. The stranger who gives no sign at 
all but hurries on. 
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; It’s Fs smile that has to be produced time after time 
time after time. Perhaps it gets easy after a while. 


I don’t know. But toda ; 
y I have seen 
somebody’s face the first time that smile on 
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ne ag sees she liked to talk to school-children 
but we were all a little scared of her. She was 
sudden in violence and struck without warning. 
One minute she could be talking nice to us and if 
something was said which she disliked her hand would 
flash out—smack! across someone’s cheek. Once she 
tried to connect with my face, but I was a little too 
smart for her and ducked out of the way. She never 
struck twice on such occasions but followed up her blow 
in squeaky vituperation at the impudence of such 
creatures who offended her. It was her nature to take 
offence at anything said with which she disagreed. 
She was a buxom girl, very rounded and hefty and 
slightly bow-legged. Her cheeks were a lovely pink 
and her hair blended beautifully with her complexion, 
being tinted delicately auburn. Her arms were thick 
and strong. Her voice was squeaky and weak. She 
often suffered from some kind of throat trouble and 
wore a piece of grey flannel pinned round her neck ; 
this added to her general untidiness as her clothes 
always appeared to be worn a little slipshod. F 
We would hang around the front of her home an 
listen with eager curiosity when sounds of domestic 
The quarrels were always between 
Sometimes the door would be 
arring, and she would 
me missile thrown 


quarrelling arose. 
her and her mother. 
snatched open, bumping and J 
dash out into the street to escape so 
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by her mother. Once outside, in the clear, she would 
vent her wrath upon us as we scattered for dear life. 
We were really afraid of her in such moments. I can 
hear her high-pitched voice as I write but I think of 
her in another light. 

Sometimes her mother would shuffle hurriedly after 
her trying to reach her with the pole of the long brush 
exclaiming, ‘‘Ah, yer a bad un!’’ Her mother was a 
soft-hearted motherly creature on the whole. She 
never really meant what she said and even if she could 
have caught her daughter when at the height of her 
rage she could never have inflicted more than a token 
thrashing in maternal chastisement. 

I believe we were quite a nuisance to both mother 
and daughter when we gathered round the house-front 
because we made them the centre of a public scene 
for the whole neighbourhood and this roused the ire of 
both of them and even seemed, at times, to merge their 
anger so that we became the target for their combined 
outburst. | 

The daughter would squeak out at the top of her 
voice as she turned from pursued to pursuer of us: 
“Yer cheeky young brats, I’ll smack yer faces if I 
get hold of yer....’’ ‘It was on one of these occasions 
that I was a little too-daring and she was quick off the 
mark—she caught me. I shielded my face well to 
avoid that smack of hers. Foiled, she shook me as a 
terrier shakes a rat, thumping me in the back and 
twisting me about like a leaf in the wind. I swore at 
her and tried to kick her shins in retaliation but I was 
helpless and feigned hurt, blubbering a little. Her 
mother came to my help saying, ‘‘Let him be—get off! 
See yer... .’’ and she released me and said, ‘‘It serves 
yer reight, go an’ fetch yer mother na.”’ 

After these incidents we congregated together in a 
back street and rippled with laughter over what had 
transpired. 

She had become the gossip of our locality in other 
matters more venomous than domestic quarrels. | 
broken romance had left her in an unfortunate condition 
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and sixpence until the child sho ld of seven shillings 
fourteen. Neighbours talked— irae raar lives Sa 
aia See alked—and pulled in thei 
lip when they passed her in the street. 2 n their pet 
not to mind in the least—as lon ae ae 
implied reached her ears or agit | oe 
would have dared to sli git ier-eye. No. one 
ight her openly for fear of h 

physical powers and the knowledge that sh Say 
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appeared ripe for anything any time oie a se 
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My schoolmate lived next door to them so I was 
always well-informed on matters affecting her and her 
mother and even the baby. He seemed to have a soft 
spot for the daughter in a little brother sort of .way 
and it was through him that the incident I am_.about to 
describe occurred. | 

It was August and our school had closed down for 
its midsummer break. The caretaker of the: local 
Mission Hall had gone to Blackpool for a.:week’s holi- 
day and left the keys with a neighbour so that any 
activity in the work of the little community. could be 
carried on unimpeded by his absence. My schoolmate 
was in the know being compelled regularly to Sunday 
school and Band of Hope Meetings. I had more freedom 
and only attended the Mission Hall about three 
Sundays before Whitsuntide so that I could walk and 
sing with the scholars and have a free tea. Well, he 
hit upon the idea of getting the keys so that we might 
explore the Mission Hall. There were about five of us 
all told, We went into the cellars and played about 
with urns and boilers (not steam boilers, of course). We 
found a stag’s head mounted upon 4 board. We 
suffered a mild shock on first catching sight of its fixed 
and evlassv eves. I remember, after having overcome 
ny initial fright, draping the stag’s head with a 
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blanket we found and further trying to frighten my 
schoolmates by peering round a doorpost, but they just 
laughed and we all felt 1t was a huge joke. 

After satisfying ourselves that we had explored 
every nook and cranny in the cellars we went up into 
the classrooms and rifled cupboards. We found make- 
up materials used for concerts and other stage efforts. 
In our excitement we spilled a box of face powder over 
the floor and then made futile boyish attempts to nop 
and clean up the mess, but it seemed we only made it 
worse. ‘The floor began to dry, and streaky white 
whorly patterns began to appear all over it, marking 
the course of our progress with the mop. We were too 
young and irresponsible to bother about that; besides, 
our attention was drawn to a two pound bag of lump 
sugar which we sampled to a finish. 

In the meantime another explorer had found the 
store-room of the jumble sale goods and soon we were 
sorting out shirts, collars, scarfs, hats, gloves, handker- 
chiefs and endless odds and ends that had at one time 
or another clothed or formed part of a person’s toilet 
requisites. We each found something we intended to 
take home because we were mostly of poor families, and 
certain of this clothing had been worn by the better off. 
For instance, there was that silk hat which still bore 
the initials of no less a personage than Joseph Henry 
Longbottom, the wealthy contractor and the little 
Mission Hall’s ablest financier. 

The climax to our adventure, apart from the social 
repercussions and parental chastisement—I remember 
court action was rumoured but nothing came of it— 
when our vagrancy came to light, was the discovery of 
a bottle of Holy Communion wine. Each in turn tried 
to extract the cork but without success; so out of 
sheer bravado and full of Hollywood cowboy spirit 1 
smashed the bottle neck on the window-sill, some ot 
the reddish wine spilling down the polished boarded 
wall. Communion glasses were obtained and we drank 
to the health of our adventure and the little Mission 
Hall in high glee. What to do with the bottle was the 
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next question. 
the school and, 


I solved the problem by jalleve out of 


foolishly graspin 
Ly g the bottle by th 
broken neck-piece, slung it over a high wall ae : 


dump yard, consequently slashing my right hand at 
the base of the forefinger. My schoolmate said in jest, 

The Lord repays thee for defiling His House.”’ We 
laughed uproariously and proceeded to lock up the 
little Mission Hall, calling finis to our adventure. 

My hand bled profusely and everything I touched 
[ smeared with blood. My jumble sale plunder shewed 
splashes of red and I was beginning to feel sickly and 
faint. My schoolmate who lived next door to the 
daughter and her mother and whose people were out 
working throughout the day said, ‘‘Come on to our 
house and bandage it up,’’ and there we went. 

My condition worsened as we pottered about trying 
to fix a bandage on. Finally, my schoolmate said, ‘‘T’ll 
fetch Ida,’’ and he was off before I could protest. He 
returned with the daughter next door. She looked at 
me and at my hand. I felt like a dumb animal in 
pitiful supplication as I let her hold my injured hand. 
‘What have you got there? That’s no good—you 
\want some lint,’? she said and went out and returned 
almost immediately with a wad of boracic lint. She 
fixed my hand tenderly and efficiently and then gave 
me something to drink. She said, ‘‘How do you feel 
now??? I said: ‘Oh, much better—thank you—Ida. 
It was the first time I had ever called her by name. 


Maurice Freedman 
CHRISTMAS WITH KRISHAN LAL 


ITH Christmas impending and the conviviality of 
expatriates for a warning, I decided to go off 
for a few days, alone, for company. 

‘Where ?’’ I asked Krishan, having sketched my 
desire and my motives. Gratefully closing the text 
from which he was supposed to be reading me my 
lesson, he lit a cigarette, and as his lungs shot out their 
first stream of rarefied smoke he began to reel off the 
names of all the important places within a radius of a 
hundred miles, explaining, guide-book fashion, routes, 
accommodation and amenities. Bira Khan was fifty- 
seven. miles two furlongs distant, grew pomegranates 
which were renowned even to Bombay, possessed a dak 
bungalow, and had the reputation of affording much 
chakor. In Jawani there were almond trees, but no 
game. Sisi abounded in Miza Khel but there was no 
dak bungalow. 

“Tf it were summers Zanidai would be the pertect 
place. Waterfalls, juniper trees, magnificent sceneries 

. and chakor, zabardast! The road is closed this 
month, a pity. When my beloved was there last June I 
used to run down every Friday on my brother’s motor- 
cycle, but it was the close season.’’ 

‘Krishan, I am not, as you know very well, 
interested in shooting, your beloved is tucked away in 
college in Lahore, we have no motor-bike. Let us be 
practical. Where will the dak lorry take us?’ 

‘North to Fort Johnson, south to the railhead at 
Luda. There is bloody nothing at Jolnson.”’ 

“And at Luda?’’ 

‘fA little sist and chakor . . and a nice dak bungalow. 
Aziz from the railway station does all the cooking. 
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And there ts a wonderfu : re 
not allowed. ferme in a there, but fishing is. 
Ais ne of ao fe Rial ra 
pass a solitarv Christmas 
a ees ae : tenon softened the hard light 
and dark or this brisk cross- ioning :; 
that . . . But finally. ail Ae 

“Make it Yjuda. I think I can borrow a camera from 
somebody in the mess. What else do I need ?”’ 

‘Your bedding and a few clothes, bas. I must get 
some cartridges for my gun and reserve two front seats 
on the lorry for Friday. You will of course eat desi 
hana?’ 

“T will... We mustn’t forget that I have to get in 
some preparation for the exam in February. You 
must make a point of talking to me the whole time in 
Urdu.”’ 

“Saheb,’’ (Krishan always uses the word in italics, 
his ‘s’ a little too sibilant, the long ‘a’ ironical) ‘‘we 
will do as much work as you like... Have you ever 
done any shooting ?”’ 

“JT shall take my text-books, and for relaxation 
Twilight in Delhi.” 


‘These cartridges are damn too expensive these 


days.’ | 
ine ) 
“Vou haven’t read it, have you? 
e ,] > bd 
“Eight annas each... No, I haven’t ... Till 


tomorrow. Namaste, Saheb.”’ . . . 
“DP ]] give you a lesson in English swearing one of 
these days. Namaste.” | _ 
Krishan is twenty. He speaks Panjabt, Urdu, 
Pashtu, Persian, and English.. He captains the city 
teams in hockey and football, loves his double-barte 
shoteun, and is to be found three evenings of the a 
‘1 the cinema. Born and raised west of the Indus he 
practises a culture which, despite the fact that Re 
high-caste Hindu, is Urdu-Persian. He thas es = 
couplets of Dagh, of Iqbal, of Ghalib with ae 
and delights in explaining to me their sisae neni 
Donne-like, imagery. I remeinber that he once 1abo 
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ean ae ee ee 
hard to convince me of the justness of comparing a 
woman’s eyes to narcissi. He will not talk politics, 

At 12-30 on Friday, while I was still packing my 
kit, Krishan brought a lorry round to my bungalow. 

‘“‘There was no room in the front of the dak lorry, a 
couple of parda-women got in first, but this fellow is 
going down now.”’ 

‘But I thought you had reserved our seats ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, of course I did. Are you ready? Come, let 
me help you.’’ 

‘Then why couldn’t you turn these women out ?”’ 

‘Look I’ve brought a whole hamper of food. You 
can’t do that.’’ : 

The driver-owner of the lorry, a three-ton Chevrolet 
surmounted by an incongruous locally-made body, 
loaded with nine tons of pomegranates travelling to the 
railhead for export to the Panjab, was a smiling and 
black-bearded Sikh. Bending down to look underneath 
the chassis I saw that the springs were bent in the 
wrong direction. J had never been on the Luda road, 
but I knew that it dropped three thousand feet in 
twenty-five miles, that it was narrow, tortuous, pitted 
and furrowed. Krishan interpreted my face. 

‘This fellow is a first-class driver,’’ he reassured 
me. 

We all three squeezed into the economically designed 
cab, Krishan on the Sikh’s right, I on his left. The 
vehicle pulled laboriously out of the cantonment, 
accelerated rapidly as the road began to descend, and 
then suddenly, when he had coaxed it to forty miles 
an hour, the Sikh switched off his engine and slipped 
his gear into neutral. I looked across to Krishan who 
was waiting for my glance. He grinned. On our leit 
was a drop of some four hundred feet. We tore round 
every corner, one of the driver’s hands honking 
furiously on the hooter fixed above his head, the other 
wrenching at the steering wheel... . 

I listened to the continuous conversation carried on 
in Panjabi by my companions, only an_ occasional 
word-root of which conveyed its meaning to me. But 
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no English, 
nglish word. 


then I noticed that the Sikh, who knew 
was producing from time to time an FE 
‘‘First-class’’ I might have expected for it has pan. 
Indian currency to convey the meaning of the cei 
best, but “‘lease-lend’’ came as a shock to me The 
Sikh was apparently explaining “the origin of his 
vehicle and there followed team of trical tk 
eelerator’” and a or’, “‘clutch’’, “‘gear box’’, ‘‘ac- 

é é 1€ like. . . . Lease-lend. The eco- 
nomics of internationalism, such as it is. A strange 
unlooked for context. Would it be presumptuous to 
expect to hear ‘‘Atlantic Charter’’ follow ? 

Halfway down the pass the driver stopped the lorry 
to point out to me the spot where once a car had skidded 
over the brink to finish up in pieces several hundred 
feet below on the continuation of the road. 

‘‘A short cut,’’ I said with some feeling, which was 
apparently another English expression he knew for he 
repeated it after me and smiled appreciatively. 

We halted again at the Levy Post at the bottom of 
the valley. Krishan climbed down into the bed of the 
stream and called to me to follow him. There was a 
peculiar acridity in the air which I could not at first 
identify. 

‘OTHis water contains... . what’s the English 
word for it?’’? Krishan asked. 

“Sulphur.” 

There was some vegetation here, and it suddenly 
occurred to me that the naked hills through which we 
had passed had been as brilliantly coloured as a garden, 
the road surface itself changing from contrast to con- 
trast in a succession of greens, reds, blues and yellows, 
refreshing daub after the monochrome of the slag heaps 
which jmmediately surrounded the cantonment from 
which we had just come... - Smashing the pome- 
eranates, which the Sikh removed from his cargo, 


against the rocks, we sucked the luscious seeds. _ 
- “there is a famous archaeologist 


“rishan,’’ I said, 
term) . . . called Sir Aurel Stein 
aoa ones Mie va of this part of the world. 


who has written many stu 
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a 8 
He was the man who followed Sikander’s route into 
India. Somewhere he has spoken of the civilization of 
the valley running down from Fort Johnson. Do you 
by any chance know any of the exact sites? ‘The 
P.A.’s wife told me the other day that seven miles 
out of Fort Johnson. .. .”’ 

‘“Saheb, not until you explained it to me did I know 
the full significance of Mohenjo Daro. History at 
school was all about the English constitution, Star 
Chambers and Reform Bills. Damn too foolish.’’ 

‘“H’m. I don’t suppose your father would remember 
any parties of explorers rooting about in the neighbour- 
hood ?’’ 

“Tl ask him.’’ 

But would he? 

‘‘Chaliega,”’ called the Sikh, starting up his engine 
and waving to the Levyman to drop the barrier. 
Krishan and I climbed back into the cab and we 
started the last stage of our journey. 

Soon after four o’clock we crossed the nullah bed 
outside Luda and made for the railway station to fetch 
Aziz who had the keys of the dak bungalow. ‘There is 
no international idea of a railway station. In Norway 
they grow geraniums in the buffers and make their 
stations look like hot houses. The British engineers 
who built India’s iron roads must have been determined, 
however, to transplant the quintessential gloom of the 
stations they knew at home to the new medium. ‘The 
sun was hot (we were only fifteen hundred feet above 
sea level here) and the flies buzzed unremittingly 
about the sweets and fruit that covered the stalls. 
Token fly swats, flapped lazily by the vendors, spurred 
them to greater efforts. Great bales done up in sacking 
littered the platform, and on and around them sat 
waiting, waiting, India’s travelling population. They 
gazed unreading at posters exhorting them to travel 
less, but each would have had an adequate answer to 
“‘Is your journey really necessary?’’ A marriage, a 
death, brother’s turn on the roster to have grand- 
mother... . Aziz appeared out of the refreshment 
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eee eee ree 
7 = 
room (combined first and second class on this minor 


station; the water tap- and stalls for inter and thi 

; ; rd 
ol engers) and accompanied us to the dak 
| - was situated in the post office compound, a walled 
area containing a collection of buildings made of 
characteristic mud and straw. In the rear yard, s ie 
ting, three children were eating chapatis, brown flabby 
discs, strange prototypes of European Jewry’s flaky 
Bread of Affliction. A hu - Paes 
soldiers know as the shit he grey bird, which the 
. shite-hawk, swooped heavily over 
the garbage, an eagle in a world of muck heaps. Inside 
the bungalow it was cool, the walls newly whitewashed, 
the rooms high, large, and equipped with branded 
furniture, slim tables, and rigid easy chairs. In the 
bathroom were a tin hip-bath and a thunder box. The 
Sikh having gone off to unload his cargo and Aziz to 
cook us a meal we made down our beds and changed 
our clothes. 

Shyly Krishan retreated to the next room to dress, 
to reappear in grey flannels, a brown sports coat, blue 
shirt, and suéde shoes with rubber soles. I put on 
my one outfit of civilian clothes. 

“That’s a fine shirt you are wearing,”’ said Krishan ; 
‘English ??? knowing already the uncomfortable 
answer, ‘‘First-class.’’ & 

Aziz, a tall lank Panjabi wearing horn-rimmed 
spectacles, brought in our food. Querulously he 
deplored his inability to obtain potatoes. ‘‘Prices, 
scarcity, war,’’ a common genealogy. But we ate the 
chapatis and curried mutton and cabbage that he set 
before us with relish. 

When we had finished Krishan carefully concealed 
his shotgun in the cupboard and led me out of the 
ilding. ; 
es : oll show you the fishpond,’’ he said. Crossing 
a rough maidan on which, by the side of a soa ae 
chassis, a wrinkled old camel was grazing aa 
boulders, we came to the bank of the ee : aa 

a large peepul tree lay the pool. On one side or} 
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a Hindu temple, its mud walls streaked with ochre, on 
the other a mosque. A notice in Urdu and Hindi 
characters torbade anyone to fish or wash clothes but 
permitted bathing. In the limpid water that flowed in 
from a stream in the bank swam great carplike fish 
which lashed to the surface as the berries of the peepul 
plopped. 

‘“They are clever,’’ said Krishan; ‘‘they know which 
ones to eat.’’ And he went off to collect all the berries 
he could find. I sat down to look at the fish and very 
soon they had ceased their leisurely glidings to and 
fro and were content to return my gaze, steadying 
themselves in the water by an occasional flicker of the 
tail. For a long time, time which even now I cannot 
measure except in terms that would not be acceptable 
to the conscious mind, time that passed, turned back 
upon itself, and was born again and again, I remained 
locked in communion with the passive but disturbing 
fish. And then it was quite dark and Krishan was 
piloting me back to the bungalow through the pitfalls 
of night. 


si i st sf 


In the light of the feeble oil lamp our shadows as 
we lay on our beds smoking my Madras Coronas were 
faint and always about to die. Krishan was outlining 
to me the programme for the morrow, but I was listen- 
ing indifferently for I was still gazing at the fish, 
turning from time to time to the temple and the mosque 
for distraction and finding only a greater perplexity ; 
so that I broke into his long rigmarole about number 
eight cartridges: ‘‘Krishan,’’ I asked, ‘‘what happens 
when a Mussulman and a Hindu come to bathe in the 
pool at the same time ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘the fish don’t mind.’’ . 

And although I raised myself on my elbows, peering 
into the light that was worse than darkness, I could 
not see his face. 

In the morning, when we went back to the pool, 
Krishan left his soap and towel by my side and went off 
in the direction of the nullah saying, ‘‘I don’t like your 


“I was sorry to hear, colonel..... [ mean, I understand 
you buried your wife yesterday.” 


“Yes my God! Had to. Dead, y’ know !” 


“What's that noise Q” 
“Indian music, dear, they pla 


y it for the servants.” 
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Furopean commodes.’’ I rolled up the bottom 
pyjama trousers and dangled my feet in the water 
breaking along with the surface of the pool the false 
air of sanctity that I had created on the 
evening. The fish responded to my early morning 
barbarity and scuttled from side to side in mock alarm. 
I was startled by the effect of my large white feet in 
the troubled water and turning again from temple to 
mosque I pondered once more the possible moral. . . . 
A man approached, watching me out of the corner of 
his eye. Having set down a small bottle on the edge 
of the pool, he modestly changed his dhoti and let 
himself down into the night-cooled water. Three times 
he plunged his head, and then, returning to the bank, 
he lathered himself with oil which he poured slowly 
out of the bottle. . . . Krishan came back. 

We breakfasted in the station refreshment room 
where I instructed Aziz how to prepare an omelette 
rolled up in a chapati. Krishan laughed at my adap- 
tation of Indian cooking, and then declared the dish a 
good one. Sipping his over-sweetened tea he began 
to tell me the story of the Sikh who was stranded in 
Germany and who was advised by a friend to raise 
some money by delivering a lecture on a literary topic. 
The advertisements finally informed Berliners that 
Herr Bikram Singh would talk on the relationship 
between Ghalib and Goethe. The Sikh began his 
lecture with an impressive utterance of the three words 
“Ghalib und Goethe’, and then proceeded in rapid 
Panjabi to talk about life in his native village, pausing 
fron time to time to reiterate ponderously, Goethe 
und Chalib’’. The audience was apparently Ehorone 
satished and Bikram Singh had the money for his 
passage home. . 

‘Have you been in Germ 


apan, but the war 
England, Persia, Afghanistan and Japan, 


stopped us from going off. I want to go to England 


" think it 
to study engineering. How much do you think 


11 


s of my 


previous 


anv?’ Krishan asked. 
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would cost me? More than five hundred chips a 
month ?”’ 

“Oh no. You could do it quite comfortably on that. 
And... .’’ I went on to outline the joys of living 
and studying in London. ... (And if he went to 
England and became an engineer what would he do 
when he returned? ... When would they start making 
first-class shirts in Hindustan ?) 

“Tt’s damn too boring in this country nowadays 

si ewig 

Krishan with shotgun and I with camera made our 
way out of Luda. By the railway bridge that spanned 
the nullah a large walled-in orchard caught my eye. 

“Government property,’’ explained Krishan in 
answer to my query. ‘‘Therefore we have the right 
to enter.”’ 

The gardener, who was engaged in clearing the 
irrigation channels as we entered through the tall gate, 
stood up, gravely salaamed, and then continued his 
work allowing us to wander at will among the orange 
groves. ‘The fruit was ripe and pendulous. 

‘“‘T am tempted,’’ I said, and I plucked two oranges 
from the top branches of one of the short trees. 
Krishan laughed and we scampered like guilty children 
for the further wall and scaled it. 

‘And now for the birds. But I don’t think that 
there will be much on the hills on this side of the 
nullah. Better cross over.’’ 

We picked our way across the bed, through rivulets 
and marsh, and just as we reached the other side three 
Pathans came soberly to meet us. Krishan spoke to 
the tallest of them. 

“He says that there is plenty of sisi here, as I 
thought. I’m going up this valley.’ 

“O.K. You carry on. Ill follow.”’ 

Two of the Pathans accepted this as the conclusion 
of the meeting but the one to whom Krishan had 
addressed himself followed me without invitation. In 
bastard Urdu he carried on a long monologue about his 
aid to the Chief Commissioner Saheb and the Political 


$e 
_—_ 
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a ; y had come shooting thi 
y few minutes, &s a punctuation to re tory fe 


reached out his fin: 

was carrying. The Sahebs ie ‘al eS ween ia 
with their guns and he had made considerable one 
Bitions to-thee k made considerable contri- 
ag. And having hinted so much 
aes naan for a while. Suddenly Krishan bed 

‘cd and was aw . 

like a ak The gor ling up the hillside 
sandals and dashed in pursuit. 1 followed eae nen 
ing the mechanism of the naiicra a ai ae soa 
shot. There was a bang and a scurr ae th a possible 
off unscathed. I drew level with the Billets en i 
Le — like a long stream of abuse from the 
- pe ra cee —— said to me in English, 
iene aes ress is gun walked off. I sat down on a 
re I should be able to see him for some 
time, and the Pathan placed himself near me. 

You people,’’ he said in his abominable patois, “you 
people know nothing at all. He should have got 
closer to it. I never miss.’’ And he took aim with 
an imaginary gun. Krishan could be seen stalking 
another quarry and the Pathan poured ridicule on what 
he considered to be the absurdity of his technique. 

“You people know nothing at all.” 

“T know,’? I replied, and began to eat the stolen 
fruit. 

“When the Lat Saheb was here... . © 

Krishan had fired both barrels. He came back 
towards us carrying a small sist which I took from him 
and made to put in my bag. But he stopped me telling 
me to give it to the Pathan so that the halal ritual 
might be performed : ‘‘Otherwise Aziz won’t cook it.”’ 
The Pathan took the bird from me and, picking up a 
sharp stone from the ground, proceeded to incise its 
throat. When it had stopped bleeding he returned it 
to me. 

“A very small one,’ 
“Here, let me show you.” 


9) 


> he said contemptuously. 
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Krishan said something to him in Pashto that was 
obviously a firm refusal, but the®Pathan was not to be 
put out for he went on to demand a cartridge. Krishan, 
to my surprise, yielded, and we bade our escort fare- 
well. As we strolled along the valley I related to 
Krishan all that this critic had said, imitating to the 
best of my ability his uncouth pronunciation. 

‘He told me that he never missed !’’ 

“T should think that he was probably telling the 
truth,’’ said Krishan simply, and we walked on in a 
silence that had for each of us a different origin. 

It was clear to me that Krishan wished, without 
saying a word, to convey to me that after the disap- 
pointments of the morning he had no desire to continue 
the shoot and that it would, at the same time, be more 
fitting if the suggestion for a change in plan came from 
me. But a perversity whose provenance was the no- 
man’s-land that lies between friendship and hostility, 
had taken hold of me, and, gazing at the hills on our 
left with the light of discovery in my eyes, I cried: 
‘“‘Look, sist, scores of them,’’ fearing as soon as I had 
uttered the words that the gross exaggeration -must 
have revealed my purpose. But his reply, given with- 
out so much as a glance in the direction I had indicated, 
satished me that the game was to proceed according to 
plan. 

‘Don’t you think we ought to be putting in some 
time on your Urdu?”’ he asked, his big eyes opening 
with the sudden-revelation of conscience. 

“‘Oh'no, don’t bother about... .’’ and the fixed 
reply tailed off as, for the first time, looking into his 
eyes distended with the self-consciousness of innocence, 
the full force of the narcissus image struck me. 
‘“God,’’ I said, ‘yes, let’s go home.’’ I was too ab- 
sorbed in this sudden apprehension of poetic truth to 
notice that the victory went to him. Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty. Truth is the logical interpretation of 
analogy, beauty its aesthetic conception. You start 
with a simple comparison between a flower and the 
human eye, and your thoughts radiate from that until 
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pee 
vou have embrace 
first no apparent patho ues that had at 
elementary objects. The pis either of these two 
narcissus and Krishan’s eve is i property of the 
the diversity. Somewhere a 5 ue element in 
logical nor aesthetic faculty eee oe we ae 
earthing it, lies a single indivisible ; eeded in un- 
every phenomenon oe serra 
at that idea first, poet or philoso her? fae Seis 
stone be a mathematical poral som ill the touch- 
; a, e refinement of 
ie, ae and roots, or rather-some simple image like 
ae ae ee a pool of liquid brown in a sea of white? 
ere at eye was now sighting along the barrel of 
eee —— to fire the last shot of the day at a chance 
arget that Krishan felt irresistible. The shot was 
fired, missed, and its fruitless violence clinched the 
argument for a speedy return. 

‘‘Where is your text ?”’ asked Krishan as soon as he 
had pulled his gun through and carefully packed it 
away, his one ever-to-be-trusted constant in a host of 
<mnoying variables. 

“We are not going to read that bloody thing to-day. 
Here’s Twilight in Delhi. We'll translate from that.’ 

“Saheb, your will is law.”’ 

And although that remark, otf course, immediately 
created an interpersonal atmosphere that toned ill with 
my own inner intimacy, I nevertheless knew that I held 
in my hand a weapon to break the back of his stubborn 
self-withdrawal. But gently, gently... . I opened 
the book at random and began laboriously to translate, 
phrase by phrase. Automatically he corrected me, 
substituting word for word, reversing the verbal order, 
carefully, professionally, indicating my grammatical 
errors, a teacher to an obedient and unexacting pupil. 
With little pleasure in the labour but much in the chase 
I went on, attentively watching his eyes, the newly- 
discovered gateway to his soul, until his first paren- 
thetical remark proved to me that I was about to 


succeed. . 
“Say the English 


for that phrase again, will you 
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please? . . . .. But surely that is a literal rendering 
of the Urdu? Does it sound right to you in English ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ I readily confessed. 

“H’m. Carry on please.’ 

And thereafter he was increasingly aware of the 
Urduesque quality of the English prose, his excitement 
at the discovery, accurately indexed by his eyes, in- 
creasing with his recognition. Finally, and here my 
victory was complete, his interest so far overcame his 
pose as.to force him to snatch the book from my hands 
and to translate from it himself with an ease and enjoy- 
ment that gave me cause to fear for a while that I had 
lost him in the moment of my success. His voice leapt 
from sentence to sentence unfalteringly, the meaning 
of his words gradually being replaced for me, so rapid 
were they and so strange, by a heady perfume that 
quickly satiated my senses. 

“Stop !’’ I eried. 

He started as from sleep, reached out for self- 
possession, found it, and, closing the book, said in a 
low voice: ‘‘Damn too fine, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘Krishan, after Forster’s A Passage to India, it’s 
the best book I’ve ever read with an Indian setting. I 
think its language is most daringly and successfully 
employed to simulate a kind of Urdu. Amazing how 
he gets away with an exactly literal translation of Urdu 
idiom. It must have been very simple for vou to deal 
with.”’ 

‘Yes indeed, just like something out of Biswin Sadi. 
J remember a story. . . . But this must be vour lesson 
and not my pleasure.’’ 

I chalked up for him an imaginary score. 

* ao oe of 

After we had returned from dinner at the station I 
stretched myself out on my bed, maintaining a silence 
that must surely have revealed to him the extent of his 
victory. He sat in a chair under the meagre lamp 
reading Ahmed Ali intently. Very soon I was asleep. 

He roused me in the morning with a touch on the 
shoulder crying, ‘‘Come on, Saheb, the last day,’ 
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ee 
snatched his towel up from the rack 


ie ae 2 follow him to the pool. . There, fully 

Pyjamas, we fought a submarine battle with 
the fish, yelling, kicking, splashing, defying th See ; 
of the notice board with a fine farewell eee _ 
i 4 a Krishan as he rubbed himself 
will be on the bus a fae yale ne Pa ‘he 
a good time here ?”’ Sse ete 

‘Krishan, when I was a little boy and my mother 
used to ask me whether I had enjoyed my lessons at 
school I always replied ‘no’ for fear of appearing para- 
doxical. With a similar motive I answer vou ‘yes’.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean then that you haven’t enjoyed this 
week-end ?”’ 

‘‘T mean that I have and I haven’t.”’ 

His eyes looked as if they had been born in that very 
moment. 

‘Well, what has been wrong ?’’ 

‘“Ask me again in a week’s time,’’ I replied moving 
off in the direction of the dak bungalow. Krishan 
allowed me to get about ten yards in front of him 
without stirring, and then he rushed to my side. 

‘“‘T know,’’ he said emphatically, ‘‘I know what it 1s. 
I must have offended you,’’ hdping, I suppose, by this 
bait to extract a categorical statement from me. 
smiled as enigmatically as I could and refused an 
answer. 

“Saheb, will you forgive me?’’ His tone was sub- 
missive, subdued, self-condemning. 

“No,’’ I said laughing. . . 

“Then you can go to hell,”’ he declared, with his 
eyes as much as his lips, and he turned away from me 
and went back towards the pool. . 

I had my breakfast alone and returning to the 
bungalow found Krishan packing his kit for the return 

7 
Hallo,” he said as soon as he saw me, a an 
to hurry. The lorry will be here at 7 oe ss 
And during the hour that followed we exchange 


in the bathroom, 
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such politenesses as were necessitated by the business 
of preparing our baggage and paying off the servants. 

It was a wretched journey back, a time of heartless 
self-analysis, of masochistic self-castigation, and the 
sight of Krishan sitting demurely unconcerned on the 
other side of the driver served to add a raging anger 
to the complication of emotions. When we halted at 
the Levy Post Krishan, all compact of sweetness, 
remarked upon the difference between driving up the 
hill and driving down it. Ostensibly I paid him no 
attention. 

‘Well,’ he sighed, ‘‘only a dozen cartridges left. 
Where am I going to get some more? But they tell 
me you can get your empties refilled for a few annas 
in Karachi. And when am I going to be able to afford 
the trip there? It was a very nice pool, wasn’t it? It 
must.have been funny for you to see a mosque and a 
temple so close to one another. ‘They never have any 
trouble there, you know. I’ve got your book in my. 
kit. You must remind me to return it to you as soon 
as we arrive in the cantonment. What time would you 
like your lesson tomorrow ?’’ 


A pause, 

“Five o’clock ?”’ 

Ves,” e 

“You don’t know anyone who has a gun to sell, do 
you?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact... .”’ 


‘Damn too stupid that rule about the fishing.”’ 
And we started on the latter part of our journey. 

When the Sikh pulled up outside Krishan’s house 
his assistant in the back scrambled on top of the lorry 
and handed down the kit. 

‘Oh damn,’’ said Krishan, ‘‘I forpot to tell you. 
You remember we were talking about prehistoric sites 
on the way down... . Hey, careful with that gun. 
.. . Well, there’s an excellent set of remains at Luda 
and I forgot to point them out to you! What could 
have made me do a thing like that? . . . Five o’clock 
tomorrow, Saheb. Namaste !?? 


Khwaja Ahmad Abbas 


RICE 


WISTING like u serpent, creeping along at a 
snail’s speed, buzzing like a bee-hive, two long 
queues—one of men, the other of women—were 

advancing towards the Government grain shop. The 
women’s queue was even longer than the men’s, almost 
a furlong, and its tail-end was in a narrow alley round 
the street corner. The late-comers were taking their 
places behind each other. They did not get even a 
glimpse of the grain shop. All that could be seen was 
the head of the woman in front of one. 

several hundred women—Hindus, Muslims, Parsis,- 
Christians, Jews. Muslim women, veiled and unveiled. 
Fisher-women with black, shiny, healthy bodies; the 
fragrance of the flowers in their hair wafted in the air 
mixed with the unmistakable smell of fish. Bare- 
legged Goanese Christian women in frocks. Anglo- 
Indian girls in artificial silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes, reeking of cheap scent and powder. Dark-eyed 
plump Jewesses with flowered shawls on their shoulders. 
Slim and lissom Maratha women, the tight grip of 
their saris revealing all the contours of their bodies, 
and pale-faced Gujerati women who were: either too 
thin or too fat. Wives of clerks, wives of mill-workers, 
wives of taxi-drivers, wives of petty traders, married 
wives and unmarried wives. Jasmines and _ faded 
flowers, fish and coconut oil, scent and perspiration. 
And in the heat of the noonday sun, the mixed vapours 
of these varied smells rose and dissolved into an unseen 
cloud of summer languor. Marathi and Gujerati, 
Hindustani and English—a formless Babel of many 
tongues. ‘The buzzing of a million bees. The slow, 
tortuous eternity of time. Sixty seconds make one 
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minute. Sixty minutes make one hour. One hour, 
two hours, three hours. And, twisting like a serpent, 
creeping along at a snail’s speed, buzzing like a bee- 
hive, this long queue of waiting women became longer 
every moment. By the time one woman at the head 
of the line left with her portion of grain, two or three 
more were added in the rear. Two hundred women. 
Two hundred and fifty women. Three hundred 
women. ‘Three hundred and fifty women. How 
patiently they had been waiting since the early hours 
of the morning. When one leg was tired, one simply 
shifted the weight to the other. A strange demonstra- 
tion of patience and devotion and faith, like worshippers 
waiting for the gates of the temple to open. The New 
Temple! A temple to which Hindu and Muslim and 
Christian had come, devotees all, each with a bag in 
her hand and but one thought in her head. One 
thought, one desire, one passion. One paylee of rice! 

Durga came and joined the queue at the far end. 
Today she had been unduly delayed. Since.morning 
she had been tormented by a severe pain in her head, 
in her abdomen, in her whole body. She was not fit 
enough to come to the grain shop and wait for hours 
in the queue. But there was no alternative. There 
was not even a handful of rice in the house. For two 
days they had had to get their meals from the bazar. 
Today the grain shop had opened after several days. 
If she did not get her ration today, then God alone 
knew how many days they might have to wait. And, 
meanwhile, if the expected blessed event happened . . . 

Durga’s husband worked in a mill. He left home 
in the morning and returned at nightfall, tired and 
exhausted after slaving at a machine the whole day 
long. Durga did all the household shopping. She did 
not mind it in the least. For a working-class woman 
like her it was neither a disgrace nor an ordeal. So long 
as she had lived with her parents in the village, she 
had always helped her father in the field, regularly 
plied the spinning-wheel, ground corn with the hand- 
mill, chopped fodder for the cattle, milked the cows, 


washed them and removed their dung to be made into 
cakes for fuel. Since she had come to live with her 
husband in the city after her marriage, she also worked 
the whole day in the mill like her Nandoo. Yet in the 
evening she cooked their meals because her husband 
did not like bazar food. But she had never imagined 
for one moment that she was overworked. For her 
Nandoo she was prepared to do anything. How good 
he was! How many wonderful things and places he 
had shown her—the Zoo, Chowpatty, Apollo Bunder 
with real big black ships going out to strange and 
distant lands across the black waters! Several times 
he had taken her to the cinema where wonderful things 
happened and the gods and goddesses and saints she 
had heard of became magically alive, all on a white 
screen! In the village Durga could never have even 
dreamt of such things. Nandoo was very considerate 
to her and very kind. Like the other mill-workers 
he did not come home dead drunk on pay days nor did 
he ever beat his wife. Before even the sixth month 
was over he stopped Durga from going to the mill. 
‘Now you should not work. You should rest at home. 
After all you are going to be the mother of my son!’’ 
That is what he had said, his eves twinkling with joy. 
“Took here, Durga. You must give me a son. I 
don’t want a howling female infant.’’ 

Twisting like a serpent, creeping at a snail’s speed, 
buzzing like a bee-hive, the queue of women was-slowly 
advancing towards the grain shop. Now about a dozen 
women had fallen in behind Durga. Discussions and 
debates were raging all along the line. A Parsi woman 
was exhaustively commenting on the rising prices. 
A Khoja Muslim woman was blaming the Congress for 
the scarcity of grains. A Christian woman thought it 
was all Mahatma Gandhi’s fault; if he had not pro- 
voked the Government, the Government too would not 
have felt it necessary to punish the people by putting 
all kinds of restrictions on the supply of foodstuffs. 

‘Why do you blame the Congress and Mahatmaji oe 
a grey-haired plump Gujerati matron intervened. 
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“Don’t you know the Government has sent out millions 
of tons of wheat to Iran, Iraq and Egypt ?’’ 

“Yes, we know the Government has sent much grain 
out of the country,’’ countered a Maratha woman, ‘‘but 
we Indians also are not blameless. Look at the banyas 
and merchants who have hoarded immense stocks to 
be sold in the Black Market at fancy prices.’’ 

“Exactly, exactly. We stand in queues for five 
hours and six hours for one miserable paylee of rice 
while these banyas have got thousands of maunds 
hidden in their underground cellars to sell it at three 
times the old price.’’ ; , : 

“Such ill-begotten scoundrels should be hanged.” 

‘That is done in other countries. Here the Govern- 
ment gives them titles of Rai Bahadur and Khan 
Bahadur. They get fatter and fatter on war con- 
tracts.’’ | 

Another group was discussing the latest war news. 

“Oh, my sister, you don’t know. This German 
and Japan—they are the same. If ‘he’ gets a chance 
he will certainly attack Russia.’’ 

‘‘A jackal runs to the city when his death is near! 
Take it from me, if Japan attacks Russia, its days are 
numbered. This is not Burma that he swallowed and 
did not even belch. This Russia is Russia.’’ 

Russia! Standing in the sun, Durga’s head was 
giddy but she thought to herself, ‘‘I have heard this 
word ‘Russia’ somewhere.’’ She did not know why 
but she felt as if there were some close relation between 
her and this Russia. Then she remembered. Once 
Nandoo had taken her to a workers’ open-air meeting. 
About thirty thousand workers, men and women, sat 
on the ground in the big maidan. Durga had never 
seen so many people, all in one place. She felt lost 
as if she were a drop in an ocean. On every side there 
were red flags and on the flags a white sickle like the 
one with which her father cut the harvest and a white 
hammer like the one she had seen the blacksmith use 
to beat the red-hot ingots of iron. In the centre of 
the crowd there was a raised platform from which people 
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were addressing the meeting. And Durga was 
astonished to find that though the man was speaking 
on the platform, his voice came from a big black 
trumpet-like thing fixed to a wooden post just near 
her. Even the voice was like no ordinary human 
voice. It was as 1f someone were speaking down into 
a well. And this voice was saying, ‘‘Brothers and 
sisters, the blood-thirsty wolves of Hitler have attacked 
Russia—Russia that is the homeland of the workers of 
the entire world, Russia that is the only country where 
the peasants and workers rule.... The workers of 
the world should stand up to defend Russia.’’ And 
then shouts of ‘Soviet Roos Zindabad’’ burst forth 
from thirty thousand throats and Durga feared the 
heavens would fall. ) 

How long had she been standing in the queue? She 
turned round and saw about twenty women in the line 
behind her. Moving forward with the line, by now 
she had come to the street corner. By twisting her 
neck a little she could even see the red signboard of the 
vrain shop. But still nearly a hundred women stood 
between her and her paylee of rice. ‘‘Why does this 
shop-keeper take so long to measure out the rice?” 
she wondered, as she shifted the weight of her body 
from one tired leg to the other tired leg. The other 
women too had grown weary of talking, and the heat 
and the silence had the whole line in their grip. A 
policeman in his funny blue uniform rested against the 
tree on the opposite pavement, his eyes closed. Perhaps 
he was asleep. Seeing him, Durga felt all her tired- 
ness, all the ache in her legs, all the gnawing pain 
‘1 her abdomen concentrated in her eyes. She felt 
like laying herself down on the cool-looking stone 
pavement and going to sleep. In a dizzy moment she 
reeled but saved herself from falling by clutching at 
the shoulder of the woman in front of her. 

“Oh, my sister, why can't you stand on your legs ?”’ 
It was a gentle old woman and there was no anger Of 
malice in her reproach. But Durga felt so ashamed 
that she became nervous. Stepping behind she was 
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stung by a sharp tongue, ‘‘Are you blind? You have 
crushed my foot.’’ And as this woman suddenly 
stepped backwards to release her foot from the weight 
of Durga’s body there was a series of curses and re- 
bukes in several different languages down to the end 
of the line. 

Durga felt terribly humiliated. She clenched her 
teeth, trying to steady herself, and fixed her eyes on 
the ground. Once she almost decided to leave her 
place in the queue and go back home without the 
paylee of rice. But then she thought of Nandoo and 
what he would eat in the evening—her dear Nandoo 
who was doing several hours ‘over-time’ these days 
for her sake! And by now she had moved quite near 
the shop. If only she could pass another half hour 
she could go back with the rice 1n her bag. 

But why this acute pain—as if someone were sawing 
her in half? She was perspiring so freely it seemed 
as if she had taken a bath with her clothes on. Her 
head swam and she felt giddy. And inside her waves 
of excruciating pain ebbed and flowed. It seemed 
someone was stabbing her with a sharp dagger— 
thrusting the blade again and again. Had the awaited 
crisis arrived, the moment for which she had been 
ardently hoping? But it could not be. Only three 
days ago the midwife had assured her it would take 
another two weeks before she would be delivered. 
Perhaps this was some other kind of pain! 

Thinking, hoping, despairing, resisting the storm. 
of agony that threatened to engulf her every moment, 
somehow she kept on moving with the queue. At last 
she was in front of the shop. Only one woman ahead 
of her. But when this one went in to receive her por- 
tion, Durga saw that she too would have to climb the 
two steps of the wooden staircase that led up to the 
shop. And these steps, each of which was only a foot 
high, appeared to her like the hundred and twenty 
steps one had to climb to reach the temple on the hill 
near her village. Would she ever be able to climb 
these rickety stairs and go into the shop? 
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The woman came down from the shop, smiling 
triumphantly, wiping the perspiration from her face 
with the end of her sari. The woman behind Durga 
gave her a not very gentle push. ‘‘Come on you 
there, get going. Are you sleeping?’’ The hanya 
looked at Durga and said, ‘‘Come, Bai, hurry up. So 
many others are waiting.’’ But he did not see that her 
face was growing pale and her legs were trembling at 
the very thought of having to climb those stairs. 

ol....1....1 won’t be able... . Brother, please 
give me my rice here.’’ Her lips were dry and her 
voice was almost choked. ; 

“Why? Do the feathers of surkhab adorn you that 
I should treat you differently ? Come up and take your 
rice like all the rest.’’ 

‘‘Come on, get going !”’ 

‘If you don’t want to, let the next one be served !”’ 

At each step she expected to stumble and fall. 
But somehow she did manage to drag her body into 
the shop. Trembling like a leaf, she extended the bag 
to the banya and gave him the coins that she had 
clutched in her hand for the last four hours and which, 
as a result, were wet with perspiration. The banya 
picked up the measuring vessel and, filling it with rice, 
emptied it into Durga’s bag. Then Durga saw that 
the fat banya was revolving in a very peculiar 
manner. ‘The measuring vessel, the bag of rice, the 
whole shop, were revolving. Going round and round 
and round, the whole shop—the sacks full of grain, the 
tins of ghee, the oleograph picture of the monkey god 
Hanuman on the wall—hit Durga in the face and she 
screamed. 

She found herself buried under a huge pile of rice. 
She was suffocating. But then the rice on top of her 
was removed by unseen hands and she breathed again. 
She saw the god Hanuman filling the measured vessel 
and emptying it in the bags of the waiting women. 
He was saying, ‘‘Here is a paylee of rice for you. 
Here is a paylee of rice for you,’’ and his famous long 
tail was dancing with joy. But, no, it was not 
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Hanuman’s tail but a serpent with the face of the 
woman who had abused Durga. In a moment the 
serpent had grown bloated and become longer, reaching 
all the way from the shop to the street corner. And 
now it was crawling and wriggling towards Durga. 

The serpent took a long breath inwards and Durga 
felt herself irresistibly drawn into the monster’s belly. 

But actually it was not the serpent’s belly but a dark 
room. Dark and suffocating. Not a breath of fresh 
air. She felt stifled. From the depths of the darkness 
someone cried, ‘“This is India. This is India.’’ And 
then two red lights were seen burning brightly in the 
distance. Durga thought they must be the eyes of a 
serpent. But when they came near they were two red 
flags with the sign of the hammer and sickle, and the 
flags were flying in the air. Now there was light 
everywhere. ‘Thousands of workers were marching, 
singing a song in some strange language. From inside 
a well came a booming voice, ‘‘This Russia is Russia.’’ 
Suddenly dark clouds hid the sun. ‘There were flashes 
of lightning and the roar of thunder, but it proved to 
be only the booming of guns. Bombs and shells were 
falling everywhere—as she had once seen in thie 
cinema. A bomb fell just near her and she was blown 
to pieces... . 

Durga felt as if she was lying stark naked and she 
felt ashamed. But before she could get up, a frightful 
giant came and started cutting her body into two with 
a huge saw. But when she saw him it was Nandoo 
himself. Merrily he was sawing her and saying, 
“Look here, Durga, you must give me a son.’’ And 
thousands of people collected round and, seeing her 
in this plight, started laughing. One of them said, 
‘This is India.’’ But the fat Gujerati woman said, 
‘Why do you blame Gandhiji? He himself is being 
starved by the English.”’ 

Everyone disappeared and Durga saw that she had 
become fat, fatter even than the banya, and she had a 
bulging stomach. And then someone thrust a big 
sharp needle in her stomach and she started bleeding 
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so profusely that all her clothes were dripping blood. 
F ar away someone was knocking on the door of her 
mind. Some people were talking. Still revolving, the 
shop was emerging out of the clouds of unconscious- 
ness. Slowly it came to rest. The picture of the god 
Hanuman still hung on the wall. 

Feeling weak and exhausted, Durga could not turn 
her head to see the people who, she felt, stood round 
her in the shop. They were talking but she could 
understand only a few words. | 

‘". . . Poor woman... perhaps it is her first...” 
. . Strange are the ways of God... .”’ 

. . Fancy in such a place... .” 
. . . some labourer .-.. .” 

“Get out, all of you. This is not a carnival.’? 

Durga felt a strange emptiness within her. Trying 
to move her hand she found all her clothes were wet.. 
Water? Perspiration? No. Blood! And a horrible 
thought flashed across her mind. 

‘‘Here . . . in front of the whole world . . . I have 
delivered a child. Could anything be more shame- 
ful?’’ She would have liked the earth to split there 
and then and let her be buried with her infamy! 
Death was infinitely to be preferred to such a disgrace. 
A wave of weakness swept over her and, closing her 
eyes, she thought, ‘‘How shall I go from here? How 
shall I be able to face people? Everyone will point at 
me in the streets !’’ 

For several minutes she floundered in this conscious- 
ness of shame. Once again she was about to succumb 
to a state of coma when... 

A child cried aloud. 

A child? Whose child? Her child! Durga’s 
child! Nandoo’s child! 

And this tiny little voice in a moment swept away 
all embarrassment, all shame. ‘The clouds of weak- 
ness and unconsciousness cleared from Durga’s mind. 
And, disregarding her pain, she turned her head and 
saw the tiny bit of pink flesh that lay bundled up in 
some rags. From its tiny mouth emerged the cries: 
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that only a mother understands. ‘‘It must be hungry,”’ 
she thought and started to loosen her blouse. 

The dignity of motherhood shamed petty curiosity 
and everyone walked out. of the shop, smiling. 

After some time Durga got up, supporting herself 
against the wall and, with trembling but triumphant 
steps, she walked out. With one hand she supported 
her son in her lap. In the other was her bag. And 
in the bag was one paylee of rice. 


Translated from Hindustani by THE AUTHOR 


Charles Harvey 
THE DARING YOUNG MAN 


But I will confess that you’ve got to be proud and religious 
to be the sort of writer that I am. You’ve got to have an 
astounding amount of strength. And it takes years and years 
to become the sort of writer that I am, sometimes centuries. I 
wouldn’t advise any young man with a talent for words to try 
to write the way I do. I would suggest that he study Theodore 
Dreiser or Sinclair Lewis . . . Because, briefly, I am not a 
writer at all. I have been laughing at the rules of writing even 
since I started to write, ten, maybe fifteen, years ago. I am 
simply a young man. I write because there is nothing more 
civilized or decent for me to do... Do you know that I do 
not believe there is really such a thing as a poem-form, a story- 
form or a novel-form. I believe there is man only. ‘The rest 
is trickery . . . I want more than anything else to be honest 
and fearless in my own way ... Didn’t I say that in my 
flesh is gathered all the past of man? (‘Myself upon the Earth’) 

I never try to say anything. I do not have to try. I say 
only what I cannot help saying, and I never use a dictionary, 
I never make things up. All the prose of the world is still 
outside of books and largely outside of language, and all I do 


is to walk around in my city and keep my eyes open. (‘Three 
Stories’) 
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Iam merely making a record, so if I wand 
it is because I am in no hurry and‘ because I phe eg aene 
rules. If I have any desire at all it is to show the brotherhood 
of man. This is a big statement and it sounds a little precious 
Generally a man 1s ashamed to make such a statement He is 
afraid sophisticated people will laugh at him. But I don’t 
mind, Pm asking sophisticated people to laugh. ‘That is what 
sophistication is for... I see life as one life at one time, so 


many millions simultaneously, all over the earth. (70,000 
Assyrians’) 


I 


A® an Englishman I would read and preferably read 
aloud these three extracts from William Saroy- 
an’s first published book as I would read 
extracts from the writings of Proust if I had been 
brought up to speak French with almost the same 
fluency as my mother tongue or with just that degree 
of fluency with which, I imagine, many Indians read 
English authors. I can read these paragraphs with 
ease. I can understand them with delight. But I could 
not write like this (even given ability equal to Saroy- 
an’s) and I am very doubtful if my reading of them 
aloud would sound as near to what Saroyan hears when 
he reads aloud as my reading of French would sound 
to Romains. Although the Americans and the British 
still have a literary heritage that is mostly common, 
they no longer have a social background that is as 
nearly common as that of the British and the 
Norwegians. ‘here are many obvious reasons for this, 
only one of which is pertinent here. The second and 
third generations of immigrants into the United States 
have, so it appears, been at pains to turn themselves 
into Americans; and of these there can be few prouder 
of being United States citizens than Saroyan, nor can 
there be many who are more conscious of their previous 
heritage than this Armenian. In addition, where 
literature is concerned (in its non-sociological aspects), 
Continental influences have, since the end of the 
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eighteenth century, been stronger than English and 
they have received a fillip—perhaps all the stronger for 
not being consciously literary—from the flourishing, in 
the stimulating atmosphere of the new country, of the 
transplantations from the old. Add to these the fact 
that the conservative element in the Eastern States has 
tended to preserve English as it was spoken and written 
in the eighteenth century and you have some of the 
reasons why I should approach writing by Americans 
about America in the same way as competent linguists 
approach a modern French novel. Here I should like 
to distinguish between the genuine American writer 
like Sherwood Anderson or William Faulkner and the 
homesick Anglophile like Christopher Morley who 
harks back to the purely English tradition and writes 
of America as might an English novelist who had 
spent most of his life there. 

What I have said applies both to the structure of, 
and to the thought behind, the language. Not only are 
Saroyan’s grammar and syntax somewhat different from 
mine but his way of looking at and thinking about the 
world are different—not in degree only but in kind. 
Even when, like every good writer, he says something 
that the ordinary man has often wanted to say, he says 
it in a way that is quite foreign to me, a way that is the 
result of the impact of an environment which I have 
never seen on his unique personality. This double 
strangeness has one of two quite opposite effects on 
English readers. Either it makes them cry: ‘‘Why 
can’t the man say what he wants to say in decent 
English and have done with it? I can’t make head nor 
tail of Yankee stories.”’ Or through its very strange- 
ness it makes them react more favourably towards the 
vitality and excitement of the unknown than that 
strangeness, in the opinion of the author’s fellow 
Americans, warrants. I readily admit that I belong, so 
far as a number of living American authors are con- 
cerned, to the second school of thought. And I am 
prepared to justify my enthusiasm for Saroyan. Only 
time can shew whether my grandchildren will take 
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eee 
the same delight in his writings, but I hope to give 


them the same opportunity to enjoy Aram Garoghlanian 
as I was given to enjoy Huckleberry Finn. 


II 


When English critics were suddenly faced, about ten 
years ago, with the first published collection of 
Saroyan’s work they were unable to give him a neat 
label and praise or condemn him according to the 
recognized standards for the type of medium he had 
chosen. He fitted nowhere and could not easily be 
compared with any writer, dead or living. There was 
therefore a good deal of sitting on the fence. It was 
obvious that he had power ; but perhaps it was only the 
power to pull the legs of critics with a reputation to lose. 
Even now it is impossible to say briefly what kind of a 
writer Saroyan is, though he has published one novel 
and four plays. Of the remainder of the considerable 
body: of work which is now available, some pieces are 
short stories, some are essays in enthusiasm, some are 
prose poems; and they may all jostle one another 
between the covers of the same book. But since there 
is this body of work and since it is all unmistakably 
stamped with the personality of one writer—that 1s, it 
has a certain unity in its diversity—it should be 
possible to decide whether or not his aims in writing are 
worthy of a man who devotes his life to writing, 
whether or not he has been successful, from the reader's 
point of view, in realizing his ambition, whether, 1n 
fact, he is, either in himself or as an influence on other 
writers, to be seriously reckoned with or whether he 1s 
merely a verbal acrobat. | 

I am not capable of propounding a general theory of 
literary criticism and of judging an author by 1t so that 
others may know exactly why they should admire or 
disapprove of him. Like a very great number of people, 
and in that much-abused phrase, ‘‘I know what | like” ; 
and for many of my likes—and dislikes—I can give 
immediate and, for me, adequate reasons ; for others I 
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have to resort to a more prolonged analysis which even 
at the end may leave much unexplained except by the 
unsatisfactory avowal: ‘‘This writing satisfies some- 
thing in me.’’ But, like A. E. Housman in his 
recognition of poetry, I was born with, or I have 
developed as part of my acquisitive make-up, one safe 
guide amongst the mass of literature in the English 
language. ‘‘Do I wish to possess the works of a 
particular writer? If so, am I prepared to buy them ?’’ 
If, particularly in secondhand book-shops, I find my 
eye automatically attracted and my hand mechanically 
raised to any book by this author, then I know that I 
have established in my mind that he is worth my serious 
attention, 1.e., that he is to me of more than ephemeral 
value. The name Saroyan certainly has the power to 
stimulate these guiding reflexes. 

I began by quoting three passages from The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze and, before going 
any further, I want to quote a passage written half a 
dozen years later. In the Introductory Note to My 
Name is Aram, which is a collection of fourteen stories 
written round his early life in Fresno, California, 
Saroyan refers to ‘‘the ugly little city containing the 
large comic world’’ and to ‘‘the proud and angry 
Saroyans containing all humanity’’. He goes on to 
maintain that Fresno was 


as good a town as any in the world for a writer to be born 
into, being neither too large nor too small, too urban or too 
rural, too progressive or too backward, too athletic or too lame, 
too arid or too lush, but in all these things, as well as in all 
others, and in several unknown anywhere else in the world, 
so delicately, so nicely, and delightfully balanced as to give the 
spirit of the growing writer almost exactly the right proportions 
of severity and warmth, and firmness and flexibility ; the mind 
a critical and yet compassionate understanding ; and the impulse 
to write an abundance of material by nature so rich in the 
elements of comedy as to require little or no labour to select 
and chronicle. 


These pieces of prose—statements of faith by a 
writer about his craft and a tribute to the background 
agamst which he began to practise that craft—are in 
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simple language, with a rich but not bookish vocabulary 
and a syntax capable of doing all the work asked of it 
without creating misunderstanding or resorting to 
circumlocution } it 1s the direct language of speech and 
it is aimed at the ordinary reader, regardless of the 
reaction of the pundit. Here is an artist with a bound- 
less urge to communicate with everyone, an artist 
who finds in life as it is lived all round him more 
than enough material lying ready to his hand. 
When the question of medium arose (if it ever did 
consciously arise) the obvious choice was the language 
used and understood by ordinary people. Although 
Saroyan admits, both overtly and by implication, 
that he has read and studied the prose works one 
is supposed to read, he must have decided that 
a purely literary style would not suit his purpose. 
He therefore deliberately broke away from the estab- 
lished traditions of writing in English (admittedly 
easier for a writer in America than for one in England) 
and approached writing as if it were a matter of 
talking. I feel that, not since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, has there been a writer who is so 
likely to be read and understood and enjoyed by the 
ordinary run of his fellow citizens ; and further that the 
greatest—possibly the only purely literary—influence 
on his style has been the English Bible. Read ‘Ben’ in 
The Gay and Melancholy Flux. ‘‘And in the soul, 
they said, do you believe? And I said, Yes, in the 
shadow of the flesh, in the multitudinous reflection of 
my face, I believe.’’ In these days of universal, 
compulsory education a writer, other than a journalist, 
who can appeal to the millions, is going to be a very 
important person. 

It is now more generally admissible that a writer 
may have a ‘message’; in fact, one political group 
judges the literary value of a writer by the quantity of 
‘message’ which he succeeds in cramming into his 
novel or into his poem, dubbing all literature that takes 
no account of politics as ‘unreal’ and ‘escapist’ and 
therefore valueless. But propaganda is still regarded 
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by many as likely to be a dangerous influence in all 
forms of art.and, as a sole motive, pernicious. ‘There 
is no doubt that Saroyan has a message which, like 
all messages stated baldly, 1s certainly obvious and 
probably sentimental. Saroyan’s message—‘‘Allness 
I love.’’—‘‘As he walked, he was aware that he did not 
move alone, that legions walked with him.... These, 
he knew, were the men before him, those who had 
gone down in bringing him forth, those who, at one 
time, had lived and had known the glory of perception, 
the spendour of wakefulness, the refreshment of 
laughter ; of these he was the sum, the ultimate form, 
the final substance in space, the final thought in the 
great memory of all substances.’’—‘‘Multitudes in- 
habit us and journey through our blood.’’—“‘‘I see life 
as one life at one,time, so many millions simultaneously, 
all over the earth.’’—his message is that each one of 
us is part of everything else and that there 1s a little 
of everything else—at every level of living and at 
every point of time—in the meanest one of us. There 
is nothing new in this, and Franciscanism is apt 
to be regarded as mawkish. But since it is generally 
admitted that there is no new thing under the sun we 
have, from time to time, to have our eyes reopened. 
‘“T think we must begin again to see. J think we must 
learn again to look. An apple is an apple, but for the 
love of God look at an apple before you eat it and you 
will have become:'a man alive and for a moment a man 
who cannot die.’’ ‘‘Ye are all children of one Father’’ 
would not be a bad lesson for us to relearn in the post- 
war years. 

If I have given the impression that this ‘‘simple and’ 
ferocious philosopher’’ set out to convert the world to a 
way of thinking and behaving from which it has drifted 
a dangerously long way, I have given a wrong im- 
pression. It is always fairest to let an author speak‘in 
his own words but quotations can be as dangerous as 
statistics. I am convinced that what Saroyan most 
wants to do is to share through his writings, to com- 
municate by his books, the joyousness of life. He 
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gives you the opportunity of looking at things in his 
way (the gift of the real artist) ; if you seize the chance, 
he 1s happy; if you don’t, his reply would be: ‘‘the 
more fool you,’’ rather than ‘‘you are for ever lost’’. 
Furthest from his mind is the idea of propounding a 
political philosophy or founding a new party. He has 
a strong feeling about the ways in which individuals 
do, and might, live their lives; and this feeling is both 
the motive force behind his writing and the pointer to 
the source of his material. The most impressive 
memory he brought away from a visit to the U.S.S.R. 
was, apparently, the singing of a beggar boy at a way- 
side station, early in the morning. 

I remember being impressed at the age of twelve 
by the suggestion, in a history book, that Elizabethans 
were like schoolboys running out into the sunshine of 
an English summer day after being cooped up in a dull, 
dark classroom. There is something of the Elizabethan 
in’ Saroyan; and his descriptions of the sudden uprush 
of the joy of living which most of us lose, as a recurrent 
feature of life, when we get towards the end of adolesc- 
ence, are unbeatable. They recur again and again in 
his writings with different characters and in different 
contexts; but there is one sketch called ‘Life’ which 
deals solely with this feeling. The boy, who is name- 
less, wakes before dawn on a morning in June; he walks 
through the empty streets, wakes up his cousins, is 
cursed by his uncle, and manages to reach the over- 
hanging branch of a sycamore that had previously 
always eluded him. That is all. ‘‘He leapt the fence 
at the edge of Tom’s Service Station and scrambled 
across the lawn of Mr. Sawyer’s residence. He did not 
know why he had to leap the fence or why he had to 
break into a trot when he came to the lawn but he 
knew that he would feel miserable if he neglected to do 
these things.... His uncle opened the front door 
and shouted, What is the matter with you? Can't 
you sleep? He turned and replied politely, I thought 
you might want to know that it was morning. (How 
regretfully one sympathises with the uncle!) He 
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moved on down the street, kicking tree trunks and 
slapping fences. He did not know about the others but 
he was certain about himself: he was alive.’’ It is 
difficult to stop quoting and it is diffcult to write 
soberly when one is trying to deal with an artist who 
has managed to preserve a way of looking at the world 
that is frowned upon in a writer but praised in a 
painter. Saroyan’s qualifications for entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven must be high. 


4 


Il 


As I have said before, and as I say again because it 
is sO important when dealing with Saroyan, most 
writing can be fitted into one of the generally accepted 
categories and, having been labelled, can be compared 
conveniently with writings bearing a similar label. 
‘‘But where,’’ as the preacher asked in the middle of 
his discourse on the Minor Prophets, ‘‘shall we put 
Habakkuk ?’’ Where shall we put one who is, at the 
very least, more versatile than Habakkuk? His one 
novel, The Human Comedy, breaks many of the 
recognized rules of novel-writing ; it is, in fact, a series 
of short stories in which the same set of characters 
appears. His plays present problems of production 
which only the boldest and richest producers can face 
up to; but they make exciting reading because of the 
simplicity of the main ideas and the brutal logic with 
which the characters work these ideas out; and I am 
told that the discerning critics found a great deal to 
their liking on the few occasions when the plays have 
been produced. And for the rest, there are ten 
collections of his prose writings. 

I have so far tried to shew what prompts Saroyan to 
write and the means he uses to communicate with the 
public; and I have, I hope, given an indication of his 
success. I now come to the almost impossible task of 
explaining what and whom he writes about. First and 
foremost, he writes about himself; but as he feels that 
he carries in himself a bit of all the Armenians and all 
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the Americans (to mention only two of the lines of 
roots which he acknowledges), this is tantamount to 
saying that he writes about everybody, everywhere and 
at all times. And this is his claim. Read ‘70,000 
Assyrians’ and ‘Baby’ and let him prove for himself the 
truth of his boast. I can only say, with a simplicity 
and naivety rather unsatisfactory in a would-be critic, 
that I have done what I suggest your doing and that I 
am convinced that Saroyan is writing about himself 
and everybody, with wonderful insight, sincerity, 
humour and enthusiasm. 

I have so far only given you my word for this, and 
I would like to give more concrete evidence. I have 
therefore just gone once more through The Gay and 
Melancholy Flux and tried to think up some general- 
izations about it, supported here by a quotation and 
there by a comparison with some well-known writer of 
short stories or essays. But all I can manage is: ‘‘This 
is a book of 816 pages, dedicated to the author’s grand- 
mother and consisting of 89 pieces of prose varying in 
length from 8 to 28 pages.’’ Every word of this is 
true, and the bit about the grandmother is relevant in 
that, as a teller of stories, she must have had a great 
influence on Saroyan when he was a boy. But I cannot 
‘usefully get any further with this book except by 
writing out the passages that particularly appeal to me. 
I tried putting the pieces in various obvious categories, 
like ‘those written in the first person’, ‘those written 
in the third person’, ‘those about children’, ‘those about 
adults’, ‘those which tell a story’, ‘those which put 
across a point of view’; but as I had to be perpetually 
inventing new categories I gave up and reread “Tyhe 
Man with the Heart in the Highlands’, a story so rich 
in comedy and characterization that Saroyan expanded 
it into a play. That is all I can tell you, the only 
criticism 1 can offer you of ‘‘all these crazy wonderful 
children of this crazy wonderful world’’ that are 
mirrored in The Gay and Melancholy Flux. 

Let me, however, give some idea of a story out of 
another collection called: Love, Here ws my Hat. 
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(What vivid titles he thinks of! Compare Peace, It’s 
Wonderjul or The Trouble with Tigers with the other 
names in a publisher’s list.) ‘The Trains’ is about a 
painter (again nameless) who returns to his home town 
after seven years in Europe. He expects to drop his 
roots quickly in the familiar surroundings and, thereby, 
make great progress in his work. Instead, he finds 
everything different from what he had imagined it, and 
he can only find comfort in watching, from his window, 
the arrival and departure of the great Californian 
expresses, his life-lines to the outside world. He can 
make up his mind neither to work nor to move some- 
where else. ‘‘If home were a place, then he was at 
home. But it was not a place; it was a synchroniz- 
ation of a multitude of subtle and constantly changing 
substances and rhythms and perceptions and values in 
a number of people together, as a family; or in two 
people.’? Then, one Sunday, he realizes that the time 
to make a decision has arrived. He gets up early and 
watches the arrival and departure of the morning pas- 
senger train. He has breakfast and wanders aimlessly 
round the town, ‘‘looking into its silly Sunday face, 
listening to its sorrowful Sunday stillness.’’ The only 
thing is to go and get drunk; and-then ‘‘full of good- 
will, aimable and inclined to be courteous—especially 
towards lamp-posts’’ he challenges the horse-shoe 
players to a contest, sobering up. ‘‘He thanked the 
players for letting him play. If he had been drunk, 
he would have told them to remember what he had 
taught them about the game.’’ He goes to sleep 
under a magnolia tree in the Park and wakes up to 
fgg a girl, whom several days before he had watched 
step “lonely and frightened’’ off an express and 
lose herself in the town, sitting and watching him. 
‘“He figured she was as splendid a girl as any 
man might wake up in a park and find sitting in 
front of him on a warm September Sunday after- 
noon in a small town .... He would try to find out 
through her whether he should stay or go.’’ They 
have dinner together.and return to his rooms. ‘‘She 
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“ oe paintings very much and wanted to 
thing he uid i "Dh pala wy Minis Acie ed & 
ee 1en comes the test—her reaction to 
the arival of the tain from Tos Angeles. “If she si 
a, me ae: id no more than turn to him with any 
isfactory glance, he would take her in his 
arms and know that he would stay, and he hoped des- 
ee er ae eye! ee would be established with 
; il she said was: ‘The trains certainly 
make a lot of noise, don’t they?’ ‘‘He sat down and 
smiled at the girl; then began to laugh. The girl got 
up, perhaps to move towards him, and he said, Must 
you go? She hadn’t thought of going. As soon as 
she had gone he began getting his pictures together 
because he knew he wouldn’t have time to do so in the 
morning.’’ 

I do not suggest that this is a typical story by 
Saroyan (I doubt if there is such a thing), though the 
way of telling it is entirely his own. What it does 
shew is his ability to take an everyday problem—the. 
choice between’ mutually exclusive alternatives—and 
give its solution by an individual a universal signific- 
ance. We weigh the arguments on this side and that 
but remain undecided until some apparently irrelevant 
occurrence—the lack of ink in a fountain-pen, the way 
a coin falls, the trivial remark of a friend—decides (or 
appears to decide—the distinction is immaterial) the 
‘ssue for us. Though in ‘The Trains’ the incident 
itself is tiny, its significance is tremendous, in two 
ways. The whole life of the painter is given a new 
direction and seems to open out again at the prospect 
of departure, once more, from his home town in the 
way it must have blossomed in Europe before his 
return; and for us who read the story and who must 
often have heard people say : “The trains certainly 
make a lot of noise, don’t they ?”’ there is the joy of 
finding the universal revealed to us—in the only way 
in which most of us can understand it—through the 


particular. 
This is the power above all others in Saroyan which 
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makes me love his writing. In spite of his redund- 
ancies and his occasional over-simplifications and his 
apparent formlessness, his use of the same set of 
characters, several times over, as the vehicle for parti- 
cular ideas or attitudes to life, and his occasional 
naivety, in spite of his having to be read in book form, 
many pieces together that were meant to be read 
separately, and in spite of his writing in a language 
that I cannot regard as my mother tongue, but because 
he is ‘‘proud and religious’? and has ‘‘strength and 
courage’’, there is for me no writer living today who 
so obviously holds eternity in the palm of his hand nor 
one who so often can make me see the world in a grain 
of sand, 
Besides, he is very entertaining. 


Stuart Ray 
TWO POEMS 


THE WESTERN GHATS 


After the bright caress of early hours, 
After the brilliance of morning 

And the jaded noon, 

Dusk is the eyelet hole 

You lace your mists through, 

Tightly drawing the poisoned night 
Into black rags for salvage. 


There on the smooth plain, 
Gathering slow momentum 
For some sudden engulfment 

Is the shock of these eruptions. 
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INTERI 


From this ‘night ride 

Emerges no promise of morning, 
The day-early light : 

Is not beholding 

And the amazed eye fears 

This interim of flagellated dreams, 
Sporodic cancer of this flesh. 


Then the tower records 

The hour as ten to three, 
Yesterday’s love dispenses 
Honey and buttered toast for tea, 


The great Inquisitor 

Has seen; His casual glance 
Has decided action for tomorrow 
And the days after shall bring 
Crippled satisfaction. 


PROLEGOMENA TO A 
STUDY OF FASHION 


HE differentiation of literary and colloquial styles 
is sO persistent a phenomenon in language that it 
is seldom apparent how far recorded conversation 

transcends ordinary colloquial. When the vocabularies 
and syntax of the two styles are widely dissimilar, as 
in Chinese or Japanese, oratio recta approximates only 
in vocabulary to its original, and has a syntax almost 
of its own. When they are as similar as in most 
modern European languages, the dramatist or bio- 
grapher preserves no less the peculiar correctness of 
his literary idiom. 
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This habit or convention is as old as it could be. 
Although ‘societies, like M. Jourdain, talk prose in 
their youth without knowing it, their inability to write 
or read forces more permanent matter into a verse 
medium for recitation purposes. This does not need 
an Aristotle to turn.it from servant to master, and the. 
emancipation achieved by a Herodotus is qualified for 
many centuries by the exclusiveness of his literate 
public and associates. This exclusiveness finds ex- 
pression in a literary tradition which no society has yet 
been educated widely enough to invalidate. Instead, 
the rule is unconsciously accepted and only the excep- 
tion seems forced or tiresome. “The jargon of a large 
section of the English middle class is tellingly repro- 
duced by Isherwood in his All the Conspirators. One 
character (Philip Lindsay) begins half his remarks 
with “‘I must say. ...’’ Another (Victor) says, 

“You know, if I don’t have heaps of fresh air and 
exercise, I get most frightfully morbid.”’ 
Or again, 

“IT suppose you think it’s immensely funny. . . 

The cumulative effect is one of stodginess and, on a 
sensitive reader from the same class, as if all his daily 
disjointed verbosities had been taken down in short- 
hand and were being used as evidence against him. 
Carlyle apparently carried over into his prose the 
eruptiveness of his everyday talk. And the endless 
‘‘pol’’ and’ ‘‘mehercle’’ of Plautus and Terence must 
have passed unnoticed on the stage, although they 
clutter the pages of a book. 

Normal dramatic conversation is written in the ideal 
form for its class of society or period, and would seem 
precise or pedantic if encountered off the stage. His- 
torians, from Thucydides onwards, have often been 
abused for re-writing the speeches of their heroes. 
But much is conveyed by tone of voice, accent or gesture 
which must be more clearly formulated on paper; and 
repetition or circumlocution is often as effective in 
speech as it is wearisome to read. In effect the fori 
is -changed while the content should remain the same. 


> 
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But the alteration in form tends to react on the content, 
and in this way versification in drama frequently turns 
speech into poetry. 

The transition from taste to criticism is at least 
analogous. Libraries are not formed by prescription, 
nor houses furnished by controversy. The experi- 
ments of a Bouvard or Pécouchet are the common- 
places of life. A history of painting may persuade its 
reader to look at an artist’s works and point out their 
merits; it cannot persuade him to like them. As soon 
as he conceives a positive taste for them there may be 
a hundred and one criticisms ready to hand which seek 
to justify it; but these will all be subsequent to the 
consciousness of his taste. Again, the form will react 
on the content, and a simple taste for Cézanne will 
develop into a complex Impressionist standpoint. 

It is this reaction, inherent in any active process, 
by which, more than by anything, recorded con- 
versations and aesthetic criticisms transcend their 
respective originals. The real nature of human 
speech is more clearly displayed by the alternative 
process of analysis, where the treatment of the 
subject is passive. Proust in fiction and Freud in 
science have both found a treasure-trove of material 
here. If the Baron de Charlus spoke so often of homo- 
sexualism, the reason was plain to Marcel, however 
objective his manner was. Chance malapropisms in a 
patient will similarly give a clue to some mental 
obsession, and the technique of psycho-atialysis 1s 
centred around ordinary behaviour. Personal taste 1S 
as much a matter of study for it and has not been 
overlooked. But mass taste, or fashion, is a SOcl0- 
logical subject, which actual aesthetic criticism has 
long overshadowed. The transcendent form of collo- 
quial found in literature is more agreeable to human 
complacency; and, analogously, a- controversy 1 
aesthetics is a clearer course to follow than a study of 
the confused interactions and antecedents from which 
fashions spring. Yet that study, immense as it 1S 1 

13 
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scope, is no ‘less illuminative from the doit on 
which history, sociology and anthropology are based. 

The raw material is not at first apparent. There is 
no Time Machine to cast Tom Harrison’s Mass Observ- 
ers into the past. There have been too many histories 
of art and literature written, and fashions traced in the 
ideas of artists but not in those of their public. But 
though an artist sets one fashion he 1s as frequently 
the victim of another. ‘The impact of a war or a new 
idea cannot miss its effect on a people; and the psycho- 
logical effect which it has on an individual is confirmed 
in society by a process of mass sympathy. Canning 
produced a more flattering description of this pheno- 
menon when he remarked that the taste of the House 
of Commons was better than that of the most tasteful 
man in it. But an individual can be by-passed by the 
contemporary world, especially if he is already past his 
own youth. Even Wordsworth, towards the end of his 
life, approved of hardly any poetry but his own. The 
critics have several clichés to fit these inter-relations 
of their subjects with fashion. Wordsworth would be 
a ‘‘writer who failed to move with his times’’, Hopkins 
a poet “born out of his century’’ and Horace ‘‘the child 
of his age’. ‘This petitio principii they consider to be 
a finality of criticism, and the remarks in question are 
picked up by their readers and cherished as such. 

How misleading this can be is clear from the current 
use of the word ‘‘popular’’ as almost equiv. alent to 
‘vulgar’. ‘‘A concert of popular music’’ is a phrase 
which implies a reproach on the taste of its intended 
audience (who do not in practice themselves use that 
adjective to describe the music thev like). At the same 
time an inherent duality of taste is presupposed. One 
type is not simply broadly human, but something 
inferior, crass and a little dehumanized. The other is 
aesthetically correct. The Greek identification of the 
good with the beautiful in all matters is lost in what 
Mumford calls “‘the bourgeoisation of culture’’ 

The machine age is responsible for the standardiz- 
ation which made this use of the word ‘‘popular”’ 
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possible. ‘The peasant or handworker of the Middle 
Ages was the equal of the artists who carved and painted 
in his churches and public halls. The highest art of 
that time was not too high for the common people, nor 
was there, apart from the affectations of court poesv, 
one kind of art for the few and another for the many.’”! 
But after the industrial revolution no one thought any 
longer of asking servants to come into the living-room 
to take part in a madrigal or ballad. Music-hall took 
this place in the life of the people, while orchestral 
music reached the summit of perfection in the concert 
halls of a few European cities. Everywhere the speed 
of life was increasing and the arts developed too fast 
for the people to follow and comprehend them. In the 
salons of Paris a whole school of painting could be 
born, work and merge into its successor with only a 
few exhibitions in Berlin, London and New York to 
show its results to the world. The great mass of 
industrial workers were submerged in-the standardiz- 
ation of their surroundings. The rest of society reacted 
so strongly against this gross reality that the age’s 
vreatest artistic structures were built of sound and 
vanished in the act of being produced,? and it was in 
this instrumental music that refuge was sought, by 
those who could, from the all-pervading effects ot 
machinery. 

At the same time there were wider movements 
against the nightmare of universal and complete 
standardization. Contemporary with the economic 
phenomenon of nationalism a wide-spread revival of the 
old folk languages is noticeable. Welsh, Gaelic, 
Hebrew, Catalan, Flemish, Norwegian and Afrikaans 
all discovered forgotten epics or archaic richnesses ot 
vocabulary. Ancient crafts were revived and their 
designs popularized, in which campaign William easier 
took a leading part in England. This phenomenon o 
regionalism and cult of the past could only have ap- 


peared in societies whose environments had outstripped 


1 Lewis Mumford : “Technics and Civilisation’, p. 409. 
7 Op. Cit., p. 203. 
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their capacities to accommodate themselves to it. 
There is nothing comparable in history except the mos 
matiorum. Roman conservatism, however like British, 
was tenacious of form but never of substance. It was 
only because the convenient modern ideology of ‘‘pro- 
gress’’ had not yet evolved itself that they were forced 
to seek imaginary precedents for any innovation. 

The reverse phenomenon is a commonplace of 
history. Mere exoticism or the actual imposition of 
one culture on another are the most frequent reagents 
on fashion. So fertile and full a civilization as the 
Chinese can influence in different ways Whistler’s 
generation in the 19th century and that of Prince 
Shotoku in 7th century Japan. And the exhibition of 
Chinese art in London a few years before the war 
caused a wave of Chinese designs to sweep through 
Bond Street and a sudden flux of sinophile literature 
to the bookstalls. After the crushing peace of 17638 
the French indulged in a wave of Anglomania: so did 
Europe after 1918. The Romans were overcome by 
the accumulated richness of Greece’s culture, when 
they conquered her peoples. Their aristocracy spoke 
Greek, just as French was the language of European 
aristocrats after the glories of Louis XIV. 

Akin is the escapism and wishfulness which seldom 
fail to appear in a nation fighting a difficult war or 
living in uninspired peace. The popular songs of 
1920-1940 show something of this. They are full of 
“‘lands: over the rainbow’’, or some future ‘‘apple- 
blossom time’’. ‘That failure of nerve which Gilbert 
Murray sees in 4th century Athens showed already 
when Euripides’ chorus sung ‘‘Let me away to 
Cyprus!’ or Aristophanes described his Cloud Cuckoo 
Land. Even while Aeschylus was still producing, 
Sophocles won victories at the Dionysia with his serener 
drama. The extremer ambitions of the city-state had 
begun to seem less likely of complete fulfilment and 
the first exultations of triumph had waned. What 
Matthew Arnold has called ‘‘the grand style’’ was 
going out of fashion. 
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The Elizabethans succumbed to it again with over- 


whelming enthusiasm. The sesquipedalian verbiage 
of Shakespeare was no small part of his popularity with 
the groundlings. Aristophanes made fun of Aeschylus’ 
long and obscure neologisms, but the audience in the 
theatre of Dionysus was in much the same mood then 
as that at.the Globe. They were in sympathy with 
all the superhuman heroes of destiny, with their high 
words and high deeds which the dramatist could 
reproduce. ‘‘Tamburlaine is the sublime rant of a poet 
in harmony with an age which fancies it is beginning 
the world over again, and that the morning-stars must 
sing together to celebrate the new birth of things.’”! 
Perhaps at no other period in English history did all 
classes of society so appreciate one form of art and one 
phase of its development. 

Elizabethan poetry reached a smaller circle, closer 
to the Court and far less typical. Society had a pre- 
judice against a gentleman publishing, and a taint 
therefore attached to professionalism in letters. Pecunt- 
ary reward was gained from writing occasional verse ; 
and the remarkable number of commonplace-books, 
which were kept then and are still extant, show the 
part poetry played in this way in contemporary life. 
The Japanese developed this verse form long ago to a 
supreme perfection. ‘The Emperor and an ordinary 
picnic under the cherry blossoms were expected alike 
to produce rounded tanka. And the results were free 
of the conceits which overlayed 15th and 16th century 
English verse. ‘The ingenious controversies and hair- 
splittings of the Protestant and Puritan Reformations 
had no counterpart in the Buddhism and Shinto of 
Japan. But in England they entered into the spirit of 
the age, permeated the Court, whose favour was 
essential for success, and forced literature to imitate 
them in this way. . 

The material for a study of fashion begins, then, to 
be clear, A book is not just written, it 1s also read. 
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1y EB. Kellet: ‘Fashion in Literature’, p. 145. 
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Goethe remarked to Eckermann once that ‘‘if a talent 
is to be speedily and happily developed the important 
point is that a great deal of intellect and sound culture 
should be current in a nation’’. Burns achieved great- 
ness because the songs of his predecessors lived in the 
mouths of the people, and his own songs at once found 
susceptible éars among his compatriots. Whereas 
when the séngs of Burger and Voss were written and 
printed they remained in libraries, “‘in accordance with 
the general fate of German poets. We Germans are of 
yesterday.’’ 

But modern advertising has reduced the sources of 
popularization to so concrete a formula that the study 
of fashion by itself will tend now to unreality. A 
million dollars spent in radio and press propaganda 
ensure the success of a film; and the motives of its 
audience for going, drugged with superlatives, to stare 
at it are a subject rather for psychological than socio- 
logical analysis. When the age has learnt to master 
its inventions and the masses are educated to think as 
well as to read, more spontaneous fashions will re- 
emerge. And, if the unparalleled ease of modern. 
communications can be enjoyed in any long eas it 
should itself breed well. 
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